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MARITIME GEOGRAPHY. 



THE TERRITORY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

t 

The territory of the Cape of Good Hope occupies 
the southern extremity of Africa, extending from 
the latitude 29° 48' on the west coast, to die 
great Fish river in 33° 25' on the east. The Dutch 
first formed an establishment here in 1653, to 
serve as an intermediate station for their East 
India fleets.* 

In following the coast from the north, we meet 
in succession Green river, Zwart Dora (Black 
Thorn) river in 30° 36 , and Elephant river 31° «8' f 
which latter is crossed by a bar at its mouth, but 
has water within for small craft twenty miles. 

St Helena bay is limited by St Martin's point 
on the west, and Cape Deseada on the N.E. It 
is five leagues deep, with regular depths from 
twelve to five fathoms ; but is entirely exposed to 

vol. in. b the 



• The Dutch found their claim on a pretended purchase from the Hot- 
tentot* of the peninsula. If, however, the ceremony of taking a nominal 
possession gives a legal claim to an unoccupied country, England has this 
claim to the Cape, for in May 1620 Andrew Shilling and Humphry Fftz- 
herhert took possession of the peninsula for their sovereign Queen Eliza- 
beth. 
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the N.W. and is only occasionally visited by the 
southern whalers in the summer. Berg, or Moun- 
tain river, empties itself into it, and though crossed 
by a bar has water within it for small vessels. On 
each side of the river are a few houses, this being 
formerly a Dutch post to collect grain. 

Saldahna Bay runs in east and S.E. forming a 
port capable of holding the largest fleets, but 
unfortunately there is no fresh water near its shores 
in summer. In winter the brackish water in the 
ponds is rendered fresh by the rains. The spring 
most contiguous and convenient is six miles dis- 
tant from the north shore of the bay, at aispQt 
called Whit Clif (White Rock.) The entrance is 
between the islands of Jutten and Malgasen ; after 
passing this narrow strait the entrance widens, 
and in the middle is the island St. Marcus with a 
safe passage on either side. Provisions are abun- 
dant here and cheaper than at the Cape Town, but 
there is no wood for fuel near the shores. In the 
bay are several rocky islets frequented by seals, 
which are taken by people from the Cape for their 
oil agd skins* 

Dassen, also called Elizabeth and Marmotte 
island, is between Saldahna and Table Bays : it is 
four or five miles off shore, low and sandy, the 
resort of innumerable penguins, and abounds , in 
the Guinea rat (Cavia Capensis) called Dasaen, 
* or badger, by the Dutch boors.* 

The 

* la English charts this island is called Coney or Rabbit island, which as 
well as Dassen and Marmotte, are referable improperly to the Guinea rat, 
c ailed vulgarly the Guinea pig. 
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THE CAPS OF GOOD HOPE. 3 

The southern promontory of Africa is a vast 
Jtenkteiilar mass of rocky mountains, joined to the 
f tnsin by a sandy isthmus. At the north extremity 
ef the peninsula the mountains are named, from 
their configuration, the Table, 3,500 feet high, 
the Tiger or Devil's Hill, nearly as high and sepa- 
rated from the Table by a gap, the Sugar Loaf or 
Lion's Head, 2,100 feet, and the Lion's Rump. 
Towards the south the land declines gradually till 
it ends in three hummocks at the Cape of Good 
Hope point. 

- Tabte Bay is on the west side of the isthmus, 
and is entirely open to the N.W., hence it is 
extremely dangerous in the winter months, when 
thte N. W. winds blow with such violence that no ship 
can ride them out ; for should even the cable hold 
her, the sea is so furious that she would founder 
lit her anchors. No vessel is therefore permitted 
to enter the Bay or remain in it between the 10th 
c# May and the 15th of August. During the rest 
<6f the year it is a safe road, but by no means a 
convenient one, for the S.E, winds which then 
prevail, often blow with ^uch violence as to pre-' 
VfcHt all Communication with the shore. 

'An i$land, named Robben (Seal) or Penguin 
Island, formerly existed in Table Bay, five miles 
ftort Green point, which sunk in an earthquake 
tb*7t!i December 1809. It was about two miles 
and a half long, low and level except on the south, 
Where was a hillock ninety feet high; the soil was 
a barren sand, naturally producing only briars 
and perpolet, but by industry brought to afford 

b 2 grapes 
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grapes apd kitchen vegetables* It had several 
goqd springs, was frequented by penguins to make 
it their breeding place, and numbers of quails also 
bred on it and were not allowed to be molested. 
Latterly, this island was a depot for convicts from 
the Cape, whose number was generally seventy to 
100, and who were employed in quarrying lime- 
stone of which the base of the island was composed. 
The chief officers of the government had the pri- 
vilege of pasturing sheep on the island* 

The bays of the Cape of Good Hope abound 
in fish, berth of the species met in our seas and 
others* Among the former are mackarel and 
horse-mackarel, gurnard, sole, skait, maid, shark 
and dog fish j the Roman fish, a species of perca, 
is named from being taken near the Roman rocks 
in Simon's Bay, and is one of the commonest 
fish brought to table ; the Hottentot fish is turbot 
shaped, with silver scales ; the springer is also a 
flat and very luscious fish, whenoe it is in great 
request among the Dutch. The torpedo is also 
found here, and the bagre, a poisonous fish. The 
dolphin of seamen, and the bonita, sometimes 
wander thus far from their habitual region. Oy- 
sters, cray-fish, shrimps and small crabs, and 
muscles are plentiful* 

Oceanic birds are in vast numbers at the Cape ;' 
amongst them are the albatross, the pintado and 
several other species of petrel, divers, gulls, cormo- 
rants, &c. besides the southern penguin, which 
gives its name to many of the rocks, as does 
tiie seal. 

The 
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THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 5 

Tjie wild animals on the peninsula art, small 
antelopes, hares, hyenas, wolves, jackals, baboons, 
and monkeys, besides the land tortoise. The fea- 
thered game are, partridges, pheasants, quails, 
snipes, wild ducks, a kind of grouse, wild pigeons, 
and doves : a few species of snakes are met with. 

The seasons at the Cape are divided into dry 
ami wet ; the latter from September to March : 
the spring is from September to December. The 
greatest heat in January and February, When the 
thermometer sometimes rises to 100 j June, July, 
and August, or the winter, are stormy, with tor- 
repts of rain, and heavy thunder and lightning, the 
thermometer in this season falls to forty degrees. 

Cape Town is on the S.E. angle of the bay, at 
the foot of the Table Mountain, which leaves a 
little plain between it and the sea. From the centre 
of the town the Table bears south, the Devil 
Mountain S.E. and the Lion's Head S.W. From 
the Devil's Mountain to the S.E. point of the bay 
a sandy plain lines the shore. 

The landing is at a jetty run out into eight feet 
water, on which are four large cranes, for dis- 
charging boats, &c. The water for ships is con- 
ducted to the jetty by pipes and the casks filled 
in the boats. 

Cape Town is built with great regularity and 
neatness. The streets are straight and wide but un- 
paved, hence in wet weather they are excessively 
dirty, and in the S.E. winds clouds of dust aie 
continually afloat in the atmosphere, and render 
walking extremely disagreeable. The middle of 

B 3 the 
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the principal streets are occupied by canals, wftfch 
receive all the water that descends from the Table 
Hill, and which, as it is in too small a quantity 
to afford a continual running stream, is kept in by 
sluices, until the canal is full, or until it becomes 
putrid, which it very soon does, all the filth of 
the houses being emptied into the canals. In the 
centre of the town is a small square, which serves 
as a vegetable market, and in which is the town- 
house, a heavy building. The other public 
edifices are, a Calvinist and Lutheran church, the 
government house, and a theatre, built by the 
English. 

The fortifications consist of several detached 
works, of which the principal is the citadel or 
castle, a regular pentagon flanked with two rave- 
lins, and some other outworks, and surrounded 
by a wet ditch ; it commands the town and a 
part of the anchorage, but is itself commanded by 
the Devil Mountain, which rises behind it, and 
which has been strongly fortified by redoubts and 
bastions. To the east of the castle is Fort Knocke; 
a rampart extending between them, called the 
Marine Lines, on which a number of heavy guns 
are mounted. N.W. of the town are three strong 
batteries directly commanding the anchorage, and 
several other small batteries defend the different 
points, where a landing may be effected. Hie 
barracks are capable of holding 4,000 men. The 
population of Cape Town, exclusive of military, is, 
about 3,000 whites and 12,000 slaves. 

At one extremity of the town is a public 

garden, 
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TQS AAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 7 

garden, of between thirty and forly acre?, which 
Jbas been highly improved since the occupation by 
Uie Eqglish. In it is a menagerie, with some rare 
birds and beasts of Africa. A library of 5 or 
6,000 volumes, and a cabinet of natural history, 
are the other public institutions* 

The climate of the Cape approaches to that pf 
the Torrid Zone: the greatest cold in July and 
August, only producing light snow on the sum- 
ipitg of the mountains, and it is never sufficient 
t/9 render fires even comfortable. The Table 
Mountain presents an occasional phenomenon, to 
which the English have given the name of the 

: Table Cloth, and the French , of the Peruque. 
.It commences by a little white cloud, which 
remains some time stationary over the peak of the 
lion's Rump, then gradually increases until it 
covers the whole Table, when it becomes a dark 
grey in the middle, while the edges still remain 
white; after continuing some time, it slowly 

4 wises with the atmosphere, until it entirely dis- 
appears withqut rain or mist* This phenomenon 

/i* I pertain prognostic of a hard gale from 

-,£be SJE. f 

v TChe fruits of Europe, as well as of the tropics, 

1 , we cultivated at the Cape ; but neither, grapes 
fO&gqpt&d, arrive at the same perfection as in their 

fl qativs ^Uowtes* Beef and mutton are cheap ; but 

, jtfce former is far from good, and the latter has a 
>A $tf$9g t^ste,from the aromatic herbs the sheep chief- 
ly feed on. These animus are of the African race* 

it r A!n b4 having 
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jsh fat, weighing six to nine pounds. h 

The country houses in the environs of the Cape 
are generally plain comfortable habitations. The 
$nly trees, either ornamental or useful, are a few 
oaks and some plantations of the whitter boom, 
(silver tree), the parching S.E. winds preventing 
the growth of timber. 

- The wine made in the colony is principally 66n- 
sumed within it, one-eighth only being exported 
under the name of Cape Madeira- The celebrated 
Constantia wine is the produce of two vineyards 
only on the peninsula, which afford about sixty 
pipes of red and ninety of white. The pipe of 
best Cape Madeira is sold for sixty to sevfenty 
rix-dollars. 

The principal medium of exchange at the Cape 
is paper, issued by the government in notes of 
from one to sixty rix-dollars. The common cur- 
rent specie is Spanish dollars, and French six 
livres pieces, which vary in value with repect to 
paper money, from twelve to fourteen escalins ; 
the escalin being about six-pence sterling, and 
eight escalins make a paper rix-doUar. The only 
gold coin seen in circulation is the quadruple of 
Spain, which varies from twenty-five to thirty ri» 
doUars paper. 

Most of the Dutch houses receive the passengers 
from ships as boarders ; but the luxury and extra*, 
vagance of the English have successively raised 
the price from one rix-dollar a day, which was the 

usual 
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whaI derilftnd fifty * yaot* ags, to two SpSfrtAfc 
dollars, or thsee farad*** p*fr «ei*t advttWce ; atkt 
far Ihis ^Qm the fcaarder is dMigdd to content 
himself with Cape wines. 

The exports from the Cape, between 1799 amd 
1808, were estimated at the annual average of 
only j&AflQO, while the imports were j£300,000; 
The objects exported were — 
- - Wine (Cape Madeira), from 4 to 7,000 pipes, at 
^totfOrix-dollars. 

i. Wiie (Constantia), 25 pipes, at 500 to 600 rix^ 
doDttrs. 

Brandy, from 200 to 600 pipes, at 80 to 100 
rix-dottars. 

< Hides, dry and salted, from 2,000 to 3,000. 

Wool, a trifling quantity. 
Whale and seal oil, and whale-bone, ditto.* 
Ostrich feathers, for about 1,000 rix-dollars. 
Dried fruits, viz. apples, pears, peaches, apri- 
cots, raisins, and almonds, for 25,000 rix-dollars. 
Butter supplied to ships for sea store. 
Aloes, from 50 to 100,000 lbs. at 3d. per lb. 

< Ivory about 1,000 lbs. at one rix-dollar the pound. 
' Besides these objects, the Cape may export salt 
provisions and tobacco. The wool and hides may 
be increased to any extent, but the ostrich fea- 
thers and ivory must diminish ; for, with respect to 
former, die. Dutch peasants continually robbing 
their nests to sell the eggs to the shipping, have 
*-■ »- greatly 

, • Whiles frequently enter Table and False Bays, and are taken ; and 
seals are extremely abundant on the rocky islands. 
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greatly thined them, and elephants h»ue >ilsfr be* 
come vejy scart^m the territory of ^ In 

1803* the revenues of die Gape did not exceed 
.£100,000, and the expenses were between 3 and 
£4Ofy000. 

The white population of the colony is estimated 
at 20,000 souls, of whom 12,000 inhabit the pe- 
ninsula. The Hottentots are reduced to a few free 
wandering hordes ; and to those whom the Dutch 
have reduced to slavery, the number in each -state 
is not reckoned above 4,000. The slaves of Africa, 
India, and the Malay Islands, are estimated at be- 
tween SO and 40,000. 

The Southern extremity of Africa, or Territory 
of the Cape, is inhabited by the Hottentots, who 
appear to be the ab-origines of this region, and 
who differ entirely from all the other races of 
Africans, both in physical and moral qualities. In 
the former respect, they constitute a remarkable 
exception from the general character of the ne- 
gro variety of the human race, for though they 
have the woolly hair of the latter, the form of their 
skull is that of the Malay, while the want of beard 
and the colour of the skin approximate them to 
the Mongol variety. In moral qualities, the Hot- 
tentot differs still more remarkably from the negro, 
being neither ferocious, stubborn, nor selfish, but 
on the contrary, docile, mild, honest, and never 
known to tell a falsehood. The faults of wfeitfh 

they 

* Under the Dutch administration, the Cape exported from 1,400 to 
1,600 tons of wheat a year to Ceylon and Batavla. 
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they ate accused, are an inveterate indolence*!*! 
gluttony, devouring every kindof animal garbage 
that falls in their way, without preparation, and 
when thus gorged, they throw, themselves down 
and sleep off the effects. That they are* howavfr, 
capable of improvement, is evident, from tUe con- 
duct of those formed into an armed corps by the 
Engl ish, and who not only shewed a sufficient degree 
Of energy, hut also grew cleanly in their perse**. 

As we have above noticed the skull of the Hot- 
tentot resembles that of the Malay, particularly 
in the flatness of the face and prominence of the 
cheek-bones; the gristle of the nose being broken in 
infancy, this part is flat. The natural colour of 
the skin is a dirty yellow, resembling that of Eu- 
ropeans afflicted with the jaundice : their eyes are 
a dull black, without expression ; their heads thinly 
furnished with little tufts of wool of a soot colour, 
and they have no beards. The women are remark- 
able for the great prominence of their bosoms and 
posteriors, which give them the shape of an S, 
and to attain this shape completely, is considered 
the height of beauty. ThetOtheiL natural appen-* 
dage which distinguishes the Hottentot females has 
been described by most travellers in southern 
Africa. 

The want of cleanliness in the Hottentots has 
became proverbial. They smear their whole bo$f» 
with a mixture of grease and spot, and ocefcai* 
otially with cow-dung, which they neyier waah of£ 
Except this kind of coating, they arp very £hi#ly 
clad, the dress of the men consisting pf a jacHaTet 

skin 
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skin before and another behind, which are very 
imperfect modesty pieces ; besides these, they wear 
When the weather requires it, a sheep skin thrown 
over the shoulders, named a kross. The women 
are but little more particular with respect to the 
dtcenq) of their cloathing, which consists of three 
aprons of well greased skins, the outermost about 
a foot broad, and descending mid-thigh, this 
seems to be a dress-habit, being ornamented with 
shells and beads, and put off in the hut ; the mid- 
dle apron is only half the size of the outer ; and 
the inner one not above the size of the hand. 
Both sexes wear, as ornaments, dried guts or lea- 
ther thongs, round their necks, wrists, and ancles, 
as well as bracelets of iron and copper. 

The habitation of the Hottentot is not much 
more sumptuous than his dress, consisting of a 
hut of the branches of trees, resembling a bee- 
hive, with a hole to creep in on all fours, and the 
fire-place in the centre, round which the family 
sleep, pell-mell, while during the day they stretch 
themselves on the ground outside of them, and 
bask in the sun. A collection of these huts, 
formed in a circle, constitute a village or hraeL 

Hie offensive weapons are the hassagay or spear 
headed with iron, which they throw with great 
certainty, huge clubs, bows and arrows, small 
darts and lances : the points of these weapons are 
sometimes poisoned with the juice of certain plants 
or the venom extracted from the heads of snakes. 

The language of the Hottentots is a medley of 
strange and harsh sounds, more resembling the 
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chattering of magpies, the noise of angry turkiq% 
and the hooting of owls combined, th^n the htfman 
voice ; hence it is very difficult to be understood, 
and still more so to be spoken. The chief amuse* 
ment is dancing to the music of several wind and 
stringed instruments of their own inven&qp, play- 
ed upon generally by the womem, while tfre men 
are the dancers. 

The Hottentots do not appear to have any re- 
ligion, unless the belief in magic can be counted 
such ; as in most savage tribes, their cojurors 
are also their physicians. A few of them have 
been instructed in the principles of Christianity by 
Moravian and other missionaries. 

On the west coast of the peninsula of the Cape 
are several bays, most of them entirely open, and 
never entered by vessels of any description. The 
first is Three Anchor Bay, near Green Point, on 
which is a battery to defend a landing place. So* 
ciety-house Bay (Camp Bay) which bounds the 
valley between the Table and Lion Mountains; it 
has a landing place defended by some small works. 
Hout or Woody Bay, near the middle of the pen- 
insula, is surrounded by the land from east to west 
by the north, and affords safe anchorage for a few 
ships; in the winter it receives a considerable 
stream from the Table. The communication with 
Cape Town by land is, however, so difficult, that 
the bay is seldom visited. On it are sotae, mili- 
tary works. Eight leagues distant from the bay 
is a bank with from sixty to eighty fathom^ which 

in 
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in foggy weather may be mistaken for that of 
Laguilas, And produce dangerous consequences 
Chapiban Bay is only two miles and a half distant 
from Hout Bay, with which it communicates by a 
narrow defile. 

False Bay, so named from having formerly been 
often mistaken for Table Bay, is on the south 
side of the isthmus, which separates it from the 
hitter. The Cape of Good Hope Point is its S. W. 
limit, and False Cape its S.E., distant from each 
other fire leagues. Within False Cape, three or 
four leagues, is Hanglip and Hottentot's Point of 
the Dutch ; the former name from the upper 
part projecting out with an inclination downwards* 
The bay runs in five leagues and a half, and has 
several dangers on the west shore, viz. the Bel- 
lows, a large rock even with the water, three 
mMes S.S.W. from the Cape Point ; the Anvil 
and Colebrook, sunken rocks ; the Whittle or Tri- 
dent Rock with twelve feet, eight miles N.N.E. 
from the Cape point, on which is twelve feet. The 
middle and eastern parts of the bay are free from 
known dangers, but the bottom is rocky and un- 
fit to anchor on. The only good anchorage ih 
Fake Bay is in the cove on the west shore, named 
Simon's or Seaman's Bay, ten miles north of the 
Cape Point, and here the vessels that are obliged 
to stop at the Cape in the winter put in. It is 
capable of holding fifteen sail of ships perfectly 
sheltered, but forty or fifty may lay here without 

danger. 
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danger. Opposite the south point of the bay is a 
large fiat rock, called Noah's Ark, and directly off 
the hay is a group of rocks called the Roman 
Rocks. The isthmus which separates False and 
Table Bays is ten miles broad, and is loose sea 
sand in hillocks, evidently formerly covered! by 
the sea, and on one part of it is a shallow lagoon 
of saltwater, frequented by flocks of wild ducks, 
flamingos, and other birds. Simon's Town, con- 
sisting of about thirty houses, magazines, &c. is 
supplied with provisions from Cape Town, and 
water is abundant and easily procured. Seal 
Island, near the head of False Bay, is surrounded 
by rocks. 

From False Cape the coast lays east 20° south 
(true bearing), thirty leagues to Cape Lagullas *, 
the southern point of Africa, being in 34° 58^ 
south. The coast between is very mountainous, 
and one of the hills, called the Gunner's Quoin, 
is solitary near the sea, and may be seen nine or 
ten leagues. In the direction of this cape, Klein, 
or Little River, empties itself. Cape Lagullas 
dopes gradually to leeward, and terminates in 
two low points. From the Cape of Good ftope 
the south coast of Africa is lined by a bank of 
soundings, as far as Algoa Bay, called the Cape, 
or Lagullas Bank. Its southern extremity is in 
about 37£° and longitude S2°, From this point 

it 



• Called by the Portuguese discoverers Agulhas, or Needle's Cape, be- 
cause at that time the magnetic needle had no variation here. 
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it converges towards the shore in its progress east- 
ward, till it terminates towards the Keiskamratf 
River, beyond which there are no soundings close 
to the shore. The being on this bank is denoted 
by the appearance of grampusses, seals, and gan- 
nets. 

The current which sets round the Cape of 
Good Hope, along the edge of the LaguJlasf 
Bank, merits a more particular description than 
we were able to afford it in the general notice of 
currents. This current, though generally con- 
stant, is sometimes obstructed by strong gales 
from the west and S.W., which, when they are of 
long continuance, entirely repress it, but . the mo-^ 
ment they subside it returns with increased velo- 
city. At other times it runs against the most 
violent gales, producing a very high sea outside 
the edge of the bank, for within it, near the land,, 
the current is always weak, and the sea compara- 
tively smooth. 

This current is usually first experienced com- 
ing from the eastward, in about longitude 28°, from [ 
whence it follows the direction of the edge of the, 
bank, increasing in velocity towards the southern 
pitch, where it runs at times at the rate of 160 
miles in twenty-four hours: here it changes its 
direction from S.W. to N. W., setting round the 
pitch directly towards the Cape of Good Hope, 
but pnly with half the velocity it possessed when 
running to the S.W. Outside of this current a 
counter, or easterly current, is sometimes found 
netting with considerable force. 

From 
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JQftfte Cfepe Lflgnllas to Cape Infanta the Coast 
13 low, and in some places sandy near the snore; 
t^e distance is eighteen leagues. The bays oft 
t{u3 coast, from Cape Lagullas, are generally open 
tq the east and S.E., and seldom visited, except by 
small vessels from the Cape for timber* The first 
is JStruy's Bay, east of Cape Lagullas. St. Sebas- 
t^p Bay, on the north side of Cape Infant* 
(^hich is of middling height, with sand downs 
behind, it* . and of an arid appearance), receives 
Bre<je, or Wide River, whose mouth is a mile in 
brqaclth, .but is crossed by a bar of sand, within 
nrhich boats can ascend it thirty miles. 

JjfVqm v Cape Infanta to Cape Vacas, Vaches or 
Com % a, distance of thirty leagues, the coast is 
hjgh ami has an uniform appearance. Flesh Bay, 
of the old Dutch charts, N.E. of Cape Vacas, is 
little kno.wn, and is indeed probably the same as 
JHossel Bay and bay of St. Blaize and St. Bras 
(south point Cape St. Blaize) ; though open to the 
e^gjt, , affords good anchorage and tolerable shelter, 
even with the wind from S.E., but with this wind 
landing is, always difficult and often impossible. 
Four brackish rivers fall into the bay, and have 
sandy banks at their mouths. Opposite the 
southernmost, called Great Brak (Great Brackish) 
lUyeip is Robben (Seal) Island, half a mile off 
shore. r Gourit?, or Gourie River, six miles east 
of Cape St. Blaize, though nearly dry in summer, 
in winter has a considerable volume and rapidity. 
The bay abounds in muscles, oysters, and other 
shell fish. On . the shore is only brushwood, but 
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up the Great Brak River is plewty of/ large tada- 
ber. On the north side of the promontory df 6t. 
Raize, and one mile west of it* there is a maga- 
zine for com, near a little rivulet, which is a con- 
venient watering-place; and S.E.of the rivulet is 
a little cove, well sheltered for vessels of tea to 
twelve feet. Half a mile difetant from Gape St. 
Slaize point is a reef of breakers, with a narrbw 
channel with five fathoms, between them* 

From Mossel Bay to Cape Delgado the shore is 
bold, and the coast moderately high, with moun- 
tains inland. Knysna, eight or nine leagues west of 
Cape Delgado, is an inlet of the sea, capable of 
being made an excellent harbour for vessels of 500 
tons- Its entrance is but a quarter of a mile 
broad, between the shores of the main, and. is 
rendered still narrower by islands on each side. 
In mid-channel the depth, at low water, is three 
fathoms, and the rise of tide eight feet : witen 
through the entrance the depth increases to four 
and five fathoms, and there is sufficient room for 
forty or fifty sail. It runs in about five miles, and 
terminates in a river* whose banks are cfatethed 
with timber trees. The inlet is also well supplied 
with fresh water, and has some level and fertile 
islands in it. This inlet seems to be the St. Ca- 
tharine and Fish Bay of the old charts, situated 
under Cape Talhado. , 

Plettemberg Bay, the Mussel Bay of )the old 
iDutch, and Formosa* (beatftifhl) of the Portuguese 
charts* It is exposed fromEJSJS. to S.S.W., but 
S.E. winds are of short duration. The bay is 

formed 
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Armed by the long promontory; named C$fpe Del- 
gado or Robbenberg Point (Seal and Seal Hill), 
. which is its southern limit, and off which is a ifeef 
of breakers called the Whale, with a channel near 
a cable's length wide, with nine fethoms between 
at and the cape point Several brackish rivers 
laH inta the north side of the bay i that J of 
Keir-boom is crossed by banks that prevent %he 
entrance of a boat, but within it is navigable a 
considerable distance. Three miles 5T.W. of Seal 
Gape are corn magazines near a stfl&ll fresh water 
rivulet^ whose mouth is generally clbsfed1>y a dry 
sand; hence watering is difficult, and the great 
surf generally renders landing inconvenient. Wood 
may also be cut near this rivulet j and beef, poultry 
and fish are abundant. 

St Francis Bay, of the Portuguese Kromme 
(crooked) River Bay, and Camtons, or Contfent 
Bay, of the Dutch, is a less eligible place for a ship 
than Mussel! or Plettemberg Bay. Its S.W. limit 
is Point Ekeberg, Mountain Cape, Dos Serras of 
the Portuguese j behind which is a track of broken 
high land, called the Craggy Mountains. Kromme 
River etnpties itself a little east of the cape ; it is 
crossed by a bar with seven or eight feet high 
water springs, but on which there is generally so 
great a surf as to prevent boats entering it. The 
water is besides brackish, but there is a spring 
about a mile up on the left bank. Camtons, or 
the Great River, is also crossed by a bar fordable 
at all times, and entirely dry in the summer; 
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witbiq which the river forms a large bason, with 
depth for a ship of the line. 

Algoa Bay of the Portuguese, Zwart-kop Bay 
of the Dutch (black head), is a tolerable place 
for procuring water and provisions, though there 
is generally a considerable surf on the beach* 
Cape Recif (rocky cape) of the French, or Foul 
Point, the S.W. limit of the bay, is low, with a 
conical hill near the extremity, and breakers 
qne utile, and a half off. This bay, like those ak 
regtdy noticed, has several brackish rivers, tbe 
principal of which are Zwartkop and Sunday, both 
crossed by bars, but at times accessible to boats, 
and with deep water within. The two small island! 
of St. Croix are four miles east of Sunday River; 
and there is another island before the river's 4 
mouth. There is a small pallisaded fort four miles 
north of Foul Point, and at the mouth of a ru 
vulet, named Bakers or Baaken (beacon), whose 
mouth is usually closed by a dry bar, but just 
within it is a spring, of good water. Whales 
frequent this bay, as well as that of Plettemberg* 
in July and August. 

: From Algoa Bay to that of Delagoa there is iio 

rpad fit for large vessels. The coast to the Great 

Fish River is composed of moving sand-bills : ita 

/dilution is E.N.E. (true bearing).* In, this ex?, 

tent is Chaos or Bird Island, two leagijes off shore, 

; *. low 

* In all the old charts this part of the coast is laid down too far to the 
north, wkkH error has caused tbe lots of tereral E*MndUtmei. ! * ' 
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tbw and -snrrourtded by t dcks. The threat Fish 
River of the Dutch, Rio Infanta of the Portuguese, 
separates the territory of the Gape of Good Hope 
from the Kaflfer country. It empties itself inta 
the sea with great rapidity over a bar, on which te 
a violent surf. ' r 



... • -I 
r Various portions of the east coast of Africa t0 
the equator have received particular denominations, 
brit their respective limits being undetermined; 
ve Shall reduce them to those of Caffraria* Natal; 
Soffala, Mosambique, Querimba and Zangueban 
The Little Keiskamma River (St. Christopher of 
ihe Portuguese) is in the Kaffer country. The 
eoast of Natal received its name from being dis* «■"■£■ 
covered by the Portuguese on Christmas Day. In 
general it is elevated, barren, without harbours, 
mid inhabited by a race of Negroes inimical to 
strangers ; hence it is seldom visited by European 
ships, though the descriptive names of points on 
it denote its having been formerly frequented by 
the Portuguese. To the first point of Natal, Mrtrich 
is known by three small hills over it, succeeded in 
succession the rivers St. John, St. Christian, Ants, 
and Bloody, of which we know no more than the 
geographical sites which will be found in die 
tables. : 

>The Port and River of Natal is four leagues east 
of the third or last point of Natal. The river is 
crossed by a bar, on which is usually a surf„ but. 
can be entered at times by small vessels, the depth 
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coattrfNmtai. being five feet at low water, and from ten to twelve 
feet at high water : within the bar the depth at low 
water is two to five fathoms. The banks are low, 
and overflowed at high tides, particularly about 
the equinox in September. The river abounds 
in hippopotami. 

Nine or ten leagues north of Natal is Fisher's 
River; and ten leagues farther the River St. Lucia, 
to which succeeds the River of Golden Downs 
(Rio de Madaon de Ouro) eleven or twelve leagues 
south of Smoky Cape (Punta dos Fumos), on that 
part of the coast called Terra dos Fumos by the 
first Portuguese, from the number of smokes ob- 
served on it. 

Delagoa Bay, or the Bay of Espiritu Saticto and 
of Lorenzo Marquez, its first discoverer, is ten 
leagues in extent north and south, and seven 
leagues east and west. The north limit is a pe- 
ninsula, of which the extreme point is named Iny- 
acke or Unhacca ; and on the peninsula is a high 
hill, called Mount Calato. Separated from the point 
by a narrow rocky channel is the Island St. Mary; 
and N.W. of this the little Elephant Island, from 
which a reef runs five miles to the N.W.; there 
are besides several other islands in the bay. 

Several rivers fall into the bay, and form shift, 
ing mud banks. The principal are Lorenzo Mar- 
quez, Delagoa, or English River, which falls into 
the S.W. part of the bay. It is four miles wide 
at its mouth, but is crossed by a bar, with two 
and a half and three fathoms at low water, and 
four at high. It is navigable for vessels of eleven 

feet 
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ft«t|,fijrt7 H»te% Wl for large boats several hun- c*«y*ni. 
dj$d. Mafumo, or Espiritu Sancto River, is on 
the, porth, within the island Shefean ; and Ma- 
ppqta, on the south. A great number of whales 
visit this bay in June to cub, and leave it in Sep- 
tember with their young. The Dutch and Impe- 
rial^ made some unsuccessful attempts to form 
e^^Jiphjpeots on this bay. The Portuguese have 
qp)//4h factor Jbere, and trade with the natives for 
^J^PQts's teeth and gold dust Fresh provisions, 
%h^ a#4 fruits, are abundant 
4$k§ cqafit firon* Delagoa Bay to Cape Corientes, 
a rf 4^Jt8*W of sixty-eight leagues, is little known. 
The rivers Lagoa and Inhampura empty thetn- 
f^lveft. pn it ; the latter by two branches, at cpn- 
9J4er^i>le distances from each other, the northern 
fefiiflg qafed Gold River. Cape Corientes (cur r ***- 
iwi), Js» so named from the velocity of the cur- 
i$AJts$ setting round it to the south j it is compos^ 
$4; of .white cliffs higher than the land, to the 
npr\h md south. The coast from hence to Capp 
£t,$ebaptian has generally a barren appearance 
Jbut, isj intersected by several rivers., all blocked 
^P r \>y pan/1-banks. Inhambane Bay and River is 
five leagues, north of Cape Corientes : there is a 
fl^o^.chanjiel into the river with six fathpms. 
.^fye Portuguese have an establishment on the east 
JffipJfau P^ght miles from the mouth, where th^y 
? ftfljle ffo slaves ^d ivory. The fivers St Marcia, 
preach, apd Thieves River, succeed to Inham- 
.J^ne, , 

t?/£#P& $k. Sebastian, tfre south poiqt, of tJ^e 
i a -.* c * great 
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^j^ great Gttlf bf So&Ia, is ceitlpesed'rfvbigb whi« 
cliffs; thft coast is her* r steep, there! being l twt 
soundings within three miles of the capb. / Front 
hence to Luabo River, the coast is low and 

Bazaruto Island is a high rock, teh teaguefc 
north of Cape St Sebastian, and off its south side 
are two rocky islets, called the Bocicas, whflafc 
afford wood and water. From opposite ^these^ 
isb&ds, the paracel or bank of Soffala litfesjfehte, 
coast, to the first of die Angoxa islands* The' 
soundings on it are regular, and it h&4 n6 danger 4 r 
tfce land is generally in sight in twenty iktho^Sw 
Chulawad I l or * Holy Island, is near the shore, ^ 
four or five miles long, low and woody, ' ">■* n r 
Soffala River is crossed by a bar, with twelve tor 
fourteen feet low water, and in its mouth is the 
ififend Idhanceto, separated from the south .shore 
by a boat channel. The Portuguese have a fcrfe; 
on a point of land insulated at high water/ asod 
trade here for slaves, ivory, and some gold, 
which are taken off by an annual vessel from : 
Mozambique- South of the river are several- 
dangerous shoals a considerable way off shore* ^ 

Luabo River, the south branch of the great; 
Cuamo, Zambese of the natives, is about thirty i 
leagues north of Soflala. The coast between is low 
and sandy with some small rivers. Between 
Luafco and Quillimany river, the mam branch of 
the Cuamo, the coast is more elevated* The 
Cuimo has % course of 180 leagues, The Quilli» 
1 maoy branch i^ half a league wide at the entrance, 
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but is crossed by a bar with two fathoms and a *"%£** 
half, on which is sometimes a great swell j the ""** 
depth within is seven to four fathoms. Four or 
five leagues above the bar a rivulet of good water 
empties itself on the north bank, above which is 
the first Portuguese factory. Sena, the chief esta- 
blishment, is, from the windings of the river, 
sixty leagues from the sea. The Portuguese re- 
ceive a great deal of gold from the interior, ele- 
phants' teeth, rhinoceros' horns, wax, hides, &c. 
from this settlement, for which they give Euro- 
pean and Indian goods in exchange. 

Quezungo river is thirty-two leagues north of c ^ + m * 
Quillimany ; off it is the isle of Fire (Fogo), so 
named from a light-house formerly on it; it is 
the southern of the chain called Ilheos Primeros, 
or First Islands (of Angoxo), which form a chain 
four leagues from the main, with a good channel 
within it. The four Angoxo islands lay three 
leagues from the main: the principal is named 
Mafamale, from which the Mocambo River is 
twenty -six leagues N.E. ; it dan be entered and 
sailed up two or three leagues with the tide, by 
vessels of considerable size. Three leagues far- 
ther is Mosambique, the principal settlement of 
the Portuguese on the east coast of Africa, on an 
island, which with several others forms the best 
harbour on this coast, the depth being four fa- 
thoms and a half at low water. The country 
round is low, with groves of cocoa-nut trees. 
Frgsh/jWater i& .scarce, (there being but two veils 
not brackish, one on the island and thfe other on 
)iiV the 
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r«« >,/ w<>- the main : provisions are also dear, the settlement 
chiefly depending on Madagascar. Ten thousand 
slaves are annually exported from hence to Por* 
tuguese America, besides ivory, gold dust, co- 
lumbo root, Ambergris, amber, and cowries. A 
considerable contraband trade is also carried ou 
here by the English, though foreigners are prohi- 
bited trading. The town is well fortified, and 
as usual in Portuguese colonies has a great number 
of churches and convents. 

From Mosambique the coast is generally low. 
In succession are the rivers Quisi-Majugo, Fer- 
nando Veloso, said to be large and deep, Pinda, 
Tappamandy, before which are the Bassas de Pin- 
eta, a dangerous breaking reef. Between Pjuwl* 
and Sinnacapa river (eighteen leagues) a ridgQ 
of hills extends along the coast, which near the 
latter are remarkable by their craggy sum«ut% 
the highest elevation being named PiCo Pagos, md 
Craggy Point, in 13$° latitude. 

*"*&?"' Pemba*bay and river are eight leagues north of 
Sinnacapa. The dbast from hence to Cape Det- 
gado is generally low, lined with islands and * eefe 
four leagues offshore, within which there are 
channels frequented by the country vessels. The 
Querimba islands are low, woody, and surrounded 
by reefs. Querimba, the largest, is only four or 
five miles long, and has a Portuguese factory, mid 
about 150 Portuguese inhabitants. The h*y of 
Macaloe, north of Querimba, is a good harbour, 
formed by an island ; on it is the trading f A€gro 
town of Pingnanie, the residence of a sultan. 

Cape 
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Gape Delgado, ancient Prasum promontoiy CM Z£2* 
according to Danville, is low and projecting, and — 
here terminates the chain of islands and reefs that 
line the coast of Querimba. Mongallon river, on 
the north side of the cape, is entered by* chan- 
nel a cable's length wide between shoals, but with 
nine and ten fathoms and the same depth within, 
where a single vessel may lay land-locked. Water 
is difficult to be procured, but wood is plentiful* 
The Arab vessels frequent this river, and the 
Portuguese procure some slaves here. Lindy 
Jftiver, five leagues from Mongallon, is spacious 
and easy of access, having thirty fathoms in the 
entrance, decreasing to eight at the village of 
lindy, on the north bank. Wood, water, and 
previsions are abundant here. 

Quiloa harbour is formed by the island of the z "wa!? r * 
same name, five or six miles long, north and 
eolith. The channels on both sides are deep and 
safe. Two spacious inlets run into the land, with 
several islets in them, and depth for the largest 
Ships. The main land is low, covered with man* 
grove' swaflips, and unhealthy. On the island 
Quiloa is a considerable Arab town, visited by the 
Muscat trading vessels, who take off slaves and 
£^e|ihants , teeth. 

On the coast of Zanguebar, from Quiloa to 
tie Equator, are several chains of islands and 
re6&, with channels within them for small ves- 
sefe. Except where sheltered by these islands, 
aweary surf beats on the beach of the ntein, on 
which there is no place of shelter between Quiloa 
' and 
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%£**- and Mombaze, Mcmfia is a considerable island^ 
r-fc# surrounded by. reefs. Zanzibar is a large island: 
of a beautiful appearance, well wooded, and abun*\ 
dant in provisions, as bullocks, goats, rice and 
fruits ; it is tributary to the Imautn of Muscat, 
who keeps a viceroy on it. The town on the 
east side is composed chiefly of huts of matting* 
stretched on poles. Pemba Island, fifteen leagues 
from the coast, is low and of dangerous apt*: 
proach, and the channel between it and the main 
is filled with islets and reefs j there is, however; 
good anchorage at the N.E. part, where refresh* 
ments may be procured. m ; 

Mombaze harbour is a narrow inlet of the fcea, J 
with the island of the same name before it, on 
which is the ancient fort and town of the Portu- 
guese, who have been driven out by the Arabs 
and negroes. The island, and main within it, are 
low land covered with wood ; but it is known by 
three hummocks to the north. » ' 

Frpm Mombaze to the Equator the coast is low* 
and lined with islands and shoals. The only placet 1 
worthy of mention are the towns of QuiKffe and i 
Melinda. The latter, at the mouth of the Quills I 
many, has a good port, but difficult of access from 
shoals ; the town is large, with good stone house* V 
and many mosques, and has a considerable trade 
by Arab vessels. The Portuguese were driven fro« * 
hence by the Arabs in 1698. Formosa or Belle 
Bay, is farther north ; then Patte Island ; Arama, 
or Kiama Island ; Jubo, a negro village, at tfr» 
mouth of the Rio dos Fogos (river of fires),* or - 

Roguw 
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Bogites $&v&, /which is crossed by a bat, with Cb ^j^" 
a great aurf, but is practicable for boats in the 
fair season* The natives' here are said to be un- 
friendly. 



The coast of Africa, from the Equator to the ^ 
Bed Sea, is called the coast of Ajan. From Rio 
dos Fogos to Brava the shore is low with a high 
*uff, but free from shoals, so that it may be ap- 
proached within two or three miles. Brava is an 
Arab town of good appearance, before which are 
several small islands, that shelter a road in which 
there are always seen Arab vessels. From Brava 
tgrMacaya the coast is sandy, barren, and without 
trees, but abounding in cattle and goats. 

-"Magadoxa, a large Arab town, easily known by 
thwe conspicuous mosques; the shore is here a 
sandy beach, protected by a coral reef; the na- 
tiv^s are said to be unfriendly. From Magadoxa 
to Cape Bassas* the coast appears low and barren, 
but is in other respects little known. The cape is 
high; und is named from the reefs extending off it 
tHree bf &«r leagues. From this cape to Negro 
Bti^tfe shore ii moderately high and even, com- 
p6ge& tf£ barren sand-hills, with very few trees. 
TteS f *WifldingS are regular, from fifty fathoms five 
of *#*? ftSfigues off, to thirty fathoms at three or 
fbW'ieagtK&i 

olba m •: '■ Bandel 

*&di8t fe^ionii prom, according to Oostelio. Noti Vornu (Soiftk- 
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Randel d'Agoa, or Negro Bay, is limited on 
the south by M orro Gobir Point (serpent's head), 
to which succeeds Cape Delgado, so high as to be 
seen twelve leagues. From hence to Cape d'Or- 
fui the coast forms a great open bay. Cape d'Or- 
fui, the ancient Ckersonesus vel Zingis extrema, 
is the extremity of a high peninsular promontory, 
joined to the main by a low isthmus, so as to 
make like an island from the south. Between* this 
cape and that of Guardafui is the bay of Bela, 
entirely open, and with elevated steep shores. 

Cape Guardafui (Aromata promontorium) is 
the south limit of the gulf of Socotra ; it is a 
point descending in the manner of steps to the 
sea, and one mile from it there are no soundings. 
From hence to the entrance of the Red Sea the 
coast is inhabited by the Samaulies, who prohibit 
the entrance of all strangers into their ports, but 
trade in their own vessels with Aden and Mocha. 
This part of the coast, though now a sandy desert, 
is described in the Periplus of the Erythrceati sea 
as being then covered with flourishing settlements 
of the Egyptian Greeks. 

Mount Felix (Elephas Mons), fifteen leagues 
west of Cape Guardafui, is a high steep cliff) pro- 
jecting into the sea from a plain, and seventeen 
leagues further is Cape St. Peter, at the termina- 
tion of a ridge of rugged hills, one of which has 
the name of Dutchman's Cap.* Burnt, Bird, or 

White 

• This fcntiful name is frequently given by seamen to round topped hills. 
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, White bland (Agaikocles Insula) is & great rock 
/three leagues offshore, white with the excre- 
ment of aefet birds. Berbera, or Borbora {Mondi 
Emporium), is one of the chief trading places of 
,the Samaulies. 

The bay of Zeila (Avcdites Sinus) is filled with 
shoals ; Cape Rasbel is its S.E. point. The town 
of. Zeila is at the head of the bay, on the river 
Hoanza, and was before the arrival of the Portu- 
guese in India a great trading place. 



The island of Socotra (Dioscorides) is situated 
in the gulf of Socotra, forty leagues east of Cape 
Guardafui, hence it is naturally an African island, 
though some geographers give it to Arabia, from 
its inhabitants being of Arabic origin, and form- 
ing a dependence of the Sheik of Kessem, on 
the south coast of Arabia. It is twenty-seven 
leagues long east and west, and seven leagues 
broad, generally mountainous, and towards the 
sea presents the appearance of total sterility ; its 
interior produces dates and aloes, and pastures 
cattle and goats, but it has no corn of any kind. 
It has no harbour, but possesses two roads with 
good anchorage, according to the monsoon ; that 
on the N.E., named Tamarida, is the chief place, 
and here provisions and fresh water are most 
plentiful. The island is only visited by Arab 
vessels. 

Between 
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Between Socotra and Cape Guardaftu, nearly 
in mid-channel, is the island Abdal Curia, formed 
of two hummocks ; it is said to have fresh water. 
East of it are two islets, called the Brothers ; and 
five leagues from the N. W. end of Socotra are the 
two Sabedyna, or White Rocks, resembling ships 
under sail. 



A 
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a- MADAGASCAR. 



The ancients were most probably unacquainted 
with the Island of Madagascar, and it was first made 
vaguely known to Europeans by Marc Paul, who 
received some information respecting it by its 
present name, from the Arabs. It also escaped 
the notice of De Gama, who coasted along Africa, 
and was first seen by Lorenzo Almeida in 1506, 
from whom it probably received the name of St. 
Lawrence, which it retained until the reign of 
Henry IV.^ when some French navigators gave it 
that of Isle Dauphin. Its native name is Made- 
gasse. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands of 
the world, being 240 leagues long, from north to 
south, and from 40 to 70 leagues broad. It is 
separated from the coast of Africa by the channel 
of Mosambique, from 80 leagues to 120 broad. 
A ridge of high mountains * runs through the 
island from north to south, containing various va- 
luable minerals and fossils ; and also give rise to 
a vast number of rivers and rivulets, which reach 
the sea, and abound in fish. In no region of the 

vol. m. d globe 

• Thought to ban mi efarttkm of 10 to 13,000 fc*. 
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globe is vegetation so luxuriant as in tkis t&kmj} 
where nature abandoned to its own fertility, iptor 
duces the most various productions of the vegetar 
ble reign. The hills are covered to their summit* 
with immense timber trees* and the plains or vaat 
savannahs, are clothed with a rich herbage, afford- 
ing pasture to innumerable cattle and sheep. I&5& 
is cultivated to a great extent, and all tfefc 
other vegetables and fruits of the tropics gpow 
spontaneously. Unfortunately, however, this soil- 
ing scene is generally more than counterbalanced 
by the extreme unhealthiness of the climate* 
which renders it the almost certain grave of Eu-* 
ropeans. r ♦ 

The wild animals of the island are of few sper 
cies, there being neither Hons, tigers, nor el^r 
phants, nor does it possess the horse. 

At present Madagascar affords few objects ef 
commerce, and its exports are almost totally oen- 
fined to rice and cattle to the Mauritius. Tbf 
Arabs export some of the species of fruit, calied 
sea cocoq-nut x or cocoa-nut of the Maldivas, (n&r 
medica of botanists). The tree which affords thiB. 
fruit is a species of palm, and is found on the I^leof 
Palms, on the coast of Madagascar only ; at least* 
it has not hitherto been discovered in any other 
part of the world. The nuts picked up on th? 
shores of the Maldiva islands, are probably con- 
veyed there in the S.W. monsoon, when the cur- 
rents between Madagascar and these islands sgt 
tothe^T.E. 

The i$feo£ t\m 9fF*mrq tee *Jso te?n ...etr 
v / ported : 
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parted : they are of &i acrid atomatic nature, and 
titodty the natives to season their food Hie 
ettar objects of commerce are eagle or aloe wood 
(agallochum), which may be procured in any 
aoantky, but of which little or none is taken off. 
The island affords cotton, and many useful gums 
and resins, amongst which is the elastic gum, or 
Iftdia rubber (iatropha ehstica). 
' The island of Madagascar is inhabited by va- 
rious tribes or casts, whose physical and moral 
characteristics denote their being descended from 
?Wy different races. 

The Betshnicaracs, or negro race, who inhabit 
the N.E. coast, are in general stout and well made, 
and the women handsome ; but the men are 
drunkards, cowards, and thieves. The Antibani* 
vouls, neighbours of the last named cast, are more 
laborious and less debauched, but also more stupid 
and ignorant The Betalimenes employ them- 
ielves ehiefly in raising cattle. 
* The Hvms> who inhabit the province of An- 
cove, near the middle of the island, differ entirely 
itom the above tribes. They are tall and well 
Wade, though rather slender, and much resemble 
*he natives of India, having long black hair, 
aquiline noses, and thin lips : there is also some 
difference in their dialect. This cast is by far 
th£ most advanced in the arts, being acquainted 
with the manner of forging iron, and are correct 
Ifrtitato^s of the nicest European works in 
metal ; their chains of gold and silver are partictf- 
Hirly fine. They inhabit the most healthy J>ro- 
' d 2 vince 
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viooe of the island, being from its elevation w 
cold in winter that fires are necessary ; but the 
province producing neither tree nor shrub, they 
Use, the straw of a gramineous plant as fueL * 

The Artfamahouris form another peculiar cast;" 
whose language differs from that of the other 
tribes, being a dialect of the Malay, and their 
features also denote their being descended from the 
Malay race.* A detail of the subdivisions of all 
these races would lead us far beyond the limits we 
have prescribed to ourselves, and we must there- 
fore confine our notice to a few of the promi* 
nent and general traits in the Madagasse cha- 
racter- 

The Madagasses taken generally are lazy, 
spending three-fourths of their time in their huts, 
stretched on a mat, and playing on the marou-vani* 
or tritri. Their only serious employments ace 
the chase, fishing, and occasionally looking 
after their cattle. Careless of the future, the 
Madagasse little fears the frowns of fortune, and * 
as he is unacquainted either with love or friend- 
sltip, he has little to disturb the tranquillity of b*tf 
mind. His religion extends to the acknowledge* 
msnt of. a preserving deity, to whom he pays 

no 

» la the center of tlie island is said to exist a race of dwarfs, named 
himos, who do not exceed three feet and half in height, whose aims are 
extremely long, with paws like those of the ape, and the females totally 
without breasts, nourishing their infants with cows milk, of which animals 
thty breed great herds. A Kimot woman was sold to the French at Port 
Da^hin in {7£8, and is the only iadmduaj of the species ever See* bj 
Europeans. 
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DO devotion, bat cm the contrary, loads him with 
invectives, when any misfortune "happens to ftrro. 
He also believes in am evil spirit, whose habitual 
residence 13 u burying places, and hence he wflt 
m* approach a grave during the night. Iri general 
ham youtfr is spent in debauchery, and it is fctffr 
uittfl the middle of his career that he takes a wife 
tar ^accompany him the rest of the way. The toatf 
ifegelo ceremony consists in killing a buHoek, and 
finKtog the two families- All ages are addicted 
tarexbets of spirituous liquors, and to their dwn 
ukoariqating mixtures. 

rJL Mftdagasse accused of sorcery is confined in 
a solitary hut without victuals for two or three 
dayiv when he is obliged to undergo an ordeal by 
sfrfrttorcmg a poisonous infusion, which if he keeps 
d&war-issure to destroy, at the Same time that it 
cto&ritte him, but if he has the go6d fortune to 
tfcftttfr ; it up, by the natural exertion of the sto- 
nMbh atone, he lives and is acquitted. The same 
t&fifc is ordered to persons of both sexes, accused 
o^fcie&tuous intercourse, as well as in cases of 
dfttibttuV Yobbery , for where the fact is proved, 
tJftgfo&iin&I is condemned to slavery. 
?^R|e professions of priest and physician are here, 
afttamongst most savage nations, united in the 
same p^raon : and are practised only by individuals 
oOfit Arab tribes. 

t^ffee^lress of the women consists in a girdle, or 
kflp^Qf petticoat, and a long piece of cloth r one 
enfl^f which is folded round the hips, while the 
other covers the shoulders, and head in wet wea- 

d 3 ther: 
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tber ; a corset closed both before and behind like 
a banyan, and which leaves the bosom bare* com- 
pletes 'the die*. The ornaments of the women are 
necklaces and bracelet! of glass beads, or gold 
and silver chains. Both sexes wear amulet* of 
bits of certain woodsy &c. enveloped in cloth on 
their necka and wrists* to defend them from the 
effects oi sorcery. The leaves of the ravensera 
serve the purposes of plates, dishes* and spoons. 
The various estimations of the population of 
Madagascar make it from a million to a million 
and halfl of souls. 

The western side of Madagascar has many bays 
and rivers, but very few of them are ever visited 
by European ships and consequently are very little 
known. The most frequented is St. Augustine's 
bay at the S. W. extremity of the island, which is a 
safe road where may be had any quantity of refresh- 
ments, particularly bullocks, goats, fowls, Guinea 
fowls, oranges, limes, plantains, pumpkins, yams, 
and sweet potatoes. They are procured from the 
natives in exchange for gunpowder, looking-glasses, 
muskets, pistols, brass and iron pots, knives and 
scissars, nails, flints, &c. Water is filled in the 
boats four or five miles u$k a river, named Dart- 
mouth, which falls into the bay and which abounds 
(as well as the bay) in fish, but is also infested by 
the alligator. The chief of this part of the island 
resides in a mud-built town twelve miles from the 
bay ; most of the natives who go on board ship to 
barter, speak a little English and have taken 

English 
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Jf^isti tftlteJ, such as the Prince of W*l^ Duke 

of York, &c. 

,; Moruhdava bay, fo latitude 26° 16', fe SttAie- 

, thfce$ visited fbr hrfteihrtientt ; it iseipdsfed'froih 

J^.W. to S.W. itfd fras several Shaikh feared 

livers falling into it. A tillage iff huts ii ort the 

atotfth side of the bay.- 
r ^Betobatook bay in 13° ^ fc htfgig ahd &f£, ahd 

.presented as otoe 6f the iftost eligible places lit 
t $e fektticl for a Ettto|>ean settlement. Btrtloeks 
r atra rice are very abundant, as tofcll as ottter otyects 

df* cdttimerce. The Pencil frafchased slaved knd 
;> Cattle here for the (tsef of the Isle of France j 
: tfrhich were drove across the island to Foiil point, 
optofrere the slaves wete ertibarked and the cattle 
; slaughtered and salted. The natives are friendly 
L to strangers and the -Arabs of the continent visit 
. ihh port for purposes 6f trade. The town, frorrt 
- Which the bay has its naftie, is three leagues withiti 

the entrance of the bay, and on a cove entirely 

landlocked and accessible to ships. 

Vi New Masseliege is a large town on a barred 

tl( jpiver accessible only to small craft. It is protected 

x \fj a mud fort with many canon ; and the king's 

. residence is built in the European manner with two 

_r stories, with an armoury and many articles of Euro- 

, peati furniture, as tables, chairs, looking-glasses, &c. 

? Many Arabs reside here and trade to Arabia and 

* Persia. Opposite the river's mouth is an island 

about four mites long, on which the French had 
t , Wee an establishment. 

Manigara river is said to be six miles broad at 
n 4 the 
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^ the entaatoot* with ux and seveu fathortttRthJnfc 
leagues up- >; 

The bight or bay of Astada is a huge indeqh 
tation at the N.W. end of the island, with sevwA 
islands before it. Here is Morigambo harbour* d©^ 
scribed as capacious and safe. 

Passandava, at the N.W. extremity of the island* 
is a large bay running seven leagues to the south* 
It abounds in provisions, wood 9 »d water, 
*o<u<. Fort Dauphin, the principal establishment of 
the French, is near the S.E, extremity of the 
island, on a cove capable of receiving five or si* 
vessels, land-locked, The fort is situated on high 
ground commanding the road, and is a long squarfc 
surrounded by a wall of lime and gravel coated 
with cement. Two leagues south of the fort is a 
large river, which, at a short distance from its 
mouth expands into a lake, fifteen miles in circuit > 
the mouth of the river is however, as well as most 
others on the east coast, barred against the en* 
trance of ships. This part of the island is very 
populous and under a great many chiefs; their 
villages are on eminences, fortified with parapets 
pf turf, pallisades, and ditches. Bullocks, poultry* 
#nd provisions are abundant, but good water is 
pnly found at some distance from the shore, where 
are excellent springs. The bay of Sfc Luce .is 
within several islands and reefs : on its south point 
the French formed a pallisaded establishment in 
1787- : 

Manooro river, in latitude 20°, is muclr ire- 
guested by the French pf the Mauritius for rice 

*nd 
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*Mfci#atlfo r^hsr natives manufacturer fiae mats **f?** 
and cloth from the fibres of a plant, as well aa' 
ctoth from the cotton of the island. Xbere is a 
village at the mouth of the river, and before it 
good anchorage within a reef. 

Hy Vondron is a considerable village, and 
gfeat rice market, three leagues south of Tamatave. 
Tbis latter is on a lagoon, named Nossebe; land- 
ing is difficult, from a high surf. The French 
ftftd a post here, to procure cattle and rice for 
th&r islands, but which was taken by the English in 
I&l 1 ; it was on a high point of land and considered 
healthy. The Isle of Prunes is three leagues from 
Tamatave, small but covered with wood, and has 
fresh water. Between Tamatave and Foul Point 
are several villages on the shore. 
* Foul Point, (Voulu-Voulu o{ the natives), the 
second establishment of the French, is on a cove 
within a reef, which shelters the anchorage. The 
French settlement consists of a piece of ground, 
surrounded by pallisades, with a house for the 
resident, sheds, &c. A large native village i$ 
Close to it, where is the king's residence, con* 
sitting oii a story, raised from the ground, 
ascended to by a ladder, and surrounded by the 
httts of his attendants and women. Slaves and 
cattle kre procured here by the French in ex- 
shange for musquets, powder and shot, flints, 
Jcnives, &c. 

St. Mary's Island (Now Ibrahim of the na- 
tives) is two leagues from the main ; the east side 
is lined with breakers, but the west side forms a 
l . good 
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******. godrtrf*tV1^dc^ 

fleets. The country abounds in provisions, dnd 
Spars for masts may be had here. The .French 
formed an establishment here in 1740, but tfctf 
persons in it were all massacred by the natives 
In 1743 they renewed it, but it was abandoned in 
1760, on account of its unhealthiness, Thifc 
island was the rendezvous of the European pittites 
that infested the Indian seas in the beginning of 
the last century. (A) 

Antoogilbay (Maagkabees of the natives) is 
fcight or nine leagues wide, and fifteen deep; it* 
$h6res are elevated, and towards its head are 
Some islands, within which is an excellent harbour, 
Called by the French, Port ChoiseuL Several 
rivers fall into the bay, but they are all barred 
against the entrance of any thing but boats, though 
deep within. This is one of the most fertile parts 
of the island, but also the most unhealthy : the tide 
rises three or four feet. Here the French attempted 
to form an establishment conducted by the cele- 
brated adventurer Benko&wsky. 

Pbrt Louquez, at the N.E. extremity of the 
island, is a capacious and secure harbour for the 
largest fleets; it is also said to be healthy and 
abundant in provisions. 

The chief capes of Madagascar are, Cape $t. 
Mary, the south point} Cape St Andrew, the 
N.W. } Cape Ambre, the north ; and Cape Eapt,- 
the east. 

The following are the islands, rocks, and skoals 
In the Mosambique Channel;— <- 

Bassas 
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Sassa* de India,* alow island, five miles loUg" and *«»&»'• 
tltree broad, with some low kuntmocks, and lined 
■Iry a sandy beach j it ban son* tree* ^ff i. 
40° DTE. 

Enropa Rocks, a dangerous reef of oouriderabte 
extent, and partly above water, £1° 85* 8. 40° 
'8" E. 

Coffin, Savon, or Stony Inland, loir and small, iSwr 
leagues off the coos* of Madagascar, 17 80' S. 

Juan de Nova, or St. Chrieto pker , deem to be tile 

tame island, thougfc two an*, laid down in. taost 

' charts. It Is about two alike long* aad covered wish 

shrubs, and the resort of aquatic bines, 17° 8* 

fl. 48° # E. 

Chesterfield Shoal, with a entail dry patchy 18° 
ftl' S. 44° # E. 



THB COMORO ISLANDS. 

The Comoro Island* lay in Ike north ettflMee 

of the Mosambique Channel, and are tim in 

number, eta. Comoro* called by the native* Anefa- 

" alga; Aajuan, or Binznan, corrupted io .Wionaa 

'by Europeans MayotM, en* Mrtlly or MehiMav 

' Anptm h of a triamgnkw shape, arid r&e* 

in well wooded moontaine, the highest of whteh 

terminates in a small peak ; the wh^e Mand is 

covered with calcined eobstances that evince 

fte effects of volcanic fires. The climate is 

healthy j and though towards- the sea the land 

• ' is 

• Wwe*Br-e»nn*g«a«*«i«)» 4* .**», {MMbo/Oe Jewttt) 

* Olril. lij tk»mis»*»of trt*»*Wiag ai»ibra»ii torn the Portuguese 
cfaaru, ha* been made Awfla. 
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is not very fertile, it improves intend. The 
vallies, or cither glens, have each their rivtdeli 
descending from the steep mountains which bound 
them, and- whose summits are covered with ton-* 
ber trees, and their bases with cocoa nuts, banAnas,* 
oranges, and lemons. The sugar-cane comes to 
perfection as well as the indigo plant Thfc' 
only wild animals known on the island are 
the makk and the common mouse ; the domestic 
ones are very small horned cattle with humps, and 
goats* The commonest birds are, Guinea fowl, 
doves, and quails. The population of the island 
in 1801 was not calculated at more than 6 or 
7tOOO; though it appears. to have been formerly 
much greater. The natives seem to be a mix- 
ture of Arabs and. negroes; their religion is also 
a mixture of Mahometanism and negro idolatry. 
They are good sailors, and have vessels called 
trankeys of some burden, in which they trade to * 
Bombay and Surat with cocoa-nuts and cowries. 

Anjuan is governed by a chief or sultan, who 
pretends to a superiority over the other islands. 
The people are divided into nobles and peasants ; 
the for&er are the only merchants, and monopo- k1 
lize the trade of supplying European vessels irith 
ftesh provisions, the only purpose for which they 
touch at this island. 

The bay of Moochadon, on the north side at 
the island, is the place now usually visited by 
European $hip$: this bay occupies the whole of 
this side, the N.E. and N.W. points of the island 
being its limits. . Off the former are some breakers, . 
bit it nt?y be approached withi* half * mite ; and 

off 
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offlhe N.W. point «r* sitoatt island, Called the 
Paps, united to the point by a reef. SeVeraF 
rivulets fall into this bay, so that watering is 
easy. The town is a mere assemblage of miserable 
hovels, surrounded by a wall fifteen feet high, 
flanked with square towers. It is also defe&ded 
by a kind of fort, on an elevation ; the ascent to 
which is by 3 to 400 steps, inclosed between two 
wails. There are also two villages dn tlws bay, 
one on the east, and the other on the west. 

On a bay of the east side of the island was the 
town of Anjuan, formerly the usual anchorage of 
European vessels ; but the town was destroyed by 
the Madagasses, in 1790. 

Comoro », or Angaziga, though twenty-five leagues 
distant from Anjuan, is so high as to be seen from 
it, and appears at this distance as an immense 
mountain. The coasts are said to be difficult of 
access* and it has no good anchorage; but it 
contains several villages, of which the principal 
are on the N.W. whefe is a fine sandy beach with- 
outwrf. 

Mtyfitta* *even leagues S.E. of Anjuan, hay 
totefabtet anehojage on the north, before a large ' 
village. In 1804 its population was estimated at 
oply 18 to 1,500 persons. Off its N;£. point is 
an island of similar appearance to the Paps of 
Aptyuan, which may produce a dangerous mistake 
in tfrbjflg this island for the former : the north side \ 
of (Mayotta being lived with shoals and reds. ■ v 

\MoMy* or Mohilla, five leagues 8.W* of An- ; 
jupti* ia surrounded by reefs* through which am 
***» paefege*. It hasa viBage on tfc^iiocth, and 

another 
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another on the south j at the fonacr is a toieralftl 
watering place* l 1 

These islands, and partictjjad^ Anjuao, am 
often invaded by the Madagaases, who lay every 
thing waste with fire and sword. In the month of 
October their predatory expeditions assemble in 
the Bay of Vahemas, from whence they proceed 
akrag the coast to the Isle of Noase, increasing 
their force as they proceed, until it often amounts 
to 600 canoes, with thirty to thirty-five men in 
eaqh; they then steer to the west, regulating 
their course by the sun and stars, till they reach 
the Comoro Islands, which, however, they often 
miss, and either perish at sea, or arrive at the 
coast of Africa, 



ISLE OF BOURBON, 

The Isle of Bowwow was discovered in 154* 
by the Portuguese, who waned it Mesemhmas, 
after the discoverer. This nation neglecting it* 
the French agent at Madagascar took possession 
of it in 1942, but made no efficient settlement. 
In 1646 the colonists of Madagascar mutinying, 
twelve of the ringleader* were banished to this 
island, which they found entirely covered wi*h 
wood In 165* it received the name of BouRfto*, 
and some cattle having been conveyed to it, 
multiplied exceedingly. The French, however, 
appear to hwe again neglected die island until 
k&fl> when it was granted to die French East 
Ifttlia Company. 

At the Francis revolution the name of Bourboa 

was 
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mH^Wg^d toZ* R^juon, and in the year 180$ 
the island received the name of Buonaparte I In 

1309 it was captured by the English. 

Bourbon is fourteen leagues long, and nine 
broad. It is composed entirely of lava and other 
volcanic substances, thrown out by two craters ; 
the largest of which is extinct, and has an eleva- 
tion of 1,400 yards ; the second vomits con- 
tinual flames : the whole island, indeed, present* 
the appearance of the dregs of a volcano, per- 
pendicular hills of every shape being scattered in 
confusion, separated by yawning chasms, through 
which foaming torrents precipitate themselves. 
Immense masses of rock overhang the brow of 
frightful precipices, and appear moveable by the 
slightest touch ; rugged scoriae, basaltic prisms, 
disposed in regular ranges ; in short, there is not 
a spot of the island but presents the vestiges of 
lubterraneous fires. 

The shore is generally bordered by a narrow 
beach, covered with volcanic stones, nor is real 
Wid found on any part of it, while in many places 
tl^ cliffs project over the sea, and leave no possi- 
bility of landing. The coast between St. Peter's 
ai}d St. Paul's, on the west side, is bordered by 
reefs of coral, from whence the lime used on the 
island is procured. A border of about a league 
and a half in depth round the island, is all that 
is clear and cultivated. On the windward side 
the land rises gradually, and here are the chief 
plantations, though the leeward side is the most 
fertile ; the former has, however, the advantage 

of 
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6f being refreshed by the sea breezes, and is there- 
fore preferred as a residence. ' 

The spots of lava not yet covered with zxtf 
toil, which form nearly half the superfices of thfc 
island, are named Les Brulees (the Burnt) ; antf 
there are other uncultivated tracks, called savan- 
nahs, covered with gramineous plants, of which! 
no use is made, but which would afford excellent 
pasture for sheep, if the moss was destroyed. 

Coffee and cotton were originally the chief ob- 
jects of cultivation at Bourbon. The former, it 
seems, was introduced from Arabia, and grafted 
on a wild kind indigenous in the island. It is 
considered as having very little degenerated. The 
manner of gathering and drying it is the same as 
in the West Indies ; but the coffee of Bourbon 
ripens and is gathered in the dry season, from 
March to October, while that of the West Indies 
is in the wet; and it is packed in bags, made of 
the leaves of the pandanus istilis, which hold 
lOOlbs. each. Under the French dominion, coffee 
was almost the only medium of exchange in the 
island, and answered the purpose of circulating 
specie. The owners lodged it in the public mk+ 
gazines, and received receipts, which were as ef- 
ficient in circulation as coin, at the rate of ten 
Spanish dollars the bag. On exportation in foreign 
vessels every bag pays one dollar and a half, and 
half a dollar in French vessels. 

The cultivation of cotton has greatly decreased 
iHnce the revolution, in consequence of the war 
having rendered the exportation very precarious, 

and 
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and often impossible ; and the same cause pre-. 
venting the importation of grain from Madagas-. 
car. Cotton has generally been superseded by In- 
dian icorn and rice, both for the consumption of 
Uhis island and the Isle of France. 

In I77O the spices of the Moluccas were first 
introduced into Bourbon. The clove was found to 
succeed the best, but has still greatly degenerated* 
The cultivation has nevertheless been continued, 
wid has increased to a considerable extent. The 
harvest commences in Octobor, and lasts till De- 
cember. 

\ , Tfce produce of the tielkbd in 1408 w.«* . ; 
<>'H 55,700 quiifl&tecfwheat. » !^ * 

*•■■ — 54,800 do. mhiEe. - '« ' 

nrtfrr ^30,000 do. coffee. 
if -r* 15,000 do. cloveft. ' 

IftlSlty 5^000 do. coffee, at lOSp.d. the quintal; 
,,. vf- : 45,000 db. doves, at 38 do. do, 
^•' --.*•• c&tton, at 25 do. do. 

^J^Sff ingles ie also one branch of the industry 
9^ f ^f J^J^nders, aqd the honey is as celebrated as 

Z$ffl$$Jb$ otyj&cfa above mentioned, the island 
^Qd^es. t cacafl, tobacco, cocoa-nuts, tamarinds; 
iBfo8!fa\'$fWfid fwto gum benja^jo, ebon^ 

?^f^mfrr . i 4 . v. 

The salubrity of the climate is particui^Hy.ex* 
%&£$$& ri&/*te ^WflaJ'Jg . compjexipns o£-*he 
W^$#?V$^<»# .^ ra withinjbe^ra, 
glfoiWiWvK-tW haying a. to»i^ $ negr<} 
t u J0i" in- E blood, 
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Ubock wttl hw»4« QPWflprispiioiwt^^ 

t ,. Jbf £h? mttltk QffJwupiy beaK&fgafes of ^yijj 
jcsocjm****, which o&jactoigwifc.daiji^ 
Jtfaceh to October is thei wort danf$fQp*AjW(#L 
for ship* when, according^, the wind jnay be, 
they should be always prepared tp gp tossa opU^e 
appearance of a gale. ; „ f ,-.;,. 

Though the island is entirely vdcauic, earth- 
quakes ar* ^uncommon, and the shocks, wbep 
they happen, very slight and partial; j&either has 
it any warm or mineral springs, nor the appow- 
apce of jmy other metal than iron* . \ 

<. Some species of animals, indigency to the 
island, have been nearly, if not tptally eptt#$$tqd 
by the Maroon hunters : such is the dconte*, pr 
didus-ncptus, described by Linneus, NaC Hist. 
Oi$. 480, The hog and goat, both introduced }ff 
the Portuguese, and which became* a wild, 'race, 
are also exterminated, as well as the land tortoise, 
which filled the wcods j'and even the ^ea turtle 
has abandoned its shores. Wild horsey af ^ met 
with. -/- - t . •♦ . ||F *-, . - . 

The. population of the islapd, wA'$& fyas 
4,000 whites and 15,000 negroes ^nd. pepple^of 
colour. 

In 1776 Raymd makes the number . 6*340 whites, 
and 26,165 slaves. ■» - .. 

ISO© eight to 9,000 whites and free people of 

Colour, and 100,000 slaves. . 
1810 10,000 do. do. acd90^K>e slaves. 
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population; they are in general free people of 
colour, who have no inheritance and are too proud 
to work. They usually purchase a female slave as 
& wife, and continually traverse the most inacces- 
sible parts of the island, where nu. -away or Ma- 
roon negroes conceal themselves. Perhaps no 
human beings in a state of society suffer such 
privation's as these hunters. The caverns of the 
rocks are their only habitations, and a little rice 
their' whole sustenance while absent on their ex- 
cursions. 

This island is seldom visited by European ves- 
sels, and hence the inhabitants depend on the 
Isle of France for all the merchandize of Europe, 
for which they give their produce in exchange. 
] *> *th& island is divided into eleven districts fcr 
O^tetfers, viz. St. Denis, St. Paul, St. Louis, St. 
Si Le*, St. Peter, St. Rose, St. Susannah, St. 
Maty; St. Benoit, St. Joseph, and St. Andrew. 
CJ * ; St. Dints, on the north, is the chief place of the 
J Mkrifli Its road is entirely open, atni landing is 
inconvenient, though a kind of draw-bridge, or 
'fc&ngtrig 1 jetty, of timber, secured by iron chains, 
*% ctifisthictfed for the pufpose : it extends eighty 
feet into the sea, and at its extremity a rope-ladder 
is 'feted to ascend by* The town consists of! a 
number of straggling houses enclosed by palli- 
;<sadfe% they are generally of wood with bare walJs,and 
wretchedly furnished, owing to the enormous price 
of etoary article of foreign merchandise. Tbeftowa 
is divided into upper and lower : in the former re- 

e 2 side 
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latter, which is. at the motfth of the liver St- Deoi?, 
fmd has besides * rivulet ruapiog tbjrottgfr it, ift oo* 
copied by tfc* shop-keepers and Iqwer das$> , , 

/S/. PauFs, on the N.W., seven leagues toiler 
ward of St. Denis, is the second place <of tb$. 
iiland. Its road is protected by a powtsoqtta 
N.E. and by some rocks off Point Houesaae on tb# 
S.W., but is opeu to the N.W. ; the depth is niner 
teen to twenty-four &thoms two miles off shore* 
This is capable of being made an excellent, har- 
bour, at a trifling expense, by running out a pier, 
and cutting a communication with a lake behind 
the beach, which, by being deepened, w*ukL forot 
^ fine basin. Vessels are here, as well as at St. 
Denis, loaded jby canoes with great dispatch. T-frw 
load and $t. Denis are the only ones of the island 
for phips of any burden, and are secure in the dry 
season, from October tp March}, the other months, 
a heavy swell often rolls in with westerly wiqds. . 

St Lew, new th£ puddle of the west side, is, a 
large and handsome village > but the anchorage in 
the road is very unsafe : it is, thprefpjre, oniy 
visited by small craft, three or fpur times a yeiuv 
to take off the produce, who remain always «nde$ 
sail. m 

St. Peter's, on the §. W., is a village of a, few 
houses, and some magazines. It is situated on 
the right point, of the entrance of the river Abprd* 
which, it is thought, may be made a good have© 
for merchant vessels, by constructing two jettjies. 
This is the hottest p$r£ of the island, and thfc s<$ 

in 
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Jn'theftSighbourhood is generally barren, the date 
being* the only tree that thrives, but some spots 
afford aft abundant crop of cotton. 

St. Rose, on the &E., consists of * church sur- 
rounded by a few houses. It is situated on a little 
bay, in which the sea is generally pretty smooth, 
and vessels therefore anchor off it. It has also a 
little creek where the boats land without difficulty. 

St. Suzanna, on the N.E., consists of a few 
scattered houses, in a fine situation, and surround- 
ed by fields of wheat and maize. 

St. Marie, four miles north of St. Suzanna, con- 
state of isolated houses, surrounding a circular bay, 
into which falls a river of the same name. 



ISLE OF FRANCE. 

The Isle of France was discovered by the Por- 
tuguese in 15GO, and named Acerno, or Isle of 
Swans; but being neglected by them, the Dutch 
toote possession of it in 1598, and named it Mau- 
rptim, after their stadtholder, Prince Maurice. It 
#to lio*, hdWever, tiH 1640 that they formed au 
establishment on it at Grosport, but in 1712 they 
agaift abandoned it ; and three years after, the 
Ifanet* East India Company formed an establish- 
tfient at Port Louis, and gave the island its present 
liMtfe* In 1764 the company ceded it, together 
1*itfi the Me of Bourbon, to the crown. 

The island is fourteen leagues long, and eight 
broad, being of an irregular oval figure, contain- 
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frig 310,000 square acres, and is surrounded by 
coral reefs and islets. The land gradually rises from 
the shore towards the centre of the island, where is 
a woody plain, elevated 1,500 feet above the level 
Of the sea; In the midst of this plain is a sharp 
conical mountain, called Le Piton de Milieu de 
L'fsle. There are several other distinct mountains, 
the principal of which is named Piter Boot, whose 
summit is surmounted with an enormous andinac- 

siofe rock, the elevation being 3,000 feet : its 
base is surrounded by marshes, from whence the 
principal rivers of the island issue. These rivers 
have, however, sensibly diminished, by the indis- 
criminate destruction of the forests that clothed 
the sides of the hills, so that the island, which was 
formerly profusely watered, is now, particularly on 
the north, where the rivulets are all dried up, al- 
most in want of it. There are some lakes among 
the mountains. 

Thg vegetable productions of the island are ex- 
tremely numerous, and afford a vast harvest to a 
bQt^nist ;' but the account of them does not come 
within the limits of our work : it is said, howevfer, 
that one half the flora of the island is composed of' 
ferns and cryptogams. 

Though, in general, the soil is less fertile than 
that of Bourbon, and is every where covered with 
rocks that preclude the use of the plough, yet a 
considerable quantity of land is in cultivation, pro- 
ducing coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar, and some rite 
iri^the swampy spots. 1 

^The wiftl animals of the island are, dee^, h^dge- 1 

hogs, 
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hogs, monkeys, and rats of various kinds. The 
horned cattle are of the small Madagascar breed, 
with humps y and the horses of the Arabian ex- 
' traction, but much degenerated. 

Birds are not numerous, and are chiefly of the 
smaller species. Some of them are foreigners, par- 
ticularly the Calfat, which is said to be propagated 
from some individual escaped from captivity, and 
the martin was purposely introduced from the Phi- 
lippines to destroy the insects which devoured the 
vegetables, and has completely succeeded in ex- 
tirpating caterpillars, grasshoppers, &c. but these 
birds have also multiplied so prodigiously as to be 
almost as destructive as the insects to the crops ; 
hence every proprietor is obliged to present a 
certain number of their heads, as well as those ot 
sparrows, to the magistrates annually. 

The population of the island in 

Whites. People of colour. Slave*. 

1763 was 3,000 500 15,wu 

1778 .... 3,151 1,190 25,154 

1806.... 7,000 7,000.:.... 70,000 

The produce of the island is estimated as fol- 

^' ; Coffee/. .......600,0001b. 

Cotton 500,000 

?f Indigo.. SO ' 000 

Sugar .5,000,000 

Cloves ZO' 000 

The island is divided into twelve quarters, w*. 
Port Louis, Poudre d'Or, Pamptemouwes, (ce- 
lebrated by the pen < St. Pierre), Ha* La 
■ 4 Riviere 
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Rivieite des Remparta, Trois Islets^ Gnos ,Poc4 
Savannah, the military quarter (in the centre of the 
-island atocT almost uninhabited and uncultivated), 
Moka, the Plains of Wiilems, and the Plans df 
'St. !Pferrew 

Port Lotas, at the revol ution called Port Libert y 9 
and Port North- West, and since, Port Napoleon, is 
khe only town of the island : it contains about J,000 
-whites, and double that number of people of 
colour. The houses are chiefly of woedv and 
few of them have more than the ground floor, m 
Consequence of the heavy storms the island is sub* 
ject to. 

The entrance of the port is between twa iee&, 
tunning out from each point, and is so narrow; 
that but One vessel can be warped or towed in at 
a time, for the S,E. wind blowing almost con- 
stantly, prevents their sailing in, except occasion- 
ally when the S.W. wind serves for an hour or two; 
and a light air from the* N.W. also sometimes 
prevails, but this is very precarious. The port is 
capable of holding about fifty ships. 

"Cooper's Island off the North Point of the en- 
trance of the port, to which it is joined by an ar- 
tificial causeway 800 feet long, is nearly level with 
the water, and is strongly fortified, but command- 
ed by batteries on the main. 

Port Bourbon, the ancient Gros Port, at the 
revolution named Port South-East, and sirice Port 
Imperial. Its entrance is defended by Iale Passg, a 
cbral rock, one league off shore, on which is a 
* T - circular 
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«pcnl* battery and barracks. This islafid has no 
fresh water. 

Port de la Savannah, or Souillac, on the south, 
is a tolerable road defended by a battery. 

Great Black River, on the S, W. has a good road 
before it, within coral reefs. It is defended by 
some batteries, but has not water for large ships 
within gun-shot of them. Small craft can only 
etiter the river. 

Off the north end of the Isle of France are se- 
yteraT small volcanic isles, viz. Coin de Mire, 
three miles and a half north of Cape Malheureux 
(the north point of the island), with a safe chan- 
nel between : this island is entirely composed of 
beds of lava. 

Flat Island, north of Coin du Mire, is less ele- 
cted than the others ; the shore is a white calca- 
reous st6ne, and the other parts of a reddish co- 
lour : on it is the appearance of a volcanic crater. 
: Pigeon-House Island, a little west of Flat Is- 
fond, is dn enormous lump of bazaltic lava, of a red- 
dish browtf colour. 

" ' Round Island rises in the form of a cone, 
dbdtit 200 feet high : its shores are rugged, preci- 
pitous, and inaccessible. 

: Serpent's Island, the northernmost, is five 
leagues distant from the main. It has its name 
fhim srfiall serpents being said to be found on it, 
akhofcgH tins reptile is unknown in the Isle of 
franfce, or any of the surrounding islets. 
The administration of the Isles x>f Fiance and 

Bourbon 
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Bourbon was confided to a governor-general rea- 
ding at the; fonner island. 



RODERIGUE. 

Roderigue, or Diego Rays, is a dependency of 
the Isle of France, from whence it is distant 100 
leagues to the eastward. It is four or five leagues 
long, and two broad ; it is mountainous and rugged, 
being composed of a calcareous rock, thinly covered 
with a vegetable mould, but is, nevertheless, well 
wooded and fruitful, producing rice, wheat, maize, 
fruits, and vegetables. It was formerly frequented 
by great numbers of green turtle, but which, pro- 
bably from frequent disturbance, have entirely 
abandoned it. The land tortoise, with which it, 
also abounded, is entirely extirpated. It shores 
abound in fish. 

During the persecution of the Protestants in 
France, some gentlemen of that persuasion sought 
refuge in this island, but soon quitted it ; not, how- 
ever, until they had rendered it considerable ser- 
vice, by planting the first cocoa-nuts on it, which 
they found drifted by the waves on the beach. 

When the English expedition against the Isles 
of France and Bourbon rendezvoused at this island 
in 1 809, they found its inhabitants consisted of three 
Frenchmen, two of whom had families, and eighty 
slaves, who possessed seventeen horned cattle, ten 
sheep, twe&iy goats, twenty-five turkies, and a few 
fowls: 

Except 
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Except on the N/E. side, the island is sur- 
rounded by reefs three to six miles off shore. On 
this side is the best anchorage, within several 
reefs, close to the shore j the channels between 
require great caution. 



Scattered Islands and Reefs in the 

INDIAN SEA. 

Cargados Garajos is a chain of low islets and 
sajnd-^anks in the form of a crescent* with ancho- 
rage on the concave or lee side to the N.W. A 
large coral bank runs from these islands to the 
N.W. This appears to be the Nazareth bank of 
the old charts. 

Saya de Malha, or Bank of Misfortune, is of 
great extent, but very little known. It is in 10° 
south, an£ 61° to 62° east. 

GaUegja (thought to be the same as Roquepiz 
ofjDjavis lfclQ), are two small islands in 10§° 
sq£th* /; bui; uncertain longitude. 

San^jJsland, in 15° 52 south, and about 55° 
e^stv.p,£'8pqt of low land, only one-third of a 
n^ ioqg and not so broad. A French slave ship 
wagjppt onit in 1761, the Europeans of which 
ai^ived ^Madagascar in a boat constructed of 1 
tfyfiy rgck j biit the blacks weje left on the island, 
wjua^ th$y all perished except seveji^ w«pen, who 

remained. ■:> 
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Femaioed on it fifteen years, subsisting on the 
shell-fish and turtles, and drinking only the brack- 
ish water. They were taken off* the island by a 
Frendh ship in 1776. 

Off the north end of Madagascar are some scat- 
tered islands of which we have little description. 

Glorieuse, two small islands on a reef W.N. W. 
thirty-five leagues from Cape Ambre. 

Cosmoledo, a cluster of low islands of lime-stone 
and coral, on a reef : they produce only shrubs, 
and are distant fifty-two leagues N. W. by W. from 
Cape Ambre. 

Assumption, a low island with sand downs cover- 
ed with shrubs, seven miles long, has anchorage 
en the west side, but on the east the coral reef & 
steep to. 

Aldabra Islands are two, at some distance from 
each other, but with many islets and rocks between. 
They are fiat and swampy, covered with small trees, 
and abounding with the land tortoise. 



Juan de Nova, N.E. of Cape Ambre, is a semi- 
circular chain of coral islets and reefs eight leagues 
long. The concave or fee side to the N.W. forms 
a kind of basin with a channel into it through the 
reef, with seven and eight feet. The islands have 
small trees, but no fresh water. 
• St. Laurence, a reef, and two sandy islands, N.W. 
of Juan de Nova, and farther in the same direc- 
tion 
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tiojp is St. Pierre,, a coral a#d 'Jgne-stoae isl^fti* 
with small trees. 

Providence island, north of Juan do Npv^ if 
low, nine utiles in circuit. Its north eud is c<^f r 
ed with cQQQ^p^aluis, ajad its south with a spongy 
tree that grows to the height of fifty feet. The 
Maud has fresh water, axifl abppnds with jland 
crabs, (B) A French frigate was 'wrecked PR »thft 
rpef jvhich surrounds this island, in 176% pnd 
gave it the name of Provident, from sayjng< t&$ 
crew, wfyo reached M^d^gasc^r in their boot 
lengthened, ., f ... 

Alphon?p IsUiad, in /£° #,, nine pules inqi$Qui^ 
is Ipw j and five leagues sputh q|;it I are 1 tw^^hfar 
Jpw islets , /• , . * •• , ., 

The Amirante Islands are a,n p$tqn$iy& ftrfehfc 
p^lagopf corfli^ete and reefs;; #h$|thj?ee,^]fti4ktni- 
ipost are name^d 4$$ Neufs, !#. J-Mltfe, $?4 ItoMr 
dense. Eagie4slafld, the pqrthernraost (Jteniirt 
of th? Fr^ijch) i% lpw; s»ndy, .tJu^ipileiJiLiafr 
cuit, and covered with shrubs. There are fiv$ pf 
sis others of a similar natures* They all are vi&fred 
by turtles and frequented by »quatic birds. 

The African Islands are two 6*naU opes, six \&r 
gues north of the bank that surrounds the Amirtftf* 
Islands. They have only a few ejirube and ate 
destitute of fre?h water. i 

The Seychelles, or Mahe, a group of rfbout 
twenty islands, rQn a batik which extends eaat 
from Mah6 Island ,• forty leagues, with from fen to 
thirty-five fythpmfc <«i which are vast shoals' of 

fish. 
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lfeh. These islands were *scc#6rec£ ih lj$;\fy\ 
foench ship, and named after'Tfcfahe 3e Bourdctti- 
nais, then governor of the Mauritius, tnesie 
islands are woody, but very healthy'; tfte^ Rave 
iftwild animals except the land tortbite, horany 
%fcnomous reptile. . J 

f *Mah6, the principal island, is sixteen miles lorijj 
Irtid five broad. It is hilly, but with fertile pliftfe 
fcnd v&lKes; on it is the chief French ' settle- 
.taent, fcbrisisting of about 100 families, wfth ;i iii>. 
wardi of 1000 negro slaves. The island pr ; o<ftr^e$ 
cotton, rice and other corn, sugar cine,' ^m& 
cloVes and nutmegs, of which the plants ti$i;e J m- 
trodneed from the Moluccas, besides all ttife ftiSSft 
and roots of the tropics. Mah6 has a gooft i 9S0a 
and a little harbour within banks. ' : »J f T 

Praslin, a high island, and next in s&e 1 i6 
Mah6, from which it is eight leagues distant i^t 
has a good road on the north, sheltered bailie 
little island Curieuse. It has some French fami- 
lies- >- .V"" jt 

Silhouette is the third in size, and is six! leAgi^k 
N.W. of Mahe. All the other islands ke r Mft 
generally low, and surrounded by reeft:^ the 
easternmost are named Frigate Islaiid, T&te& 
Sisters, Felicit6, and Marianne. The ti&rth- 
easternmost is Denis, or Orixa Island, and itnfe 
northernmost Sea-Cow, or Bird's Island, Vetyrow, 
and with only shrubs. It has its name of Sea-Co^ 
from bfeing frequented by the Manati.' ' y ' * 

St. Trouis, or Coetiv^ Island, is very small J* iA 
^ latitude 
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latitude 7° 12 ' south, 56° 22' east The Fortune 
bank, or shoal, with breakers, is in the same parallel 
and in 57° 38' east. . - 

The Chagos Islands, in the old charts Baasas de 
Chagos, are a great number of islands and reefs, 
extending between the latitudes of 7° 29' a$d 
4° 40 south. The island of Diego Garcia, at the 
south extremity of this archipelago, is five leagues v 
long, north and south, of a crescent shape, :the 
concave side, to the westward, forming a kind of 
lagoon, or natural harbour, nearly the size of the 
island, the breadth of the latter being only from 
the one-tenth to one half a mile broad. This 
coral wall is not above ten feet higher th$m the 
level of the sea, but is covered with tall cocoa 
palms. The exterior, or east side of th^ island, 
is fronted by a coral reef, steep to, against which 
the sea breaking furiously, prevents, all access. 
Between the horns of the crescent, on the west 
9Ujle^ are three islands, but with one channel only 
for ships, and the depth in the lagoon is five to 
seven fathoms. The lagoon abounds in fish, and 
ggeen turtle frequent the external beaches ; land 
£j^bs, aje also abundant, and feed on the cocoa- 
]^fP{8s they fall from the tree* Good water may 
bj^l^oqured by digging wells eight or ten feet 

w ^.E r winda prevail here from April to Novem- , 
l^er* tpjhwest and N.W. currents, 1ft the rate of 
twelve to twenty miles a day. In Dece*aber ,and 
^nq^^W. winds* Mow constant, with a S.E. 

rj ,,. r ' ' current 
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torrent. During the other months the winds are 
light and variable.* 

In 1783 the French took possession* of this 
island, and sent some negroes to collect turtle* on 
it for the Isle of France. The following year 
(according to the French statement) the English' 
took possession with a small party of troop^, but 
which on the reclamation of the French govern-' 
ment were withdrawn.! M 

The Six Islands, or Egmotit Islands, are oh the 
Chagos Bank, twenty-thtee leag-uefc north by west 
of Diego Garcia : tKey are all low, covered with 
wood, and three otily affording' cocoa nutsi They 
occupy a space of six miles, are connected b^ 
reefs, and have no anchorage, the reefs being* steeji 
to. They are in latitude 6 P 37' sduth/ Danger 
Island is a similar small coral patch, with shrubs 
and a few cocoa-nut trees, five leagues N.N.W. 
of the Si* Islands. The two Eagle Islands are 
N.N.E. four leagues fi om ! Danger Island, and the 
Three Brothers are four leagues east of these lat- 
ter. * 

Peros Banhos Islands are the largest group on 
the Chagos Bank, occupying a space of t^elv6 
leagues in circuit, and composed of several clus- 
ters of islets and reefs, separated by deep channels t 
theirlatitudeis5°2(y. 

Th? 



• Horsbargh's India Directory. 

t Probably this alludes to the surrey of these iilandf *by 'Cant. Blab, of 
t£e East India Company's service, in 1786. 
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The Solomon's Islands/ in 5° 23', is another 
cluster of eleven islets, in a space of five miles in 
length: on the N.W. they form & lagoon, oc 
semicircular bason, at the entrance of which is a 
bar, with but three fathoms, within which the 
depths are ten to fifteen fathoms. This group 
affords cocoa-nuts, and fresh water may be procured 
by digging wells five or six feet deep. Captain 
Blair, who surveyed these islands, remarks, that 
they seem to be of older formation than the others 
of this archipelago, the soil being deeper and 
better, and producing trees ISO feet high, four in 
diameter, and forty from the ground to the first 
branches. 

Sandy Islands are three low ones, connected 
by reefs, six leagues E.N.E. of Solomon's Islands, 
and the last to the north on the Chagos Bank. 



The Cocos, or Keeling Islands, are a group 
occupying a space of ten leagues : the northern- 
most stands alone, is five or six miles long and 
three or four broad, with apparently good landing 
on the west side. The southern extreme is com- 
posed of several islets, forming a crescent, with a 
similar lagoon to several already noticed. These 
islands are low, and abound in cocoa-nut trees. 
Latitude 11° 50" S:, Longitude 97° E. 

Christinas Island, also called Money Island, 
is three leagues long each way, being nearly 
square. It is so elevated as to be seen twelve 

vol. hi. f leaguest 
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leagues. It is well wooded/and cocoa-nuts and time* 
are abundant ; it is also said to have wild hogs 
and land crabs, and to afford water : it is, how* 
ever, without anchorage, the depth all round 
being 100 fathoms close to the shore, and has 
only one place where landing is practicable, on the 
N.W. side, Lat. 10° 301 S., long. 105? 35' E. 
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THE RED SEA. 



The Red Sea (Sinus Arabicus) is a gulf of the 
Sea of Arabia, 500 leagues in length and seventy- 
five where broadest. It is entered from the Gulf of 
Socotra by a channel, ten leagues wide, in which is 
the little desert island of Perim, or Mehun, three 
miles and a half distant from the Arabian shore, 
the channel between being the proper strait of 
Babelmandeb,* and which is the most used, as it 
is without danger, and has good anchorage, while 
the broad passage, between the coast of Africa 
and Perim, has too great a depth of water, and 
the current usually setting strong into the Bay 
of Zeila, it is dangerous to be caught here in a 
calm. 

The denomination of Red, given to this sea, is 
differently accounted for. Buffon admits the idea 
that it received it from the colour of the coral 
with which it abounds ; but this substance is in 

f 2 general 

♦ This strait Is generally written and pronounced Bab-el-Maodel, which 
is Arabic signifies, the gate of the handkerchief , because, say the supporter! 
of this orthography, it was through it that the inhabitants of the Red Sea 
recerred the handkerchief* of India. Others, and apparently with more 
propriety, write Bab-el-Mandeb, or the gate of tears, alluding to the dan- 
gers of the navigation, which induced the old Arabians to consider as dead, 
and Co wear mourning for all who had the boldness to hazard the passage 
through it into the ocean. 
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general whitish. Others derive it from Edora at 
Idumea, the ancient names of Upper Egypt 
washed by the sea, which signifying red, they 
suppose to have been given it from the red- 
dish colour of the shore. The modern Arabian 
name is Bahr Suph, Sea of Algae, from th* 
quantity of these plants that cover the rocks.* 

At its head the Red Sea forms two gulfs : tb* 
western is named the Gulf of Suez, the Heroopo- 
Ities sinus of the ancients, and the Bahr-el-Kolzum, 
or Bahr-el-Suez of the Arabs. The eastern gulf 
of Akaba is the ancient JElarutes sinus, and the 
Bahr-el-Ailah of the Arabs. The tract which 
separates these gulfs is named the Desert of Sinai, 
into which Moses led the children of Israel. 

It seems certain, that the Red Sea formerly 
extended several miles farther to the north than it. 
does at present ; it now heads about four miles 
above Suez, and beyond this running ten miles to 
the north, is a depressed tract, the level of which 
is thirty-five feet below that of the sea, and which 
is pnly kept from being overflowed by an elevated 

ridget 

« The tea of Arabia was called by the ancients Mare Ery thrown, and 
(his name was also extended to the Indian Sea before it received that of 
Oceanut Indicus. Quintua Curtius after observing that the Ganges empties 
itself into the Erythraean Sea, adds, " Mare certe quo (India) alhiitur ne 
colore quideinabhorret a ceteris. AbErythrarege inditumeei nojnen: prpptep* 
quod ignari, ruberc aquas creduut."— Lib. viii. chap. 9. " The sea washings 
India varies uot from other seas. It derived its name from King Erythros ; 
on which account the ignorant believe the water to be red."— Pratt's trans- 
lation. 

' The weed named suph by the Hebrews, is of a red hue between s&rlsJL. 
and crimson ; it abounds in the Gulf of Snez. T 
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wdge of sand. The soil of this sunk basin is sea 
emd and shells ; and it has several shallow pond* 
of salt water. The dessication of this basin h 
accounted for by supposing the waves to have 
accumulated a bar of sand, which, at length, rising 
above the level of the sea, a lake was formed. 
The waters of which have been carried off by 
evaporation. 

It is generally thought, that the Red Sea is 
thirty-fojar feet more elevated than the Mediterra- 
nean ; hence, it would follow, that if. the Isthmus 
of Suez was cut through, the waters of the Red 
Sea would rush with rapidity into the Medtterra* 
Mean, while those of the Atlantic running in 
through the Strait of Gibraltar, an accumulation 
and concussion would take place, the consequences 
pf which are incalculable. And even supposing 
the levels of the two seas to be the same, as there 
is no tide in the Mediterranean, and a very strong 
one in the Red Sea, this would alone cause a 
grtjat body of water to flow from the latter into the 
iprpier, if the isthmus was broken. 

The tides in the Red Sea are very consi- 
derable, its entrance facing the east, and there 
being no rivers to counteract the stream. The 
winds considerably affect the tides ; and it is not 
uncommon, in strong north westers, for the bottom 
to be left entirely dry on the ebb, between Suez 
arid the opposite shore. 

The monsoons, which are strong and regular 
in the open sea of Arabia, are subject to variations 

f 3 in 
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in approaching the land. In the gulf of Socotra 
their direction is usually from the east, between 
October and May, and from the west the other 
six months; while, within the Red Sea, they 
blow directly up and down, but with this variation, 
that the S.E. winds blow without intermission in 
the lower part of the sea, from October to June, 
when the northerly winds begin and continue for 
four months. Towards the head of the sea, in the 
gulf of Suez, northerly winds, on the contrary, 
prevail for nine months, and blow with great 
violence. v The causes of these variations are 
evidently the positions of the sea of Arabia and 
the Mediterranean, with respect to the Red Sea. 
Thus the monsoon, which is from the east in 
the gulf of Socotra, changes to the S.E. and S.S.E. 
in the Red Sea, from this sea lying in a direction 
S.E. and. N.W. ; and is of longer continuance, 
from, the atmosphere of the sea of Arabia being 
for a great part of the year colder than that of 
the Red Sea. For a similar reason N.W. winds 
lure of longest duration at the head of the sea ; 
for the denser air of the Mediterranean is almost 
constantly flowing towards the more rarified at- 
mosphere of the desert of Suez and Red Sea, and 
this cause is strongest in the months of June, July, 
and August, when the presence of the sun has 
most raised the temperature of these latter ; hence 
N.W. winds blow with great violence towards the 
head of the sea during these months. 

Though these monsoon winds prevail with great 
regularity in the middle of the sea, close to the 

shores 
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stores there are, throughout the year, land and 
sea breezes ; but they eantfot be taken advantage 
df in navigating thle sea, by reason of the reefe 
which line the shored, obliging ships to keep a* 
too gf eat a distance during the night to profit by 
tlhe land wind. The dutrent* mostly run with- 
the Wind. 

We have no knowledge of a single stream of 
fresh water reaching &e Red Sea. The rive* 
fe#at, laid down in the charts on the African 
coast, nearly opposite Judda, is probably only « 
creek. The Arabian coast is lined by a chain of 
fountains throughout it* whole extent, whose" 
Base is from ten to thirty leagues from the sea?; 
the intermediate space being an arid sea sand, 
totally deprived of fresh water, and naturally pro- 
ducing only a few herbaceous plants, such as the 
fiusenlbryanthem, euphorbia* stapeUa, coloquintftii 
$c. This barren waste* however, abounds witn 
aritelbpes and other game ; and immediately b<* 
yond it the scene suddenly changes to an exube- 
rant vegetation, and a profusion of spring water. 

All the shoals in the Red Sea are composed 
of doral, Which is m such abundance, that travel- 
lers have, with their usual exaggeration, compared 
its bottom to a vast submarine forest. Towards 
the entrance of the sea fish is much more abun- 
<&nt than towards its head •, and the beaches of 
the island Perim are frequented by the green and 
other species of turtle. The pearl and other 
•ystersare also found here, beside* several of the 

F 4 tropical 
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tropical species of shell fish. The mofituoooimofti 
sea birds are, gulls, and the fishing hawk* < < * 
The climate of the Red Sea differs essentially* 
at< its extremities. At Mocha, with the exception 
of a few light showers about Christmas, rain is 
unknown ; and the thermometer, in July and 
August, rises to 112° during the day, and never 
descends below ninety at night. The dews are, 
throughout the year, extremely heavy. * •'* 

4fri***cr*u. The African coast of the Red Sea is diyided 
Abyttinu. j nt0 Abyssinia, Baza, and Upper Egypt. The coast 
of Abyssinia, being generally avoided by. ships 
navigating in this sea, was very imperfectly known* 
itfitil the visit of Lord Valentia in 1804. It i»t 
nbw found to possess several good ports, but aba 
to be of dangerous approach in several places 
from reefs and islands. From Ras Firmah, the 
north point of Asab Bay, on which is the negro 
town of Asab (Sabce), to Ras Rattah or the Sister 
Hills, there are several curvatures and good an» 
chorage. 

Annesley Bay is three leagues and a half deep 
fund the same width, having the large island of 
Valentia before it. Massowah Bay has the town 
of Arkekow (Adults) on its southern shore, before : 
which is anchorage sheltered from all winds except 
those between east and north. The town of; 
Massowah is on a small island, with some fortifi- 
cations, the houses of reeds lined with mats. This 
is the principal trading place of Abyssinia, and 
provisions are abundant but dear, The island has 

no 
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mn water btrt what k preserved in'ristertft from the Jf*^"? 
rains, and this not being sufficient, boats are con- AbyMUlU * 
stantly bringing this article from Arkekow. 
■ On the coast of Baza is Port jMornington, 
(Epitherus or Ferrantm) a safe and very capacious 
harbour, formed by a chain of islands stretching * 
across the entrance of a bay. Provisions are 
plenty here but the water is brackish. Bother'em 
Bay, is so named from the intricacy of the chan- 
nels in amongst the islands and shoals. From 
hence to Salaka the shore is rocky and lined by a 
reef, parallel to it at the distance of two leagues, 
with a deep channel within it. Suakin is a large 
and good port, the entrance being through 3 ^ 
breach in the reef, not more than the one-twelfth 4 
of a mile broad ; the town which was, at the 
period of the arrival of the Portuguese, one of 
the richest and most commercial cities of the east, 
ia now a heap of rains, and its existence only pre- 
served by the caravans of pilgrims which come here 
from the interior of Africa on their way to Mecca. 
Bullocks, sheep, fowls, vegetables, and tolerable 
watefar are to be procured here. Mirza Sheik-Ba- 
roud is another small port, entered through a 
narrow channel in the reef. It has ten and twelve 
fathom* water. From hence there is thought to 
be no passage through the outer reef as far as 
Salaka, it being a continued chain of rocks. Cape 
Calmez is the ancient Mnemium promontory, 
and from hence to Ras el Giddid several shoals 
extend along the coast. Abiad or Aidhab is said 
to export a considerable quantity of cotton and 

ebony. 
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**u*6««- ebony. Cape Komol is the ancient Bazhm pro* 
cpptrEwt. m0 ntory, and Foul Bay, the Sinus Immundus ; but' 
all this extent of coafet is very imperfectly known* * 
being always avoided by European ships. Ras el 
Ara of Cape, Nose, is the N.E* point of Foul 
Bay y S*E. of the cape is the island of Gebel Ma* 
coar, or Emerald Mount. 

Cossirb (Philoteras portus) is a vety indifferent 
road, being exposed entirely to the east and not 
having room for more than four or five ships: land- 
ing is also inconvenient from the shoalness of the 
water. The country round is composed of sand 
hills, and with no other vegetation than a very 
few coloquintias ; the only good water is nine 
leagues distant from the town, and costs twenty to 
thirty paras the skin of five or six gallons. The 
Water of a well, four or five leagues distant, is 
that commonly used ; but it is very brackish. The 
French also while here dug a well a little distance 
S.W. of the town, in the bed of an occasional 
torrent, which supplied 600 men with water, but 
contained a great quantity of sulphate of lime. 
The position of Cossif e at the entrance of seve- 
ral vallie* tanning into Egypt, and being but 
100 mites distant from the Nile, has caused it t<* 
be at all times chosen as the entrepot of com- 
merce between Arabia and Egypt, exchanging 
the coffee, gums, pepper, and India productions 
brought from the former, against the corn and 
flour of the latter. The principal inhabitants art 
only temporary residents, being Arab merchants 
who quit it When their affairs are terminated; the 

fort 
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ibrt is a square building of stone on the summit of 
a sand hill. 

Suez- is a modern and a poor place, being 
tuined by the cessation of commerce during the 
occupation of Egypt by the French.* It is situ- 
ated on an inlet filled with banks, which dry at 
half tide, and crossed by a bar two miles and & 
half below the town, with but ten or eleven feet 
high water : inside the depths between the banks 
are eight and nine feet at low, and fifteen to six- 
teen feet high water springs. This forms a kind 
of inner harbour, in which the country vessels lay 
when they require careening, which is done in a 
cove or basin at the back of the town. The 
water used by the inhabitants and shipping is 
brought on camels from wells to the east of the 
town at a considerable distance. The ruins of 
Oysma are visible in a mount of rubbish south of 
Suez, now called KoJzum. 



The Arabian coast of the Red Sea includes *«/*«(%»«/. 
Yemen or Tehama, and Hejaz. The coast from Ycmen - 
Cape Babelmandeb, at the entrance of the strait, 
to Mocha is clean and bold-to; but from this to 
the north it is lined with reefs within, and through 
which the Arab vessels sail by day only. 

Mocha (JSlu$d)i fourteen leagues within the 

strait, 



♦ In 178*, twenty-eight large ships from Judda conveyed 100,000 
quintals of coffee to Suez. — See Vol. II, noteH. 
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jtrohicnc.catt. s trait : the coast is low with high inland mountain 
yemtn. t jj e so ii an arid san( j without a blade of verdure, ex^ 
cept about four miles within the strait, where is a 
mangrove swamp, which affords wood for burning g 
a few melancholy date trees are also near Mocha* 
This town has a handsome appearance from the 
sea, the numerous minarets giving it a deceitful 
appearance of grandeur. In reality it is but % 
miserable place, the buildings being all of sun 
dried bricks, with a wall round it of hewn stone, 
about fifteen feet high towards the sea and thirty 
towards the land, and which on the latter side is itfl 
only defence ; but towards the sea, at the norify 
and south extremities of the wall, is a pitiful 
fort : in short, half a dozen gun-boats and 100 men 
would find little difficulty in carrying the town by 
assault. The road is very safe, being sheltered 
on the south by a bank j vessels anchor a mile off 
shore in four fathoms and a half* The bay 
abounds in fish and crabs, which grow to the 
weight of four pounds. Provisions are cheap and , 
abundant, but the water is very bad : the nearest . 
wells are three miles from the town, and theiy 
water is so salt as to be drinkable only by the 
Arabs.* Some better wells are about six miles dis- 
tant, but there is no real good water nearer than 
five leagues, from whence it is brought on asses, 
in goat skins and bags, and sold in the market by 
the pint or glass. The population of Mocha is 
10,000 Arabs, 2,000 Jews who inhabit a miser- 
able village outside the town, and about 100 
Gentoos from Hindostan, who are the factors of the 

Europeans 
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Europeans that trade here : they are forbidden to ^«K^a»«f. 
briftg their women with them. Mocha is governed Yea>e,u 
by a Dola, or lieutenant of the King of Sana. 
* From Mocha the shore is lined with reefs of 
coral, within which the Arab vessels sail in the 
day time. Dennis Bay, in about 14° 85', is ac- 
cording to the French, a safe road with a water- 
ing place. Hodeida is a considerable town and 
the sea port of Betelfakie, from whence a great 
quantity of coffee is shipped. Cape Israel is a 
long projecting point, with a bay on the north 
sheltered by the island of Camaran.* Loheia is 
at the north extremity of this bay, and is a large 
town without walls, but with several towers 
guarded by soldiers ; some of the houses are of 
stone, but the greater number are of mud 
thatched. The shore is here so shoal that ships 
cannot anchor nearer than two Jeagues to the 
town, and even boats cannot approach it at low 
water : it has, however, a share of the coffee 
trade. Ghesan and Attui are towns farther north. 
Camfida (Hejaz) is a considerable town, ten leagues 
north of which is Bender Dodja, where there is 
said to be good water. From hence to Cape 
Ibrahim the land is high with some small towns 
little known to Europeans. 

Judda, the sea-port of Mecca, which is forty 
miles inland, is a large town with an extensive 
trade; as well with Europeans from India as with 

other 

* The French, eome years liace, applied to the ggtftrtwoant of Loheia, 
to he permitted to estahlish a factory on thit bland. 
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other parts of the Red Sea, particularly Cosarfc, 
***•*• Suez, and Tor. The harbour is formed by a great 
number of reefs, and the anchorage is three miles 
from the town. The town of Judda is tolerably 
built, most of the houses being of the stone Which 
composes the reefs (madrepore), and being pkcifd 
on ground rising from the sea it has a handsome 
appearance. It is governed by a . Vizier from 
Mecca. 

The places in succession from Judda, of which 
we have any knowledge, are Yambo (JamhUi), by 
the Arabs called Jembo el Bahr ; it is the port of 
Medina, a day's journey inland, and is a consider- 
ably town, but partly in ruins, with a harbour 
between two reefs, but very contracted. The 
land over it is extremely high and rugged. It is 
a general rendezvous of the Arab vessels bound 
to and from Egypt, but is never visited by Euro* 
pean ships, the natives being treacherous and in- 
hospitable. Bareedy harbour, al^o formed by 
shoals, is fourteen leagues farther north. 
jnhimAtima. Ras Aboo Mahomet (Plwrw promonL) ia the 
extremity of the peninsula that separate* the gulfs 
of Akaba and Suez ; it is a very low sandy poutf* 
but with deep water close to it, and behind the 
point a chain of high hills runs through the pe- 
ninsula to Mount Sinai. Before the centre of the 
entrance of the Gulf of Akaba, and north of Cape 
Mahomet, is the island Tiran, elevated in the 
middle. On the east shore of the entrance of the 
gulf is Calai el Moatlah (Phenicum oppidwri), a 
large town, whose inhabitants have the name of 

great 
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great robbers, and this gulf is infested by pirates. 
Near its head is Cajaat el Akaba* (Mlana) y from 
whence the gulf has received its name. 

The Gulf of Suez is entered between Ras Ma- 
homet and the island of Shadwan, the channel 
being four leagues wide. Tor, the Elm of the 
(Scripture, and the Phenicon of the Romans, is now a 
wretched village, inhabited by about 100 Greeks, 
and a few Arab fishermen. The ruins of a well- 
built Turkish fort denote it to have formerly been 
of more consequence. The description erf this 
place given in the Bible, perfectly answers to its 
appearance at this day, except that three only of 
the twelve wells are now to be seen, about 200 
yards from the beach, and the only verdure is 
two small clumps of date trees. The water of 
the wells is less brackish than that of Mocha or 
Judda, but is in very small quantity, and is only 
freshened by filtration through the sand of the 
beach. There are no kind of refreshments except 
fish, and they are far from abundant, to be procur- 
ed here. The foot of the ridge of hills which 
runs through the peninsula is about a day's jour- 
ney, or six leagues from Tor. Amongst them 
Mount Sinai raises its lofty head in two peaks, 
and to the religious mind recalls the scenes des- 
cribed 

f £t Akaba, i. 9. the end (of the sea), Volney thinks i( may be the Jtrtum 
fraber of the Bible, which, as well as Ailah on the same gulf, which stilt 
retains its name, was a celebrated mart lu the time of Solomon. Being In 
the possession of the Bedouin Arabs, who have no tte&of commerce, thtqr 
are never visited. Kl Akaba is said to he a Turkish fort, 4q4 to PQj&es* 
good water. 
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cribcd by the sacred historian; it is a vast mass of 
red granite with white spots. In the little dis- 
pelled spots of soil, almonds, figs, and vines are 
cultivated, and numerous rills of excellent water 
gush from the crevices, and wander among these 
little gardens •> at its foot is a monastery of Greek 
monks. The coasts of this peninsula are lined 
with coral reefs, and covered with petrifactions. 
The road or harbour of Tor is perfectly safe, be- 
ing sheltered by reefs running off from the points 
of a semi-circular bay, having a channel a mile 
and a half wide. 

Cape Jehan is eight or nine leagues N.W. of 
Tor, and about west from the pcak& of 

Mount Sinai. 



A mere enumeration of the vast number of 
islands and reefs, above and under water, scat- 
tered throughout the lied Sea, would be equally 
useless and tedious, we sliall therefore confine 
qurselves to the notice of those which are most 
conspicuous and best known. 
, On the African shore are Dhalac Island, seven 
leagues long, with many islands and reefs near it. 
St. .John's Island, five or six leagues S.E. of Eme- 
rald Island, has a high hill at the S.E. end. 
Shadwan, at the entrance of the gulf of Suez, is 
a large and high island. 

Nearest to the Arabian shore is the island 
Babelmandcb, Pcrim, or Mehun, ancient Diodiri, 
three miles and a half from Cape Babelmandcb, 
jaerj* forming the lesser strait. It is four miles in cir- 
cuit, 
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cuit, of little elevation, but highest in the mid- 
<lle 4 , it is covered with large loose masses of black 
•tone, except in some spots, where a thin sea sarid 
covers a coral rock, and exceeds even in sterility 
the neighbouring continent, a few aromatic plants, 
Aid a prickly and leafless shrub of the milky 
#ibe 9 being the only vegetables : and even these 
ire in so small a quantity, that if the whole were 
collected they would not make a fire sufficient to 
dlfess a dinner. The attempts of the English to 
ptocure fresh water on the island, by digging 
Wells, were fruitless. A few small lizards are the 
only stationary animals found on the island, but 
Is the season of incubation it is resorted to by 
Vast numbers of gulls to breed ; its beaches are 
also frequented by green turtles in December and 
January, Though no vestige of habitations is seen 
hf& the islands it was evidently once resorted to, a 
cistern to hold water, bqilt of stone and coated 
with mortar, still remaining perfect : it is possible 
this was a work of the Portuguese, when in 1513 
&ey made an unsuccessful attack on Aden. A 
great number of granite bullets were also disco- 
Vefredby the English, in the water near the island* 
' On the N. W. side of the island is a very snug 
harbour, nearly land-locked, for about four ships. 
1 * The Arroas are N. W. eleven leagues from Mocha, 
nearly midway between the Arabian and Abys- 
sinian coasts ; the great Arroa is elevated. Gebel 
Zeghir, five leagues north of the Arroa, and six 
leagues from the Arabian coast, is high, with 
three small islands oa its north side. 
vol. m. o The 
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The Sabugar islands extend from latitude 15° 
to 15° 10' ; they are high, rocky, and barren r 
the largest, named Gebel Zebayr, has two conical 
hills. Gebel Tar is of considerable height, as its 
name denotes,* with a volcanic peak. Dooharab, 
a small low island in 16° 15 , covered with trees. 

We shall here take occasion to offer a short 
sketch of the Arab character and manners. In their 
persons the Arabs exceed the middle size, but are 
generally thin ; they are excellent horsemen, ex- 
pert in the use of the lance and matchlock, apd 
generally brave. The wandering tribes, named 
Bedouins, are robbers by profession, and honestly 
avow their trade, while the Arab of cities, less 
candid, is equally a robber by extortion. The 
Arabs, however, possess the virtue of hospitality 
to strangers who demand their protection, and 
the eating together is the seal of safety from 
the Bedouin to his guest. 

The towns of the Arabs are built of stone or 
sun-dried bricks. The houses have two stories, 
with terraced roofs ; the front is occupied by the 
men anil the back by the females, who are strictly 
guarded from the eyes of strangers, for which 
purpose even the tent of the Bedouin is divided 
by a screen. The Arabs are abstemious in thei* 
diet, the common class making only one meal ,£ 
day of doura, a species of millet, with milk or 
trif. * 

The 

. ■* Gtlcl, namaUiuM— 7?/r, hub. 
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ARABIA. 

The most remarkable cape on the south coast of 
Arabia, after that of Babelmandeb, is St. Antonio, 
or Arimora of the Arabs, sixteen leagues distant. 
The coast between is low. Cape Aden, nineteen 
leagues from Cape St. Antonio, is high and craggy, 
making like an island, having a deep bay on the 
west side, and another on the east.* On the latter 
is the once celebrated city of Aden, which from 
its great commerce received the name of Arabia 
Emporium, and which previous to the discovery 
of the passage to India round the Cape, had 
100,000 inhabitants. It is now a heap of ruins, 
with a few mud hovels, inhabited by about 1,000 
Arabs and Jews ; it is situated in a valley between 
two lofty and barren hills, the opening of which 
towards the sea is about a mile wide, and was 
formerly crossed by a wall, one gateway of which 
alone remains. Towards the land the hills con- 
verge to a narrow chasm, which was closed by 
massy gates covered with iron plates : one of these 
gates still remains, and is the only defence on 
this side against the Bedouin Arabs. A few 
iron guns placed on heaps of stones, and some 
insignificant works on a little islet, are its defence 
towards the sea. The water used by the inhabi- 
tants; is procured from wells, 180 feet deep, 

o 2 and 

• On approaching this part of the coast, high mountains, surmounted "by 
craggy precipices, rocky, rugged, and confused, present the appearance of 
total sterility. 
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and is nevertheless bnlckish : it is brought to the 
boats by Jews in leathern bag*. On the bay ; wcrft 
of Cape Aden (or Back Bay) better water is to 
be procured. Poor beef, some fruits, and fire 
wood, are the only articles of consumption to be 
had bene. 

hi the space from Aden to Cape Morebat there 
is no place of shelter, and consequently it is self 
dom visited. The shore is in general elevated, 
tfdcky, Mid without islands or reeft. The baJpMfia 
succession are Caria Canim, fifty leagues ftxHtt 
Aden. Manilla Bay, six leagues farther* ist*rb 
leagues deep and five wide, and affords anchorage 
sheltered between E.N.E* and N.W. Thereto* 
town at the head of the bay, but both provisions 
and water are scarce here, and the inhabitants 
are said to be unfriendly to strangers. Shahar is 
a town between two hills, thirteen leagues east of 
Maculla, there being several villages between 
them. Between Shahar and Cape Bogathusa, or 
Bogatshtfe, the hind is very high, and the depth 
fifty to sixty fathoms, two leagues -off shore. 
Between this Cape and Kisseen, Kesem, or Krts* 
chin Point, the shore is low, with a sandy beach 
atid many villages, but the inland country is high. 
The Asses Ears,* are two peaks near the poat, 
east of which is a bay with the towns of Kisaetett, 
Durga, and Sherwin. About a mile west of the 
former is a well, which is the only place where 

water 

• ThU.name is frequently given by j?cawea to moimtaUs having twi* 
abrupt peaks. 
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water can be procured: there is anchorage at 
thf W Of the bay, sheltered from S.W. to 
north ; the inhabitants are said to be hospitable. 

< Cape Fartash is a high promontory, that may 
be seen twenty leagues. Dofar (Haminee Bad- 
geree of the natives) is fifty-two leagues from 
this cape y it is an Arab village, where neither 
provisions nor water can be procured, and the na- 
tive appear timid and shy. Morebat Bay, of 
which the cape of the same name is the south 
lipit, is sheltered from the easterly njonsoon. 
The town is only composed of a few huts, where 
so*ae lew buUocks, goats, and fowls, h^ve been 
procured by the ships that have touched here, 

,-Cape Monte val is a high double cape, the two 
points of which are four or five leagues distant 
from each other. It is the S.W. limit of the Gulf 
of.Curi^ Muria, of which Cape Chansley, or 
JCanseii, is the N.E. In this gulf are the Curia 
Mux& islands, seven leagues from the main, high 
*»ft V&y barren : the first is named Halki ; Sardi, 
the second ; Halabi, the third and largest ; De- 
riabi, th^ easternmost. Two or three leagues N.E. 
of Hajahj, i$ Redondo, a round island. 
( ,Capp jfaoJette is high, with a remarkable rock 
OQ.ijhe highest part resembling a building; a 
wage pf shoals extend from this cape to Mazeira 
island- This latter is twelve or fourteen leagues 
Jo»g» N.N.E. and S.S.\V. There is a ship chan- 
9sJ between it and the main, but rendered dan- 
gerous from banks. North of it is little. Mazeira. 

Gapfc Has-al-gat, properly Ras-al-ilhad (Syagra) 
g 3 is 
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is forty leagues from Mazeira Island : the coast 
between is generally high and barren, and never 
visited by European ships. The cape is the eastern 
point of Arabia, from whence the coast laysN.W.by 
W. into the Gulf of Muscat. The coast to the latter 
place is extremely barren, but has several villages, 
and the considerable town of Soor or Zoar. Be- 
yond this is Cape Kuriat, or Ras Badaud, which 
is easily known by a deep gap in the land, two 
leagues to the south, and eleven from Muscat, 
called by seamen the DeviVs Gap, from the violent 
gusts of wind that blow through it. This coast 
abounds in provisions, which are brought off by 
the natives to ships passing the villages. 

Muscat (Moscha portus) is the most consider- 
able trading town of Arabia, and is subject, as 
well as all the coast to Cape Rasalgat, to an in* 
dependant prince, named the Imaum ; who is 
himself one of the principal merchants, having, 
at le^st, fifty trading vessels, built after the English 
model in India. The port is a little cove, half 3 
mile long, and half that breadth, surrounded by 
high land on the south and west, and having on 
the east a high island, joined by rocks to a penin- 
sula, on which is the town, the entrance being to 
the north. It can contain sixty vessels of mode- 
rate size, the greatest depth being six fafhoms. 
The entrance is protected by a fort on each side, 
and another fort commands the inside of the cove* 
The town on the land side has a wall, beyond 
which is a sandy plain, bounded on all sides by 
rocky precipices, through which there are but 

three 
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three narrow passes. The streets of Muscat, ac- 
cording to the usual Asiatic stile, are very narrow, 
^nd the houses mean. It has however an excel- 
lent bazar covered in, and though the country 
presents towards the sea only a heap of black, 
rugged, and barren rocks, the inland country 
affords abundance of bullocks, sheep, fowls, vege^ 
tables, and fruits, as well as rice ; fish is so .abun- 
dant, that it forms the chief food of the people. 
Ships are watered from a reservoir, into which 
the water is conducted from a considerable dis- 
tance inland, and is very good. The Muscat ves- 
sels, named trankies,* trade to Surat and Bombay, 
the pas&ge with the monsoon being only ten to 
twelve days ; they also trade to the Red Sea, and 
to all the ports of the Persian Gulf. The Imaum 
of Muscat resides at Burka, fourteen leagues 
farther west. 

From Burka to Cape Mussendora, orMusseldom, 
the coast is seldom visited by Europeans : it is 
said to have many villages, and the considerable 
town of Sohar* Cape Mussendom (Asaborum 
or Maceta) the southern limit of the Strait of 
Ormus, is on an island, the separation of which 
from the main is not seen sailing past it. 

• Thetranky is about the size of a peterboat, sharp at both end*, very 
kroad iii proportion to it» length. The planks are not nailed but sewed 
together, and covered with a thick co.it of bitumen : the sails are cotton 
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fHfc PERSIAN GtJLF. " 



io Thfe Gtilf of Persia (Sims Perskiti) & «feetel* 
&<>& the Chlff of Muscat, through the 8«wfo <iflf 
Orinus, Which, betweeri Cape Mus&e&dWA Ciftlft 
C^ J Bdrtibaruck on the Persian shore, ii &k*8& 
fei&ues wide. This gulf diflers from th« Red Sw 
fti being almost entirely free from cdftd n tie^ 
though it has many islands. It is beybtfl^lltt 
limits of the monsoons, but the positioin andhttli 
ture of the neighbouring countries' produdS pert& 
dical winds, which blow up and down the gttlf ( afc 
in the Red Sea, N.W. winds prevailing fat nine 
months, from October to July, and S.E. the oAer 
three months. The former is called by thfe A&fcfe 
^himauly and the latter shurquee. For about forty 
days, commencing at the middle of June, the WW. 
wind blows with gteat violence, and is called 4&k 
grand shimaul In March and Aprtt these WftaMs 
also blow very strong for about twenty days itfftti- 
but intermission ; and at this time the current*** 
Strong up the gulf against the wind. Dittoing thte 
period of the prevailing S.E. winds, hard, btft 
transient gales from the S.W, are sometimes ex- 
perienced towards the entrance of the gulf. The 
currents are observed to run into *the gulf from 
May to September j and out, during the rest «*f 

the 
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the year. In the middle of the gulf the current 
generally sets down, but is weak : along the shores 
small tides prevail. 

The prevailing winds in the Persian Gulf seem 
to depend on the nature o£ >ther neighbouring 
countries, and the position of the gulf N.W. and 
&E. To the S.E. and east are the Arabian Sea 
and the sandy deserts of Persia, the atmosphere of 
which must be more rarified for a greater part of 
the year than that to the north and N.W. where 
are the Black and Caspian Seas and the cold Cau- 
casus,* hence N.W. winds prevail the greater pail 
of the year, and are strongest in the summer 
months, when the air to the south is most rarified 
by the sun, being vertical, and by the melting of 
the northern snows and ices, producing a stream of 
condensed air. 

In the Persian Gulf are many springs of fresh 
water in the sea, particularly one near the Isles of 
Bahrein. 

The Persian Gulf receives at its head the united 
UkfrteM? the two great rivers, Tigris, and JE*. 
^br«t0* K which have both their, sources in the 
Wtfuntsinaof Caucasus, between the Cagpi*n W 
JNtok Seas- The Tigria has its name fxegx. the 
*apidMy of its, strewn, which is compared to the 
flight of an artow. Their junction takea place 
#* KtafW, tb^ league* above Busaora, and thp 

— :r:.M-r> ^ •' < - { , " > - * ^UMftji 

' * In the winter months the high lands, north of Busliire, are covered 
*ftfth sno*; a*d krt k to be had at the latter place lor ntner month* ©f the 
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united waters take the name of the ShaU&Afjab 

(River of the Arabs) to the sea, into which they 
empty themselves, amongst banks, by several 
mouths ; of which the western one alone is navi- 
gable by ships, and is distinguished from the others 
by the branches of date trees floating out of it 
with the stream : its greatest depth is twenty feet, 
and for twenty-five leagues from its mouth it is 
free from banks. The other branches are only 
navigable by boats. The land at the mouth of the 
river is so low that the date trees are the first ob- 
jects seen, and in general these trees cover the 
banks up to Bussora, with a few interspersed 
patches of rice ground. Vessels of seventy tons 
go from Bussora to Bagdad ; these vessels, from 
the scarcity of wood, are composed of pieces of 
every size and species, from the size of a barrel 
stave upwards, and the whole is covered with 
dammcr,* an inch thick, which keeps them from 
leaking. 

The Arabian coast of the gulf, from the Strait 
of Ormus to Aftan river, 400 miles, is occupied 
by the Jochassim pirates* whose chief places of 
rendezvous are Ejmaum, a small town and good 
port, and Noseilkam, ten leagues from Ejmaum. 
The Sheik of Julfar, whose territory is outside the 
gulf, on the west of Cape Mussendom, has also a 
number of pirate dows, mounting four to eighteen 
guns; but the most powerful of these piratical 

chiefs 

• A species of resiu wed in India instead of pitch. 
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chiefs is the Chaub, whose capital is Durac (thought 
to be the Shta of Alexander), on the east bank of 
the Euphrates. 

The west shore of the Persian Gulf is always avoid- *£% 

cd by Iviropean ships, and consequently is little 
known. For a distance of sixty leagues from Cape 
Mussendom there is not known to be any place of 

fkelter. Ras-el-Khimaisalarge pirate town, on a san- 
y peninsula, and is, comparatively with other Arab 
towns, strongly fortified with batteries and towers. 
In 180£the British Indian government determined 
to chastise those pirates, who had long committed 
depredations on the English trade, and even cap- 
tured some of the company's vessels of war, treat- 
ing the crews with great cruelty; an expedition was 
consequently sent from Bombay, and their capital, 
El Khima, was taken by assault,* and the fortifi- 
cations destroyed, together with seventy -of their 
piratical dows. A considerable plunder fell into 
the hands of the captors, whose losfc wa# only 
one officer killed, and four men wounded. In 
latitude about 25°, is a place called Sfeer, with the 
island Zare to the west; the Pearl Bank ur thought 
to Commence here, and extends along the coa$t to 
latitude about 27°. There atfe many insignificant 
towns on the coast, from which the pearl fishery is 
carried on. The most considerable are'Lahsa, on 
Aftan river ; Farut, celebrated for its grapes f El- 
Katif, supposed to be the ancient Gerra, built of 
salt stone, and where the ruins of a : Portuguese 
fort are seen; Grain, Gran, or Koueit, is forty 
leagues from El Katif, the coast between is desert, 

and 
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^ft^ with many islands. Gran is a to\f n of mat* awi 
poles, with 10,000 inhabitants, engaged ip thft 
pearl fishery to a considerable extent. Hereof 
East India Company's packets usually wait Spr the 
over-land dispatches from England. a , ; j 

„ Bussora, Bussora, Basra or Busra* c^Ue4 ^JHlllG 
Avsb$AlSure 9 qv the rocky, from tlie natHf£f£ 
the surrounding country, is a straggling, Ar?MttWN 
ninety miles from the sea, and one mj(e *#d !a 
half from the west bank of the river of the Arabs. 
A oreek runs from the river to the town, by which 
vessels of seventy tons ascen^i to the latter. TJh 
houses of Bussora are of sun-dried bricks, ;with 
terraced clay roofs, of a mean appearance; 
the streets narrow, and in wet weather the mud 
so deep that walking is impossible. The to^n is 
surrounded by a mud wall flanked with toweps, 
but totally incapable of defence against European 
tactics. It has a Roman Catholic place of worship, 
Subordinate to* the grand vicar of Bagdad. Its 
bazarS are extensive and abundantly supplied* 
The inhabitants are reckoned at 80,000, chiefly 
Arabs, goyerned by a Turkish pasha, subordinate 
to the paabalick of Bagdad. , . , 

Tha country round Bussora is a level plajiva^d 
except on the immediate baqks of the river, .\yitbr 
out tree or shrub. The climate is not co^sidjC^ed 
healthy ; the summers are extremely hot;, apd the 
winters cold and wet : the extremes of the thermo- 
meter are 110° to 50°. 

The trade of Bussora is veiy considerable, it be- 
ing the principal emporium of the commerce be- 
tween 
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tween India and the Turkish dominions. Its pro- 
per exports are confined to horses to India, dates, "*"" 
and a little wheat jand rice, to the ports of the gulf. 
The English East India Company have a factory 
here, composed of a resident, surgeon, a subaltern 
officer, and a few seapoys : the principal intention 
of which is to expedite the over-land dispatches 
between England and India. A Turkish admiral 
is stationed at Bussora, under the idea of check- 
ing the pirates ; but his eight or ten armed vessels, 
the largest mounting fifty guns, are generally in so 
had a state as to be unable to go out of port. 

Cape Jasques, which forms the eastern side of *£*;; 
the Strait of Ormus, has a square white perforated 
cliff, like a tower, projecting into the sea. East of 
the cape a river empties itself into the N.W. angle 
of Jasques Bay. Its mouth is crossed by a bar, 
with but seven or eight feet high water, and four 
fathoms and a half within.* 

Ascending the Persian shore of the gulf, the 
places of any note, in succession, are Mina, on the 
river Ibrahim. Gombroon, or Bender Abassi (Port 
of Abbas), was formerly a celebrated mart, but at 
present is nearly deserted, and in ruins. It h 
situated at the foot of a hill opposite Kismish Island, 
is unhealthy, and without water, but what is pre- 
served in cisterns from the rains. 

Kongon, or Kungoon, is a considerable town, 

with 



, V£he Perito show* of tiie gulf, town*}* it* ifitfwoe,^fcc^pl hy 
Arabs, generally independent of the Persian dominion, who subsist by 
•Ration, lUWng and jJiracj. • < % " ' I *U 111: I' 
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Prt***shmt. ^rith some trade ; the coast is here lined with 
stupendous mountains, rugged and barren. Cape 
Verdistan, or Burdistan, has a $oal running out 
from it three leagues to the south, 

Bushire (Bender Abou~$cher), the principal fort 
of the Persians in the gulf, is an ill built town of 
1,200 houses, of white stone or sun-burnt bricks, 
surrounded by . a wall with some bastions, merely 
sufficient to protect it from the insults of the 
Arabs. It is built on a point of land which is-' 
insulated in high tides. Vessels of ten feet draft * 
run up the river to the town, but those of burthen 1 
cannot approach the river's mouth nearer than five 
miles. The water procured here is extremely 
brackish, though brought ten miles from the 
town. The remains of the Portuguese factory 
and castle are still to be seen, as are the ruins of 
Reeshire, a large town in the time of their pow- 
er, four miles south of Bushire. The English 
East-India Company have a resident here.. Its 
trade is considerable, being properly the seaport 
of Schiraz, with which it has a constant commer- 
cial communication by caravans, and from it Per- 
sia is principally supplied with India merchandize, 
for which it pays in specie. 

The Gulf of Persia has several islands of note, 
of which the first towards the entrance is the 
celebrated Ormus, six miles long, and two 
leagues from Bender- Abassi. It is a totally bar- 
ren rock, the low parts of which are covered 
with a crust of salt resembling snow. Its inhabi- 
tants are few, and chiefly subsist by collecting., 

sulphur, 
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gutphuiv of which they furnish cargoes to some 
small vessels. They are dependent for fresh water 
Qttttfhat is preserved in*cisterns in the rains. 

Larak isle* a league S. W» of Ormus. t . 

i&ishtnish (£ter«?to), the largest island in the gulf* 
ia twenty leagues long east and west, but not two 
broad ; it is populous and well cultivated, pro- 
ducing wheat and other grain. On the east side 
is a good port named Congo, but fit only for small 
vessels; it has however a spring of excellent wa- 
tec, almost the only one in the gulf. Near the 
middle of the south side is Angar isle, three mil6$ 
long, doccupied by wild sheep and hogs. 

vtMamouth and Selim, also called Mamet and 
Safaunet, Kaze and Nabajou, and by English sea- 
men ; the tombs, the ancient Aradw, are two small 
isles? three leagues from the west side of Kismish* 

JPoliore and Knobflore, also called Souri and 
AbttjHOOusa, are barren islets. Souri makes like 
a two masted vessel. 

Kyeu 9 or Keish* island, is low, fruitful, and 
inhabited. 

. Btjsheab, or Sheik-Saib, is of considerable size, 
well inhabited, and covered with date trees. On 
the east side is a town occupied by pirates. 

Karek, or Kharedje (Icarah), north of Bushire, 
is three leagues long and two broad, has 1,500 
inhabitants, and is tolerable cultivated, producing 
wheat, rice and barley; it abounds with goats, 

but 

• The name of this island U variously corrupted in Cane, Quis, K&-', 
Guest. 
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but has few other animals. On the north am the 
ruins of a Dutch factory, established between 

1750 and 1765. The island at present is subject 
to the Sheik of Bushire ; on its south side is fresh 
water, convenient for shipping, who usually take 
pilots here for Bussora. In the centre of the 
island is a hill, with coral and sea shells on its 
summit, and courses of lava are observed on its 
sides. 

The isles Bahrein, BaJut-rcin, are, as their 
name signifies, two in number; they lie before 
Aftan river, five leagues from the main. The 
largest, named Anal by the Arabs, the ancient 
Tglos, is level, covered with date trees, and has 
a fortified town. The S.E., and smallest, is cal- 
led Samak ; they are celebrated for the great pearl 
fishery carried on near them ; they are subject to v 
the Sheik of Bushire. 
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t „ Jfapfjpfaifiasat of Pew* fin* briajg afttfW 
visited, is consequently very little known to Ewflfr- 
JKffgs* %nd gj*r materia** for itt tec^tk^fro- 
W?4gn^y £C*pty. la gew?n»l it it m o u wtaia w, 
fridge* r ^t » gt«at*r or leas di^ancelnomibe 
a^^ r ^lm^ U>e qeJy teeeieeeusre tie date; thf 
j£^# £enmlly dry and barren, and the water ip 
fgAFge aod bad* Janka, or Jasqpas msr, h*« 
twelve feet at the entrance, and ifaree mi^es up it 
i^tWwin* of a Portuguese factory, aqdaonfi 
veils.* 

Mekran, or Tiz, at the mouth of the Kurkeo, 
or Kurene, which forms its port, named Churbar, 
or Chewabad, is one of the best ports on this 
coast. The modern town is nothing more than 
a few straggling dwelling places of mats attach* 
ed to poles ; good water is, however, to be had 
here, as well as goats and sheep, but neither 
bullocks nor poultry. A small quantity of cotton, 
silk, and some shawls are exported from hence 
by the country vessels. The ruins of the ancient 

vol. in. h town 

• From Cape Jasques to Cape Guadel the natives call fhemtetrea 
BtodJea, and from hence to Crotcby they tttothe name of Blochiea; there 
ia, however, no difference in their appearance. 
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town of Mekran, where the Portuguese had a 
factory, are higher up the bay. 

Bucker-bender is a small port in Guttar Bay, 
only worthy of notice as being one of the retreats . 
of the pirate vessels of the Guzerat Cape Gua- 
del is on a peninsula of moderate elevation, with 
low lands on each side, but high mountains inland. 
The low isthmus was formerly crossed by a wall, 
which, as well as the town, built of stone, and 
some wells, are now entirely in ruins, and the few 
inhabitants dwell in mat houses close under the 
north side of the cape ; they are chiefly weavers 
of coarse carpets and narrow checks. Water, 
-goats, sheep, and fowls may be got here ; and in 
its vicinity is the island Ashtola, whose sandy coves 
are frequented by turtles, ■ - >' i 

Songomaney, or Sommeany, is a poor town 
at the mouth of a river, with an old ruined mud 
fort. 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY 

ON THE 

RISE AND PROGRESS 

OF 

THE EUROPEAN ESTABLISHMENTS 
IN INDIA. 



Under die classical name of India, and the po* **£%!* 
polar one of East-Indies, it is customary to com- ™ 
prehend two great regions of Southern Asia. 
The first including the countries between the In- 
dus and the Ganges, or Hindostanf the south 
extremity of which, from the Nerbudda on the 
west, and the mouths of the Ganges on the east, 
is called by Europeans the Peninsula within the 
Ganges, or the Hither Peninsula; and by the 
natives, the Deccan 9 or Country of the South. 

The second region comprises the countries be- 
tween the Ganges and China, and has received 
the name of the Peninsula beyond the Ganges, or 
the Farther Peninsula. In this region is also 

h 2 usually 

* Hindostan, or Indostan, is derived from the river Hind or Scind of the 
■ati res (Indus), whence alio the name of Hindoo, the proper appellation 
of Ute native Indians improperly called Gentoos by the English, by a corrup- 
tion of the Portuguese fientio*, Gentiles or Pagan*. 
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usually included the vast Malay Archipelqgo, ex- 
tending to New Holland and New Guinea. ^ . 

From the most remote antiquity, a commerce 
was carried on between Europe and India, by route* 
which varied with the successive revolutions of 
empires. According to the doubtful authority of 
the priests of Egypt preserved by Diodorus, Sesps- 
tris, the Egyptian King, conquered the whoi^j oi 
India to the Ganges - y but after his deaths the 
Egyptians relapsed into their ancient unsocial sya^. 
tern, which led them to hold maritime aflairs i$ 
detestation, and many ages elapsed before Egypt 
again resumed its connection with India. 

Among the various branches of the commerce 
Of the Phenicians, that of India was the most lu- 
crative* This people having made themselves mask 
ters of Eziongeber and other ports at the head of 
the Arabic Gulf, from thence held a regular inter : 
course with India and the east coast of Africa. 
At first the merchandize was conveyed direct by 
land from the ports of Idumea to Tyre, but the 
Phenicians having got possession of Rhimcorura^ 
(El Arisch) the nearest port of the Mediterranean 
to the Arabic Gulf, the commodities of India were 
brought to this port, from whence they were sent 
by sea to Tyre. 

The second route, which also seems to have 
existed from the most early times, was by the 
Persian Gulf through Messopotamia to the Medi- 
terranean coasts of Syria and Palestine, and m 
order to facilitate this commerce, Solomon founded 
a city in an Oasis of the desert, whose Syrian name 

of 
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of Tadmar, and Greek one of Palmyra, denoted +*£££ 
its situation among palm trees, and which rapidly 
increased in power and splendour, and maintained 
its independence until conquered by Aurelian, 
when trade forsook it, and at present a few miser- 
able huts of Arabs are alone seen amidst the most 
magnificent ruins. 

Besides these tw r o routes by the Arabic and Per- 
sian Gulf's, two others by the Caspian and Black 
Seas also existed from a very remote antiquity. 
The first is not very clearly traced by the ancient 
writers, who seem to have confounded the Ochus 
'which falls into the Caspian Sea, with the Oxus 
which falls into Lake Aral. Admitting this mis- 
take, the route, according to Strabo, was as fol- 
lows : — the productions of India being collected at 
Patala (Tatta), near the mouth of the Indus, ascend- 
ed this river as far as it was found navigable, from 
whence they were conveyed by caravans to the 
Oxus (Gihon), where they were again embarked, 
and descended the river to its nearest approach 
to the Ochus (Tedjen), to convey them to which 
caravans were again employed. Descending the 
Ochus to the Caspian Sea, the merchandize cross- 
ed this latter to the mouth of the Cyrus (Kur) 
which was ascended to its nearest approach to the 
Phasis (Rioni), where caravans were a third time 
employed to convey the goods to Sarapana (Scho* 
raban*) on this river, which was descended to the 
Black Sea. 

h 3. Art 

* Now t b*ap *f ruins in the kingdom of Imirctta. 
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Ail occasional deviation from this route 
to hare taken place, thus the merchants at times 
following the course of the Osus, aimed at Lake 
Aral, which they crossed, and transported their 
goods by land to the Caspian, on which embajfc- 
ingthey arrived at the Wolga, which they as- 
cended to its nearest approach to the Tmutis 
(Don), to which latter, crossing by land, they des- 
cended it to the Sea of Azoph. 

The fourth route, according to Strata, was 
across the Caucasus from the Caspian to the Black 
Sea, but as camels could not be employed on these 
mountains, and he expressly says, they were made 
use of, it seems more probable that the caravans 
passed round by the north of the Caspian, which 
route was still frequented by the merchants of the 
middle ages. 

Such were the tracks of communication between 
Europe and India when Alexander undertook his 
grand expedition for the conquest of the latter 
country. Observing the state of prosperity to 
which Tyre had arrived by her India trade, the 
Macedonian monarch determined to share in this 
traffic, and for this purpose, when he bad become 
master of Egypt, he founded the city to which he 
gave his name, and which soon rose to a degree 
of splendour equal to that of Tyre in her most 
prosperous moment 

When the Greeks of Egypt had acquired the 
knowledge pf the monsoons, instead of the tedir 
oxis coasting voyages, a more direct communica- 
tion with India took place. The merchants as- 

4 cended 
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oendtd the {Nik Ifrom Juliopolis {about two nfles ££ST 
fiom Alexandria) to Coptos, which they reached ~~* 
in twelve days ; from bence they transported thedr 
goods by caravans to Berenice, a journey of twelve 
day s more. Here they arrived in the middle of 
summer* and immediately embarking, peached 
the port ofi OselUs (Ghelia), on the east coast of 
AnAia Felit^ in thirty days, from whence thirty- 
days more navigation carried them to Mttsiris (pro- 
bably Aierjee) on the west coast » of India- Some 
SBtafBu intrepid navigators, it is probable, even 
danhteri Taprobane (Ceylon), and ascended the 
to Palibothra, the most celebrated corn- 
city of ancient India** The Egyptians 
returned from India witb the N.E. monsoon, per- 
forating their voyage within the year. 

^*The great mass of the commerce between India 
aodbSnrope continued to follow the route of the 
fted^Sea until the seventh century, whan the con* 
qvcflkknf Egypt by the Saracens, transferred it by 
tke Black, Sea to Constantinople. 

jIEhe j Venetians, as we have already seen, t pre-^ 
vailed, on .the Mamelukes, became masters of 
Eg^pt* to permit the renewal of the areient route, 
and when De Gama displayed the Portuguese flag 
in, the Indian Seas, Alexandria was the sole entre- 
pofcuof Indian commerce. 

h 4 At ■ , 



* Patna, affording to Major Rennel ; Allahabad, according to Danvillfe; 
ami Rjgahtm), tcaortfing %q Mr. WUfoni 

f Vol. II. pagt 3^3. 
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&£** At the p&riodof Jfeeatfiiad tf^Jfa iU&m 
— to India, jthe w«t jcoatt. o^Hwdostofcwa* diswh 
ed between two gteat sovereigBs, the Kwig* «£ 
Caaba? and tiw 2dmorin, each *f *bon rftaa 
acknowledged K>rd paramount, by numerous pflM£ 
piutees* ' • ;::rt 

The Zamprin's dominioite included th^irhate 
ooantfjpom Bombay to Cape Comqrin, of w&cfc 
Cdljcut was the capital, and one of the mart car* 
*>trc*al cities of India. De Gama, iefcrmsd,^ 
its riches at Mehnda, immediately proceed** 
thither, and was on the point of concluding^* 
treaty of commerce with the Zamorin> whai tfes 
in^iauotiotis of the Mahometan merchant* caused 
that prince not only to tbange hit &ypurabfe 
Opinion of the Portuguese, but determined <hi» 
to destroy them: this resolution, however, he had 
not the courage to execute, and De Grama return- 
ed in triumph to Lisbon. Thirteen vessels \Mere 
immediately dispatched under Cabral to Gallibutj 
where he found the Moors as little favourable to 
bin as they had been to De. Gama, and fifty o£ 
his people being massacred, in revenge he set fine 
to the town and all the ships in the port* and 
, then proceeded to Cochin and Cannanore. ♦ •*:■ 
'. The kings of those places received him favour- 
ably, and with several other tributary prince*, 
solicited his assistance in shaking off the yoke of 
the Zamorin. By these alliances, the Portuguese 
shortly acquired so great a preponderaacy, as to 
give law to the whole coast, fixing theft owti 
prices on the productions of the country, and 

building 
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!>*fldhl^taaAiUM the chief to^lw. At the same 
tfare th*y alio acquired a footing in the island 
tf# Ceylon. 

fo 1508, Alpbonso Albuquerque ftrrived eto 
lAdfe, a* <0mmafider of the Portiigu&fe The 
first object of this great commander was ttf pos£ 
sess himself of a good harbour, and G&a being 
in every respect eligible, he attacked and took it 
with little difficulty; but being in waat of pfo J 
visions and closely besieged by the natives, he 
was again obliged to relinquish it and retire to 
his ships. In a few months he, however, s ap- 
peared before it again, carried it by surprise, and 
fortifying it so as successfully to resist the attacks 
of the native forces, it became the metropolis of 
tbsffVfrtugnese in India, from whence they spread 
tkflrir conquest* and their commerce over the 1 
astern seas. 

• the Ven6tians did not, however, surrender the 
trade of India without a struggle. Foreseeingthat 
the' successes of De Gama and his followers 
musty if not checked, annihilate their own com- 
merce through Egypt, they left no means untried 
to throw obstacles in the way of the Portu- 
guese. 

Their emissaries were employed to persuade thfc 
Arabs of the Red Sea, that it was their interest to 
Unite with them against a nation who had seized 
on the source of their mutual riches. The Sul- 
tans of Egypt, also, soon felt the consequences 
of the Portuguese voyages to India, in the reduced; 
receipts of the transit duties, which they levied} 

on 
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on all the India merchandize passing through their 
dominions, and which formed a considerable por- 
tion of their revenues. The only means of recover- 
ing the trade, the Portuguese were thus ravishing 
from them, was by maintaining a superior fleet 
in the Red Sea ; but its shores afforded not one 
necessary material for construction or equipment. 
The Venetians, however, obviated this obstacle, 
by sending these materials to Alexandria, from 
whence they were conveyed on the Nile to Grand 
Cairo, aud thence by canals across the Desert to 
Suez ; from which port, in 1508, four large ships 
and several smaller ones sailed for India. 

The Portuguese had not, however, been un. 
watchful of the motions of the Venetians, and 
with the intention of counteracting them, 
had, in 1507, made themselves masters of the 
island of Socotra, which they falsely considered 
the key of the Arabian Gulf. The Egyptian fleet, 
however, made its way into the Indian Sea, and 
being joined by the fleet of the King of Cambay, 
attacked the Portuguese at first with some success*; 
but the latter receiving reinforcements from PoiMt 
tugal soon regained the superiority to lose it no: 
more. The Egyptian vessels that attempted to 
quit the Red Sea were driven back or destroyed ; 
andi at last, the Portuguese were left the untfe--:- 
puted masters of its navigation. i 

At the same time that the Portuguese were. 
thus securing the command of the Red Sea they , 
did not neglect the Gulf of Persia. Ormus, orv 
an* island at its entrance! was then the capital ^f 

a powerful 
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a^jwerfijl kitgdom, extending ^m both shores of 
the gulf j wd t was, also* the entrepot ^cowweree; 
bc&veen Persia and India, from whence the pro- 
ductions of the latter were conveyed to the Eu** 
pfenates* and thence to r the coast of Syria r fcy 
AJeppo** The Portuguese commenced their 
operations by pillaging and burning the towns 
depending on Ormus, in order to strike terror into* 
tk$< capital* and when they thought they bad suffi* * 
ciwjtly succeeded, they summoned the king: to 
become tributary to Portugal, as he was to 
Pftpifr This demand was, however, rejected, 
and the fleets, of Ormus and Persia uniting, gace* 
b$$$le to the Portuguese ; but, as migbt be expect- 
ed were totally cheated by a much inferior 
fo^ce ; the consequence of which was permis- 
sion to build a citadel to command both the porta 
of Qrmus. 

The cqmmand of the Red Sea and Persian Gutf 
being thus in tbe hands of the Portuguese, the 
commerce between India and Europe by these 
routes entirely ceased ; and these enterprising in- 
truders, secured from all competition on the 
western shores of India, turned their thoughts to 
conquests on the east. 

N/eglecting the Coromandel Coast, which pos- 
sessed no ports, they passed on towards the sup- 
posed richer regions beyond the Ganges, and the 
Malay Peninsula, then believed to be the Golden 

Chersonensis 

• This' route by Aleppo succeeded to thatf by Palmyra, oh the deatructioi 
qf thin lattqr city. 
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Chersonen6i$ of the antients, first fixed theif 
attention. Ftom the merchants of Surat they 
had heard of the wonderful riches of Malacca, affld 
determined to share them : four ships accordingly 
sailed from Portugal, in 1508, for that city^ but 
<ta their arrival they found the Malays entfrely 
£terse to any intercourse, and after several of 
their men were massacred they were obliged to 
return to Lisbon, without having established any 
commercial relations. 

Thirf check did not, however, make them reliif- 
qiiish their project, and, in 1510, a more powerful 
forc6 was sent from Portugal to execute it. At 
Codiin, Albuquerque took the command of this 
fleet, consisting of nineteen ships and 1,400 
troops, and proceeded to Malacca, of which after 
an obstinate defence he made himself master; 
and shortly afterwards received ambassadors from* 
several printes of Sumatra, who desired to be 
received vassals of the crown of Portugal. 

From Malacca the Portuguese dispatched a 
part Of their squadron to the Molucca islands. 
This rich archipelago had remained hid from &ft 
but its own inhabitants until the middle ages, 
when some Chinese were driven on it by chance? 
And discovered the nutmeg and clove, spices 
unknown to the ancients, the taste for whicft 
quickly spread over the east, and from thericd 
passfed to Europe. 

The Arabs, then the most adventurous navi-i 
gators in the world, crowded to the Archipelago, 
and monopolised its productions, till the arrival 

of 
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of the Portuguese, whp overcoming the <U#pd- 
ti£3 thrown in their way, shortly got a,iq>oting 
au^ built a citadel 09 Ternate, pue of the principal 
islands* 

, The Portuguese now turned their views towards 
Chipa, the natives of which traded to Malacca 
in their own vessels, and were admired for their 
politeness and humanity, qualities which the 
fywest of their sailors possessed tn a far superior 
degree to the nobles of Europe, at that period* 
In 1518, a squadron was sent from Portugal, with 
a$ ambassador, to China ; who, conducting him* 
spjf with prudence and moderation was well re* 
ceived, and was on the point of concluding a 
treaty of commerce, when another Portuguese 
squadron appeared on the coast, the people of 
which, without permission, built a fort on the 
island of Tainan, from whence they issued forth 
and plundered the Chinese vessels, Violated their 
women, and carried off their men. The irritated 
Chinese equipped a powerful fleet, through which 
tbp Portuguese squadron with difficulty forced it* 
way^ The ambassador was thrown into prison 
where he died, and his nation was for several 
yj&T& excluded from China. 

, About the same period, the Portuguese com- 
Bfceqced an intercourse with Sumatra* A chief of 
Paray, on the N.W. codst, being dispossessed by 
an usurper, solicited assistance from the Euro* 
perils, who reinstated hjra, after killing the 
usurper in a pitched battle f in return for this 
,. w serviced 
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itertfiJe, the restored Jinnee consented to qo 
Titfiiage to the crown of Portugal, and to grant 
to its subjects the monopoly of all the pepper 
produced In his territory, as well as permission to 
«tect.a citadel. The Portuguese did not, how- 
*Vfer, ldn£ retain their ascendancy in this island; 
tL war having broken out between the prince their 
fr&nd and the King of Achen, the former was 
<i6nquered, and after some bloody contests, the 
Btortuguese were obliged to evacuate their citadel 
arifl retire to Malacca. From this period, a sail* 
gmnary and exterminating, but still indecisiyp, 
wirfare was carried on between the Portuguese 
and Achenese for a great number of years. 

The Portuguese, after being for a considerable 
period shut out from China, at length gained 
permission to trade to the island of Sanciam, 
where they exchanged the spices of the Moluccas, 
and the precious stones and ivory of Ceylon for 
silks, porcelain, drugs, and tea. For some time 
they were obliged to content themselves with the 
privilege of trading alone, when, at length, an 
opportunity offered of forming a more solid esta- 
blishment. 

A Chinese pirate had made himself master of the 
island of Macao, from whence he infested the 
neighbouring coasts, and even besieged Canton. 
The Chinese demanding the assistance of the Por- 
tuguese, the latter sent a force from Sanciam, 
which obliged the pirate to raise the siege, and 
pursued him to Macao, where being entirely de- 
feated, 
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feated, he killed himself in despair ; and'for this 
service the emperor granted the island of M$caO 
to the Portuguese. 

From China we are now to follow these enter- 
prising mariners to Japan. In 1542, a Chinese . 
junk, bound from Siam to China, with three Por- 
tuguese passengers on board, was driven, by a 
storm, on the coast of Japan : the Portuguese 
being well received by the natives, gave such a 
description of this celebrated country, as roused 
the religious zeal of the missionaries, and the spirit 
of adventure in the merchants; and a number of 
both classes flocked to Japan, where they were 
both successful, the former in converting the 
Pagan natives, and the latter in establishing a 
trade for gold, silver, and copper, which they, re- 
tained till 1638, when they were driven entirely 
from the Japanese dominions, in consequence of 
the intrigues of the Jesuits. 

While the Portuguese were thus extending their 
power and commerce over Asia, they did not 
overlook the east coast of Africa, on which Arab 
colonies had been* established for many centuries, 
particularly on the coast of Zanguebar, which af- 
forded a great part of the gold that alimented the 
■trade of the Arabs with India. The Portuguese 
could ' not contemplate without coveting this 
;&ource of wealth, and in about 1508 they suc- 
ceeded in subjecting the little Arab states, and 
im their ruins founded an empire, which still no* 
finally exists, and extends from Sofala to Melin- 
da, though there are many portions of this spatfe 

that 
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that do not acknowledge the Portuguese 66*^ 
mon. 

Thus, in the middle of the sixteenth centety, 
the Portuguese were masters of the east coast of 
Africa ; of the coasts of Arabia and Persia ; of the 
two peninsulas of India ; of the Molucca Islands, 
end of the trade to China and Japan. Throughout 
this immense space their will was law, as well .oil 
the land as on the sea, while their despotism was 
such, that neither nations nor individuals dared 
to trade without their licence, and all the most 
lucrative branches of commerce they retained en- 
tirely to themselves, so that they regulated the 
markets of Europe and India at their pleasure. 

So many advantages might be supposed sufficieht 
to consolidate a power that no circumstances 
could overthrow; but those advantages had been 
the fruits of courage and virtue, which were no 
longer to be found among the Portuguese of 
India, 

The abuse of riches, the intoxication of success, 
the vices and inability of their chiefs, and above 
all their distance from the mother country, and 
consequent independence of her control, had 
totally changed their dispositions. Religious zeal, 
which had at first tended to animate their courage, 
now only increased their cruelty, by teaching 
them to believe it meritorious to pillage, cheat, 
massacre, and make slaves of idolaters. They 
seized every vessel that presumed to spread het 
sails on the Indian seas without their permission, 
ravaged the coasts, insulted the native princes, r 

destroyed 
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-destroyed the temples of their religion, and be- 
<3$ne the fccomge and terror of Asia- Nor was it 
fgainst the mild natives alone that their iniquities 
VWe directed? the inquisition was established at 
Cfoa, and whoever was unfortunate enough to be 
apposed rich, was too sure to become, the victim 
^£ this infernal tribunal. 

\. The establishments were at the same time di- 
yidgd and torn by factions; the tribute paid by 
ISO native princes, and . every other branch of 
revenue, was squandered by individuals, so that 
Sufficient was not carried to the public treasury to 
defray the expenses of the forts, and keep up the 
qnarine necessary to protect commerce. Effemina- 
qy pervaded the army, the officers of which were 
tprrounded by bands of dancing girls and concu- 
bines, and in short their manners were a strange 
mixture of avarice and prodigality, debauchery 
and devotion. Such was the degradation of the 
Portuguese nation in India, when Juan de Castro 
arrived $s viceroy. The brilliant administration of 
tjii$ able chief for a short time arrested its down- 
hjtl career, but it was too far gone to be recover- 
ed by the virtues or abilities of one man. The 
native princes at last, roused by their accumulated 
injuries, and encouraged by the supineness of. 
tfieir oppressors, united in a secret league to ex- 
terminate them ; but unfortunately for the cause 
at humanity, their preparations were too dilatory* 
aod reinforcements of the best troops of Portugal 
arriving, under the brave and prudent Ataide, q, : 
general attack made on the Portuguese establish- 
. vol. in. i ments 
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ments by the allied princes, in 1567, failed of 
success, and tranquillity was again for a white re* 
stored, A revolution at home, however, hastened 
the subversion of the Portuguese power in India, 
already so deeply undermined by the vices pf its 
subjects. 
a. d. isso. On the union of Portugal to Spain, the esta* 
blishments in the eastern work} were divided into 
three separate governments, independent of each 
other, and consequently possessing different inter 
rests, and actuated by different views. Many of 
the Portuguese* conceiving themselves to have no 
longer a country, either turned pirates, or entered 
into the service of the native princes : every indi- 
vidual thought only of the speediest means of 
Making his fortune, and manners had arrived at 
the acme of corruption, when two brave, free, 
prudent, and tolerant people, destined successively 
to succeed to the Portuguese power, first appeared 
in India; 



#u!2 ! . oftl * When the provinces of the Netherlands had 
succeeded in throwing off the Spanish yoke, the 
thoughts of the new republicans were naturally 
turned towards the acquirement of power and 
riches by commerce, as most congenial to their 
government, to the smallness of their territory, and 
to its local situation. Among other branches of 
trade which poured wealth into the ports -of Hol- 
land was that of Lisbon ; from whence the Dutch 
merchants procured the productions of India to 
resell them to all the nations of the north, 
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UWbip II. become master of Portugal, prohibited 
/his tie w subjects from all commercial transactions 
jfflBfih his enemies-; and the Dutch, thus excluded 
from Lisbon, determined to sefek the same objects 
at their source. Having, however, neither ex- 
perienced seamen nor persons acquainted with>the 
. Jndiaa commerce, and there being besides great 
danger in appearing op a &r distant coast in the 
eutire possession of an enemy, the first attempt to 
ahare m the India trade was by seeking a passage 
to China by the north, in which the English had 
already faded* While employed in this pursuit, 
with «o better success, Houtmaa, a native of 
Holland, confined in the prisons of Lisbon for debt, 
proposed to the ^merchants of Rotterdam, to reveal 
• to theaaa his knowledge of Indian commerce, pro- 
vided his debts were paid- His proposal being 
^tcepted an association was formed, by which four 
tthips were equipped and sent to India, under 
Houtman, in 1594, The success of the first voy- 
age extended only to procuring some pepper at 
Java, and establishing a friendly communication 
wifch the Javanese. On Houtman's return the 
association determined to form an establishment 
Gil, litis island, and secure the monopoly of its 
pepper. For this purpose a squadron of eight sail 
-was seat out in 1598; and, after some difficulty* 
the Dutch got permission to, trade, but were 
refused that of forming afiy establishment. Here 
they loaded ibur of their ships with pepper for 
Europe, and sent the rest to the Molucca Islands, 
from settle «f whioh the natives had already drivep 
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the Portuguese. ' The chiefs in several of the 
islands received the Dutch in a friendly manner* 
permitting them to establish factories, and load 
their ships with spices. 

The success of this voyage created a general 
rage in the Dutch merchants to engage in «fr 
lucrative a branch of trade ; and so many associa- 
tions were formed, and the avidity with which 
they out-bid each other in the Indian markets was 
such, that they were atU on the point of being 
ruined, when the government interfered; and, in 
1602, united all the separate societies into one 
company, to which was granted all the powers of 
sovereignty over the establishments they might 
form in the Indian seas. Fourteen large and 
several smaller ships were immediately dispatched 
to India by the company ; and before 1609 forti- 
fied factories were established at Java, and in the 
kingdom of Johore. 

In 1607 the Dutch attempted to gain a footing 
in China, but were counteracted by the intrigues 
of the Portuguese missionaries. Determining to 
procure by force what was refused to solici- 
tation, they seized several Chinese vessels; bat a 
Portuguese squadron from Macao obliged them to 
quit the coast. Some years after they made an 
unsuccessful attack on Macao, and then estabtifeh- 
ed themselves on fisher's Island ; from whfch, 
however, they derived no advantage, as the 
Chinese of the continent were prohibited from 
holding any communication with them, and they 
were about to abandon the island, when, in 1624, 

they 
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tfeey were invited to Formosa. Here they formed 
an establishment ; and shortly after, on the con- 
quest of China by the Tartars, 100,000 Chinese 
emigrating to that island, introduced the industry 
and activity of their nation, and it became one of 
the first markets of Asia; its harbours being 
crowded with the vessels of China, Japan, Siam, 
Java, and the Philippines. An unforeseen event* 
however, destroyed the Dutch prosperity in thi& 
island in a few years, A Chinese adventurer^ 
whose father had been put to death by his govern- 
roent, on pretence of revenging his murder, de* 
termined to make himself master of Formosa, 
from whence he could easily annoy the continent : 
he accordingly besieged the Dutch fort of Zealand, 
which he took in 1662 ; and from this time the 
Dutch have been obliged to trade to Canton on 
the same footing as the other nations of Europe. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch first sent ships to Japan, and established 
a factory on an island near Firando. In 1601 they 
received permission to trade to all parts of the 
Japanese dominion; but, in I6l9> this privilege 
was restrained. In 1638 they were ordered to 
destroy their factory at Firando, and three years 
after were deprived of their privileges, and con- 
fined to the artificial island of Decima, rathe port 
of, Nangasaki, and the trade lad under rath 
rerttaiits thai it necessarily declined: the three 
annual sfiips were reduced to two^ in 1770 to one 
and tftro alternately; and latterly, 1807, one an* 
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nual ship only, of 1,500 tons, is sent from Batavia 
to Japan. 

On their first arrival in the Indian Seas, the 
Dutch and Portuguese had only occasional skir- 
mishes ; but a sanguinary war soon followed* 
which, in the end, totally destroyed the Portuguese 
power. The latter people had in their favour the 
alliance of many of the native princes, whom* feai 
kept in subjection, and the superior knowledge of 
the Indian seas, while the Dutch had to oppose 
to these advantages* the stimulus of their wants, 
the amor-patria which impelled them to every 
exertion that might tend to establish the stiU- 
disputed independence of their republic, and 
above all, the good faith and moderation by which 
they conciliated the natives. 

The Dutch besides received continual reinforce-^ 
ments from home, while Spain, jealous of the 
prosperity of her newly acquired subjects, left the 
Indian- settlements entirely to their own force* 
The balance of success was, however, long doubt- 
ful ; but the perseverance and prudence of the 
Hollanders at length gained them the ascendancy. 1 
In l66l the Portuguese lost Malacca; in l65S y 
after a two years bloody contest, they were driven! 
from Ceylon ; and two years after Macassar ML 
into the hands of the Duttfh*. who also dispossessed* 
their rivals of Cochin, Cananore, and other settle* 
ments on the Malabar coast. In 166$ tihe'Dutth 
had also, with the cortfcent 4if the native princes, 
established factories at Negapatam, Sedrosi, Puli- 
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cat, and Bimlipatam, on the east coast of the 
peninsula. 

But while the Dutch were thus rapidly extend-* 
ing their commerce and their conquests, at the 
expense of the Portuguese, they were not without 
a formidable rival in the English, who were equally 
induced by their maritime situation and commer- :Ar BSjui.. th * 
rial spirit, as well as by their progress in naviga- ' 
tion, to use every effort to share in the riches of 
the east ; and the reformation, by abolishing papal 
jurisdiction, leaving them free from religious res- 
traints, they quickly followed the Hollanders round 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Queen Elizabeth was the first English sovereign 
who seriously thought of procuring for her sub- 
jects a share in the Indian trade. In 1583 she >*»• 
granted introductory letters to the princes of 
India to two adventurers, Newberry and Filch> 
Mid others in 1596, to Allot and BromfieW, all of 
whom proceeded to the court of the Great Mogul 
by land, and were well received. 

The attempts to discover a northern passage to 
China having foiled, the English determined to 
share the riches of the east by boldly following the 
route of the Portuguese ; and the 30th December, 
l€90, the Queen granted letters patent to a society 
of merchants of London, to trade to the East 
Indies. By this association a squadron was 
equipped; which, in 16GSJ, arrived at Achen, to kw. 
the king of which Lancaster, the commander, was 
the bfcarer of a letter from the Queen. Here the 
English met a friendly reception ; and preceding 
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&om hence to Java, established a &ctoty at Ban* 
tam, loaded their ships with pepper, and returned 
to England. 

The first expeditions of the English were en* 
tirely of a commercial nature, and the establish- 
ments they formed were with the consent of the 
native princes: such were Masulapatam and Cali- 
cut, where they had factories a few years after 
their first appearance in India. It was, however, 
soon found that this pacific line of conduct would 
never permit them to support the concurrence of 
the Portugueie and Dutch, who possessed fortified 
places and secure ports, while they were depen- 
dent for the bare permission to trade on the ca- 
price of the native princes, possessed no harbours, 
and depended entirely on Europe for military sue* 
cour ; another mode of action, therefore, became 
necessary, and war and commerce were united. 
The English had attempted to gain admission to 
Surat in 1611, but were prevented by the Portu- 
guese, who threatened to burn all the towns on 
the coast if they were received. The squadrons of 
the two nations at the same time met off Surat, and 
the English, under Middleton, were obliged to retire. 
The following year, Captain Best arriving off the 
same port with a stronger force, twice defeated the 
Portuguesefleet, though much superior; and in 16 18 
concluded a treaty of commerce with the Mogul, 
by which a free trade to all parts of his dominions 
was granted to the English. In the same year 
James I. sent an ambassador to Achen, who pro- 
cured permission to establish a factory in that city, 
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with considerable commercial 'privileges ; and be- 
tween 1613 and 1629 the English had also formed 
settlements at Priaman and Ticoo, on the west 
coast of Sumatra ; while the Dutch had established 
factories at Padang, &c. But both nations were 
shortly after driven entirely from the island by the 
King of Achen, now grown jealous of the fcm 
croachments of those new visitors. 

^Though, during the reign of James I. the Eng- 
lish Company received little support from the 
government, by activity, perseverance, and the 
prudent choice of its servants, it tiad gradually 
acquired strength and solidity in India ; when the 
Dutch, feeling that their own success depended on 
the ruin of their rivals, attacked them in every part 
of India ; and as they now possessed the same ad- 
vantages over the English, that the Portuguese, did 
over them on their first arrival, it is not to be won- 
dered at if they were every where successful. 

After the Indian Seas had been dyed with the 
blood of both nations, the Dutch remained vic- 
torious ; and would, probably* have entirely driven 
the English from these seas had not the companies 
at home interposed. One of the chief objedts of 
contention between the two nations was the com- 
merce of the Spice Islands, of which the English 
claimed a share. The companies, in order to ac- 
commodate this difference, concluded a treaty in 
161 9^ by which the produce of these islands was to be 
divided between them in the proportion of twq- thirds 
to j the Dutch and one-third to the English, each 
eontrilmting a like proportion towards the expenses 
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of the establishments. This treaty, however, did* 
not satisfy the Dutch in India, and, on pretence 
that the English had formed a conspiracy against 
them, they seized all the persons of the English 
factory at Amboyna in 1622, and after inflicting 
unparalleled tortures on them, put them publicly 
to death* It is impossible to see in this atrocious 
massacre any thing but the effect of avidity with- 
out bounds, for it would be absurd to suppose that 
ten factors and eleven soldiers, the number of 
persons composing the English factory, should 
form a design io get possession of a fort garrison- 
ed by 200 Dutch. The English King was, how- 
ever, too deeply immersed in theological contro- 
versy to pay much attention to the rights of bis sub- 
jects, and no vengeance was taken for the mas- 
sacre of Amboyna, but the Dutch were permitted 
quietly to enjoy the fruits of their iniquity ; and, 
in order to secure them more efficiently, they pre- 
vailed on the Kings of Ternate and Tidor, the two 
most powerful princes of the Moluccas, in conside- 
ration of the payment of ,£3,000 a-year, to cause 
all the clove and nutmeg trees in their respective 
island* to be destroyed annually. By this means 
the culture of the clove was confined to Amboyna, 
and that of the nutmeg to the Banda Islands, o£ 
which the Dutch had the entire and undisputed 
possession* 

The aflairs of the English still continued to de* 
dine in India, and the civil wars which deluged 
the mother country with blood during the latter 
part of the life of Charles I. accelerated thei* 
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dbwn-hitl career, so that at the death of that fil* 
fated monarch, the East India Company *as a» 
empty shadow, and its trade reduced to insigni- 
ficance. 

Cromwell, irritated against the Dutch for as* 
sisting the unfortunate Stuarts, and affording an- 
asylum to their proscribed adherents, commenced! 
a maritime war against Holland, which was suc- 
cessful in every part of the world, and the re- 
public was at length obliged to sue for peace. 
Though Cromwell might have dictated Iris own 
terms with respect to India, he contented himself 
iritit securing a free trade to the English, cflWiging 
the Dutch government to disavow the massacre of 
Amboyrat, and to make some compensation to 
the descendants cf the victims* The Isfand of 
Ron was also to be restored to the English ; but 
from this island, which is Kttle better than a roclt, 
and without any harbour, the Dutch had previously 
extirpated aff the nutmeg trees ; nevertheless, the 
English returned to it, but were again driven from 
itVy their rival* itt*60& 

The security of its trade, however, restored the? 
aflkirs of the English Company, which went on 
socce9sftriIy for some years, until it received a 
ehecfc from a rivalry, to which that success hatS 
given rise. Charles It, whose sole object through- 
out his reign was to raise money for his dissolute 
jSfeasures, sold permission to private merchants to 
ttadfe to Indfigt, fit direct vibfetton of the Cdrnpany*!* 
charter* while hfe af the same time made the 
* Company 
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Company pay for permission to prosecute the inteiv 
lopers; the natural consequence was a kind of 
civil war for some years between the two parties in 

the Indian ocas. 1 he Dutch also still haiTasscd. the 
English whenever an opportunity presented itself; 
and in 1682, by their intrigues, they procured 
the monopoly of the pepper of Bantam, and obliged 
the English to withdraw their factory from thence. 

The English Company determined to revenge 
this aggression, and for that purpose fitted out a 
fleet of twenty-three vessels, on board which were 
embarked 8,000 troops, but at the moment this 
formidable armament was on the point of sailing, 
the King directed its departure to be postponed. 
Charles doubtless expected to receive a large sum 
from the Company to revoke his order, but being 
disappointed, he did not hesitate to sell the honour 
of the nation and the interests of his subjects to 
their enemies, and for the sum of one million ster- 
ling, paid him by the, Dutch, the expedition was 
ordered to be entirely laid aside. 

The English driven from Java, once more turn- 
ed their views towards Sumatra, and in 1684 an 
envoy was sent from Madras to Achen, to de- 
mand permission to erect a fort there. This was, 
however, refused; but a free trade was granted 
them, and liberty to erect a wooden factory, which 
was immediately constructed. 

While the English envoys were at Achen, the 
"Rajahs of Priaman and other places on the west • 
coast of Sumatra were there also, soliciting assis- 
tance 
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ttfttt& df f the Achenese against the : Dutch, who 
ftfcd tt&irped their territories and otherwise injured 
them. 

'These chiefs seizing the idea of opposing the 
twfc European nations to each other, offered the 
English envoys the monopoly of their pepper, and 
tfce 'liberty to build forts, provided they would 
rid them of the Dutch. On this condition, a 
treaty was concluded between the Madras govern- 
ment and the Smnatra chiefs in 1685, and vessels 
Were immediately dispatched to Sumatra, where 
the establishment of Bencoolen was formed. In 
spite of the intrigues of the Dutch, the English 
got a 'firm footing tn the island, while the influence 
of r t#ieir rivals declined, and at the close of the 
seventeenth cfentury was almost entirely destroyed. 

"But while the English were thus extending their 
establishments on the east, they had nearly lost 
one of their chief settlements on the west. The 
expenses of the fleet which the Company had 
equipped to chastise the Dutch had so greatly 
exhausted its resources, that it was obliged to send 
its ships te India without funds, to procure car- 
go^ on credit if possible, and ftom the good faith 
whteh h£d hitherto marked its dealings, mer- 
chandize to the value of ,£280,000 was thus pro- 
cu&dfc The means resorted' to, to acquit this debt, 
were disgraceful to the English name, and were 
neflrijr productive of the total destruction of the 
English commerce in Western India. It appears 
that Sir Josiah Child, the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors, unknown to his colleagues, sent in- 
structions 
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jtructions to his brother, the governor of Bombay, * 
to make such demands of the M^gal goverameBt 
of Surat as he knew must be refused* These 
demands were accordingly qude, and, as foreseen, 
were rejected with contempt, when Child, oo pre* 
teace that this rejection was tantamount to a de- 
claration of war* seized all the vessels belonging 
to the subjects of the Mogul, to an immense va- 
lue. Aurungaebe, who then swayed the sceptre 
of Hindostan, lost no time in preparing toptmish 
the authors of this unprovoked robbery* Xn 1689 
his generals landed 20,000 men on the island of 
Bombay, defeated the English who opposed them, 
and obliged them to shot themselves up in the ci* 
tadei, where they were closely besieged. Child, 
now as cowardly as be had before been treacher- 
ous, dispatched a deputation to the Mogul Enope- 
ror, to demand grace, and the English envoys 
were led into his presence with their hands tied 
behind them. The monarch, however, feeling 
the advantages that hisrsubjects derived from their 
commerce with the English, was n^t inflexible, 
but after insisting on the dismission of Child, and 
on a compensation to his subjects whft had b*en 
robbed, he restored to the English the pririkgfc&f 
a free trade throughout his dominions. 

The loss sustained by the Company through this 
iniquity of its servants, was irretrievably, apd the 
revolution and war that succeeded it, accelerated 

Urn 

» This island had lieen reded to England by the Porth^uese, as part of 
Remarriage portion of Catharine, consort toUutftai II. 
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' the rata of its aflaiis. A general outcry was ait 
ilua time also raised against the injustice ef mono- 
polies, and against tkat of the East-India Company 
in particular. The business was at 4aat .brought 
befee Parliament, in which it was determined, 
that a new company should bt established under 
its sanction j on advancing two mil lions to ffovcrn* 
ment at eight per cent, interest, and that the old 
company, which derived its privileges from the 
crown alone, should be permitted to continue its 
trade till the expiration of its charter, which was 
not far distant. 

After the old and new companies had endea- 
voured to ruin each other for some time, they 
wisely put an end to hostilities by aa union in 
170& In 1708, the Company lent a farther sum 
of jCi,200f000 to government without interest, 
-which reduced the interest of the whole debt 
due to it to five per cent, and for this advance the 
charter was extended, and it received the tide of 
the " United Company of Merchants trading to the 
East-Indies," 

The English first sent ships to China in 168*, 
*nd i« 1677 were permitted to establish a factory 
at Araoy, and to trade to Canton- 



The French, for several years after the other +*"* **• 
nations of Europe had penetrated to India, con- — 
tented themselves with procuring its productions 
at second hand from their neighbours. In 1601, 
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indeed, k society was formed in Britany, wHfefe 
dispatched* two vessds to India, and in l6l<> tthto* 
tber society sent two vessels to Java, who retain- 
ed with cargoes merely sufficient to cover thfeir 
expense, and consequently afforded no induce- 
ment to continue the speculation. f 

In 1683 a third society was formed, the ftirit of 
whose enterprizes was the spreading an erretteotfd- 
ly high idea of the importance of the isle ; 6f Kfft-' 
dagascar, which had been neglected by the Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and English, as affording none 
of the objects they sought for in India. Ih 
1642 a company was chartered for twenty years, 
whose first object was to colonize this istend, as* 
an intermediate station or entrepot of commerce 
between France and India ; this project however 
entirely failed, through the perfidy of the Com- 
pany's servants entrusted with its execution, aftfl 
the Company preserved only a mere nominal ex- 
istence till 1664, when the minister, Colbert, very 
justly conceived it would be both more honourable 
and more profitable, to seek the productions of 
Indra on its own shores, than in the ports of a 
rival, and for this purpose he created a Company, 
with exclusive privileges for fifty years. THe 'fa- 
vourite object of an establishment at Madagascar 
was now revived, and four vessels were dispatched ' 
thither m 1665, but the ill conduct of the Com- 
pany's agents a second time rendered the attempt ; 
abortive, and in I67O the Company surrendered 
its property on the island to the crown. Two years 
after, most of the French who remained on the 
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iatand were massacred by the natives, and, the 
remainder fled to Bourbon. This island had been 
nominally possessed by the French since 1646, 
when twelve of the first colonists of Madagascar 
were banished to it, but no fixed establishment 
was formed on it until 1665. 

.After the failure of the attempt to colonize 
Madagascar, the French sent some ships direct to 
Indie, and established factories with the consent 
of ihe native princes. Their chief rendezvous at 
first was Surat ; but the concurrence of the Dutch 
and English shortly obliged them to abandon it, 
and they turned their views towards Trincomalee, 
which they pretended to think had never been 
subjugated by the Dutch. 

A large fleet was sent to take possession of it, 
but, owing to mismanagement and the want of 
provisions, the attempt entirely failed* They then 
attacked St Thome, on the Coromandel coast, 
and carried it by assault in 1672, but two years 
after were again obliged to surrender it to the 
Dutch and natives, after which, collecting their 
remaining people, they fixed themselves at Pondi- 
chei^y, where a small district had been ceded to 
thepi by the native prince. 

In 1684 the prime minister of Siam desiring to 
engage the French to assist him in mounting the 
throne, sent ambassadors to Louis XIV. to pro- 
pqse an allianqe between the two nations ; a squa- 
dron was in consequence sent from France, with 
more missionaries than merchants, and a treaty 
was concluded, more favourable to the propaga- 
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tion of the gospel than to die interests of com- 
merce. 

The Siamese, however, gave up to the French 
the port of Bancock, at the mouth of the Mei- 
nam, and that of Mergui. 

The ill conduct of the Company's agents, 
and the fanaticism of the missionaries, speedily 
destroyed the brilliant prospects these acquisitions 
opened, and the French, after feebly assisting the 
minister in an attempt on the crown, which en- 
tirely failed, shared his fall, and were driven en- 
tirely from Siam. 

They had also attempted to gain a footing ia 
Cochin China and Tonquin, but were unsuccess- 
ful in both, and in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century theif establishments were confined 
to Pondicherry, with insignificant factories at 
Masulipatam, Rajapore, and Bender Abassi, or 
Gombroon, on the Persian Gulf. The Company 
wanting capital to carry on the trade itself, grant- 
ed licences to private merchants, on paying fifteen 
per cent on the imports, and soon after it trans- 
ferred its privileges on the same condition to the 
merchants of St. Male 

After the fall of the celebrated financial schemes 
of Law, the French Company again raised its 
head, for it was now protected by Cardinal Fleuiy, 
and its affairs conducted by men of abilities and 
integrity. In 1720 the Isle of France was first 
colonized, but remained for many years after in a 
state of infancy. 
vSS^ld From this period the histories of the English, 
Ffmb;,79 °- Dutch, 
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Dotch, and French nations in India, are so blend* 
ed, that in the remainder of this sketch We shall 
unite them in one general view. 

The English Company's Charter, granted in 
1708, was prolonged from time to time, and in 
1780 it was renewed for thirty-three years, on 
consideration of the reduction of the interest of 
the debt due to it by Government, from five to 
three per cent, by the means of another loan 
without interest. In 1744 the war between Eng- 
land and France reduced the commerce of the 
latter in India for a time, but peace again restored 
the French aflairs, which became more flourishing 
than ever. 

At this period we may date the first commence- 
ment of the British dominion in India, which 
now, like a mighty Colossus, rests either foot on 
the utmost limits of the East.* 

x 2 From 



* At early as the year 1640 the English received permission to build a 
fecfory at Hoogly, but they were prohibited from fortifying it in any manner, 
an<f an ensign and thirty soldiers, as an honorary guard to the factors, was 
the only military force allowed them. Their defenceless Situation exposing 
them to the exactions of the natives, in 1686 they attempted to establish a 
defensive post by force of arms, which entirely failed 5 but in 1689 they 
received permission to establish a factory at Sootenutty, ten miles below 
Hoogly, and about the same time they were allowed a free trade, on pay- 
ment of an annual Bum in lieu of customs. In 1696 the petty princes on 
the west side of the Hoogly took up arms against the Nabob of Bengal, and 
made a rapid progress, taking Hoogly, and other towns of consequence. 
On this occasion all the European factors in Bengal declared for the Nabob, 
and demanded permission to put their factories in a state of defence against 
t^e common enemy* and the-Nabob in general term* desiring them to pro- 
vide for their own safety, they immediately fortified their factories, the 
Dutch at Chinsurah, the French at Chandernagore, and the English built 
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. From the invasion of Nadir Shaw in 1788, the 
Mogul empire was torn in pieces by different fac- 
tions and pretenders to the crown, until it was 
at length reduced to a state of total debility in 
1753. During these troubles, both the French 
and English had gradually extended their influence 
pn the continent, and in 1747 the latter had ob- 
tained the revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa. 
It was* not to be expected, that the rival European 
nations would long remain tranquil under the ob- 
, servation of each other's increasing power. In 
1751 2l dispute arose respecting the succession to 
the Naboby of the Carnatic, which the French 
pretended to dispose of, and the two nations com- 
menced hostilities in India. These were, how- 
ever, soon put a stop to by the governments at 
home, and a treaty was entered into, by which 
the French and English were to possess an equal 
dominion, military force and commerce, on the 
east coast of the peninsula. The war which suc- 
ceeded in 1756, prevented the execution of this 
treaty ; hostilities were renewed in India, Chan- 
dernagore and all its dependencies taken, the loss 
of Masulapatam, Malie, and Carrical followed, 
while the French captured all the English settle- 
ments on Sumatra. The adverse squadrons had 

also 



Fort William, close to their factory at Sootenutty, to which they have 
given the name of Calcutta, and which together with a small territory 
round Jg they were permitted to purchase from the Ztltttidar or Indian 
proprietor. Such wasthesknder foundation of the immeasofebric of British 
dominion in India. 
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also frequent but indecisive engagements, but the 
French were at last obliged to quit the Coroman- 
del coast, and leave the English masters of th6 
navigation of the Bay of Bengal. Pondicheny 
was taken in 1761, and at the same time all the 
natives of France found in the Carnatic were sent 
to Europe. 

By the peace of 1763, all the French posses- a.d. i 7 «. 
sions in India were restored, on condition of con- * 
structing no fortification in Bengal ; but their 
power in India had received too severe a shock 
to be ever able to recover itself. The losses 
sustained by the war had saddled the Company 
with an enormous debt, the interest of which eat 
up the greater part of the profits. The expense 
of restoring the establishments destroyed by the 
English, was immense; but, above all, the British 
dominion in the peninsula was too firmly esta- 
blished to admit any other nation to a favourable 
concurrence. The French Company was on the 
point of becoming a bankrupt in 1739, when its 
exclusive privilege was suspended, and a free trade 
to India granted to all the subjects of France, on 
condition, 1st. that licences should be procured 
from the Company, which was however to grant 
them gratisi 2d. That the return cargoes were to 
be landed at the port of Lorient only, and that 
the imports from China and India should be sub* 
ject to a duty of five per cent, and those from 
the Mauritius of three per cent. The Company 
finding itself unable to resume an active trade, 
shortly after sold its ships and establishments to 
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the crown, for thirty millions of livres, but still 
preserved to itself a certain kind of existence, in 
the management of a joint stock and in granting 
licences to trade to India. 
ad. »7tr. In 1787* a treaty was concluded between the 
French government and the dethroned King of 
Cochin China. To give our readers a clear idea 
of which, it is necessary to sketch the state of that 
country from the year 1774. 

In that year three rebels raised a civil war in the 
kingdom, which ended in dethroning the lawful 
sovereign, and dividing his dominions amongst 
themselves: him to whom fell the northern division 
carried his arms into Tonquin, and in 1777 had 
entirely subdued it, and united it to his usurped 
dominions. 

The legal heir to the crown of Cochin China, 
after vainly trying to regain his dominions by 
arms, saw no resource, but in the assistance of a 
foreign power, and at the suggestion of a French 
missionary who had resided long at bis father's 
court, he determined to solicit this assistance from 
Louis XVI. ; and for this purpose repaired himself 
to the French court, with which he concluded a 
treaty, offensive and defensive, by which France 
engaged to assist him with twenty ships of war, 
five regiments of Europeans and twenty of sea- 
poys, with all the necessary military furniture, 
ammunition, &c. and to lend him one million of 
dollars in specie. In return for which the Indian 
prince engaged on his restoration to furnish the 
materials necessary for equipping and sending to 
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fourteen sail of the line, agreed to the esta- 
blishment of a marine arsenal under the direction 
of French officers, with permission to cut ship 
timber and build vessels in all parts of his do- 
minions, and to the residence of French consuls 
in all the sea-ports. He also agreed to cede in 
perpetuity the peninsula and bay of Turon, the 
island of Callao to the south, and of Hanne to 
the north of that bay, and engaged to furnish 
labourers and materials for the construction of 
bridges, roads, &c. in these ceded territories ; to 
furnish an army of 60,000 men, perfectly equip- 
ped, to defend the French establishments in case 
of attack from a foreign power, and to permit the 
French to raise 14,000 Cochin Chinese troops, 
to be employed as they thought fit. In conse- 
quence of this treaty a squadron was fitted out in 
France, the troops embarked on board, and it 
sailed for the Isle of France, under the command 
of the missionary who had accompanied the Indian 
prince and negociated the treaty, and who was 
created Bishop of Cochin China, and appointed 
ambassador at that court. On the arrival of the 
squadron at the Isle of France, Conway, the go- 
vernor of that island, was to take the command of 
it, while the missionary ambassador was to repair 
to Pondicherry, to arrange measures for the final 
proceedings; but through the instigations of his 
mistress, who had received some offence from the 
ambassador, Conway threw so many obstacles in 
the way, that the armament had not sailed when 
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the news of the revolution reached the Isle of 
France, which overturned the whole project 

From the commencement of the 18th century, 
Holland being at peace, except during the latter 
part of the American war, the Dutch retained 
their possessions, and carried on their commerce 
in the Indian seas undisturbed, until the French 
revolution drew them into its vortex. The 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, Malacca, and the 
Spice Islands, were captured by the English in 
1795, at the same time that they lost all the settle- 
ments on the continent of India. By the peace 
of Amiens, their establishments were restored, 
except Ceylon, which was confirmed to the Eng- 
lish. In the late war the Dutch again lost all their 
settlements in India, but recovered them, with the 
exception of the Cape of Good Hope, by the peace 
of Paris. 

It is beyond the proposed limits of this sketch 
to follow the English in the extension of their ter- 
ritorial power in India. It is sufficient briefly to 
observe, that, with the exception of the capture 
of Calcutta by the Nabob Surajah Dowla, in 1756, 
but which was recovered the following year, their 
progress was uninterrupted ; and that in 1765 
they were quietly in possession of Bengal, Bahar 
and Orissa, nominally inaeed as tributaries to the 
Mogul, but who Was a mere puppet in their hands; 
and that since that period the Company has been 
engaged in almost continual wars with the native 
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princes, by which it has acquired the absolute do- 
minion of more than half the peninsula, 

Magellan having discovered the route to the SffihSSiSr 
Spice Islands by the west, Spain determined to 
pursue her pretensions to these islands, and, in 
1525 a fleet of seven ships, with 450 chosen troops, 
sailed from Corunna, and, after suffering the 
greatest hardships, arrived in a wretched state at 
Tidor, against the King of which they found the 
Portuguese had declared war for having received 
Magellan. The Spaniards taking part with the 
islanders, began a destructive warfare, which, to- 
gether with the maladies of the climate, soon 
reduced their numbers to 120 soldiers, who shut 
themselves up in a little fort they had built at Ti- 
dor, in which they maintained themselves until the 
arrival of a fleet sent from New Mexico to their 
assistance, and which had in. its passage taken 
possession of the Ladrone Islands. This rein- 
forcement being, however, too trifling to allow 
the Spaniards to measure their strength with the 
Portuguese, they entered into a negotiation, by 
which they bound themselves to quit the Moluccas, 
and twice sailed for that purpose, but were driven 
back by storms and contrary winds, and were at 
last so reduced by these constant disasters, that 
the few survivors surrendered themselvesr prisoners 
to the Portuguese j and here ended all attempts of 
the Spaniards on these islands, the court of Spain, 
in 1529* abandoning its pretensions for the sum of 
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350,000 ducats paid to it by Portugal tinder the 
name of a loan. 

After thus relinquishing the Moluccas, Spain 
turned her views towards the Archipelago of St. 
Lazarus, discovered by Magellan, and sent orders 
to the Viceroy of Mexico to equip a fleet and take 
possession of it. This squadron, under the com- 
mand of Villa Lobos, arrived at the island of Sar- 
ragan in 1543 ; but not being able to procure pro- 
visions there, he set sail for the Moluccas, contrary 
to his orders, where he met a very indifferent re- 
ception from the Portuguese, who only supplied 
his wants on the express condition of his imme- 
diately departing for Old Spain. Villa Lobos 
first gave the name of Philippines to the archipelago 
in honour of the Prince of Asturias, afterwards 
Philip II. 

Philip II, on his succession to the throne, de- 
termined on efficiently colonizing the Philippines, 
and for that purpose, by his orders, a squadron, 
under Lagapoi, was equipped at Mexico, and ar- 
rived at Tondaye. Lagapoi met the same difficul- 
ties in procuring provisions from the natives as 
Villa Lobos, but he possessed more perseverance, 
and at last, by negociation and force united, suc- 
ceeded in procuring the necessary supplies j and, 
fortifying himself in Cebu, dispatched one of his 
vessels back to Mexico for reinforcements, which 
successively arriving, enabled the Spaniards not 
only to resist the natives, but also the Portuguese, 
who sent a fleet from the Moluccas to attack them; 
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but which, finding them too strong, returned 
without making any hostile attempt. 

In 1571 the Spaniards were firmly established at 
Manilla, the native princes of the neighbouring 
provinces voluntarily acknowledging the supremacy 
of the King of Spain. 

In order to encourage emigration from the mo- 
ther country to the new colony, the colonists were 
privileged* to fit out two ships annually loaded with 
the manufactures of India, to be exchanged in 
America for the precious metals. These vessels, 
which were called Galleons, sailed in the month 
of July, at first from Cebu to Callao, but after- 
wards from Manilla to Acapulco. Until 1734 
this long navigation across the Pacific was per- 
formed without touching at any intermediate port; 
but since that year the galleons put into St. Lucar, 
in California, in their voyage to America, and 
into the Ladrones on their return to the Philip- 
pines. 

The history of this colony, from the foundation 
of Manilla, affords little interesting in a military 
or political point of view. Having no direct % 
commercial communication with Europe, the na- 
tions who so long disputed the empire of the com- 
merce of the Indian seas, felt no jealousy, be- 
cause they feared no rivalship from the Spaniards ; 
and hence the colony enjoyed uninterrupted ex- 
ternal tranquillity until 1762, when Manilla was 
taken by the English, and preserved from plunder 
by the promise of a ransom of four millions of 
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dollars, of which one million only could be raised. 
By the peace of 1763 Manilla was restored,' oa* 
the express condition of the payment of the re- 
maining three millions ; but this article has never 
yet been fulfilled on the part of the Spanish go- 
vernment. 

In 1785 a Philippine Company was established in 
Spain, to which was granted the privilege of im- 
porting into Cadiz the produce of India and Chi- 
na, and of re-exporting it to the Spanish colo- 
nies of America, with the exception of Mexico, 
which was reserved entirely to the merchants of 
Manilla to supply by the galleon. In 1803 the 
Company was new-modelled, and received exten- 
sive privileges. The duration was then limited to 
twenty-two years, and its capital to twelve millions 
of dollars, in 50,000 shares of 240 dollars each ; 
the king retaining 5,930 shares. It was permitted 
to import the merchandize of India and China 
direct to all the ports of Spanish America in the 
South Sea, Acapulco excepted, which was re- 
served to the merchants of Manilla, to be sup- 
plied as before; but as the Company pay only 
six per cent, on their imports into Vera Cruz, 
while the galleon pays enormous duties at Aca- 
pulco, the Company is enabled to introduce these 
objects into Mexico 100 per cent, cheaper than the 
merchants of Manilla. 

The Company have a factory at Manilla, which 
serves as a depot for the merchandise of India and 
China, intended to be shipped for Old Spain, and 
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the ports of the Pacific, the chief of which are 
lima and Guatimala. The Company, also, im- 
port into Manilla the merchandise of Europe. 

Their whole commerce occupies only three 
ships annually, two between Manilla and Spain, 
and one to Lima and Guatimala. 

The Danes received the first idea of forming ^tawwuna* 

° of the Daneu 

establishments in India, from Boschowen, a Dutch- 8wid< * ** 
man, who discontented with his government, 
offered his services to Christian IV, to form a 
settlement at Ceylon, where he had been previous- 
ly employed by his own nation, and was in favour 
with the King of Candy. His proposals being 
accepted, in 1616, an East-India Company was 
established at Copenhagen, and in the same year 
six vessels sailed for India ; but Boschowen 
dying on the passage, the Danes were unfavour- 
ably received at Ceylon, and from thence they 
proceeded to the Coromandel Coast, where the 
King of Tanjore permitted them to form a 
settlement at Tranquebar, on condition of pay- 
ing 2,000 pagodas per annum. The Company's 
affairs continued to prosper for some time, but the 
Dutch gaining the ascendancy drove them out of 
the best markets ; and receiving no succours from 
-Europe, the Company was reduced almost to 
bankruptcy in 1634, when it ceded its charter to 
the crown. In I67O a new Company was esta- 
blished, which sent the first Danish ships to China, 
in 1674; The farther vicissitudes of the Danish 
Indian trad? are noticed in the first volume.* 

In 

* Pag« 371. 
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In 1778, the subjects of Austria wishing to 
gain a footing in the Indian Seas, possessed them- 
selves of the Nicobar Islands, and built a fort ; but 
the Danes complaining of this infringement of 
their right, the Austrians were ordered by their 
government to evacuate the islands, which, how- 
ever, they did not choose to comply with, and 
the Danes were preparing to dispossess them by 
force, but a mortality that carried off the whole 
of the intruders rendered it unnecessary; and 
the Danes have since enjoyed the unmolested pos- 
session of these islands, which is, however, merely 
nominal, as they make no use whatever of them, 
and keep but one soldier on them to hoist their 



The Danish Company sent out a vessel of 1000 
tons annually to India, which, after touching at 
Tranquebar and Bengal, proceeded to China to 
complete her cargo with tea, and from thence re- 
turned to Copenhagen. During the war of the 
revolution, this trade was increased to double or 
even treble ; and the trade from Tranquebar and 
Bengal, under Danish colours, to the Isle of France, 
Manilla, and Batavia, was immense. By far the 
greatest part of the capital employed in this trade 
was, however, English. 

All merchandize imported into Tranquebar for 
consumption pays a duty of two per cent. ; and 
all exports five per cent. 

In 1723, an East-India Company was formed 
at Ostend, which established factories at Covelong, 
between Madras and Sadras, and at B&nkibazar 
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on the Hoogly. The politics of Austria, how- 
ever, caused this infant establishment to be relin- 
quished in 1727> al *d the proprietors carried their 
capital successively to Prussia, Trieste, and Leg- 
horn, from whence they attempted to continue 
a trade with India, but without success. At last 
they transferred themselves to Sweden, where a 
rich merchant, named Koning, relishing their pro- 
posals, got a Company chartered in 1731, which 
existed till 1786, and its affairs were always pros- 
perous ; for as it confined itself entirely to the 
Chinese trade, the concurrence of other nations 
could not affect it. 

On the dissolution of the Swedish Company in 
1786, their resident supercargoes at Canton were 
recalled, and the Swedes have since had no esta- 
blishments whatever in the Indian Seas. 

In 1776* a company was chartered by the Aus- 
trian government to carry on a trade from Trieste 
to India ; but their speculations were so un- 
successful, that they were declared bankrupts in 
1784. 

In 1751, when the province of West Friezeland 
was ceded to Prussia, two companies were esta- 
blished at Embden, one to trade to China, and 
the other to India ; but their commencement was 
unsuccessful, and the war of 1756 suspending all 
their operations at the peace of 1763 they were 
both dissolved. 

Monsoons 
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MONSOONS AND CURRENTS IN THE INDIAN SEAS. 

As we have already observed in the Introduc- 
tion, in the Indian Seas to the north of 12° or 
13° south latitude* monsoons or half yearly winds 
blow from the east and west ; they are however 
subject to many local variations from the positions 
Momcw. of lands, &c. On the west coast of India, and 

SlwasJ!* 1 ** generally throughout the Arabian Sea, the S.W. 
monsoon, or rainy season, sets in from the middle 
of April to May and June, commencing first to 
the south and extending gradually to the north. 
In September it loses its strength, and is succeeded 
by light variable winds and calms for six Weeks, 
till the return of the N.E. monsoon, or fair wea- 
ther on this coast, which usually commences the 
latter end of October towards the south, and 
'fifteen or twenty days later towards the north. 
This monsoon is much less steady than the S.W., 
being obstructed by the Ghauts ; hence during 
this season land and sea breezes prevail near the 
coast, and in March are succeeded by strong N. W. 
* winds which last till the return of the S, W. mon- 
soon. On this coast the currents generally set 
with the winds, 

onthecpm. On the east coast of the peninsula the S.W. 

mantd coast. * 

monsoon sets in the latter end of March or begin- 
ning of April, but is not steady until June ; land 
and sea breezes, with fair weather, prevailing in 
March, April, and May, In June, July, and 
August, the S.W. monsoon is at its height, and is 
attended with cloudy weather and occasional 
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heavy shower's. In these months the S.W. wind **»«>*»». 
often veers to west nearthe shores, then becoming a 
land wind which blows for twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. These winds are intensely hot and 
patching, and extremely dangerous to those who 
incautiously sleep exposed to them, often causing 
an entire loss of the use of the limbs, distortions 
Af 1 the body, &c. The S.W. monsoon moderates 
hi J August and September, and the N.E. monsoon 
^ftttrntences the middle of October, with extremely 
ffirtjf looking weather, heavy rains, and some years 
a'Vldlfcnt gale of wind. The bad weather lasts on 
&te coast till the beginning of December and 
renders navigation extremely dangerous. In De- 
cember, January, and February, the N.E. mon- 
soon blows steady with settled weather. 

These alternate changes of seasons on the coasts 
of Rmdostan, are caused by the two chains of 
Ghauts, which run through the peninsula. On 
the west coast the chain extends from the latitude 
of Surat to Cape Comorin, at the distance of 
thirty to fifty miles inland. The strong S.W. winds 
arriving on the coast of Malabar, loaded with the 
eVftporations of the equator, strike against the 
western side of these mountains and condense into 
heavy rains, while the revulsion of the winds pro- 
duce violent but transitory storms. (C) 

The clouds thus arrested by the western Ghauts 
ate prevented from reaching the Coromandel 
coast, where consequently dry weather generally 
prevails during the S.W. monsoon ; but no sooner 
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have the winds changed than a similar cause ope- 
rates to produce a rainy season on this coast. Aa, 
however, the eastern chain of Ghauts are further 
from the sea than the western, and the clouds hav- 
ing consequently a greater space to expand in, the 
rains on this coast are not of so long continuance,, 
nor the storms so violent as on the Malabar coast, 

Hie high surf on the Coromandel coast and on 
the west coast of Sumatra, seems to be partly 
owing to the great body of water forced into the 
gulf of Bengal during the S.W. monsoon, when 
the surf is observed to be greatest. On the Coro- 
mandel coast, the same effect is produced after the 
S. W. monsoon ceases, by the N.E. wind impelling 
die waves on the shore which is very steep, having 
no soundings at ten league* distance; bat when 
the N.E. monsoon is settled, and the S.W. current 
has again carried out of the gulf the water for* 
merly carried into it, that is, in December attd 
January, the surf abates on the Coromandel coast* 

The volume of water carried into the Arabian 
Sea by the S.W. monsoon having a greater space 
to expand in, the surf on the west coast of Hin- 
dostan is trifling in comparison to that of the east 
coast. The Maktiva and Lackedive islands aJso 
break the force of the waves on the former. 
At aicotu. At the head of the bay of Bengal and at Cal- 
cutta, the rains commence with the height of the 
S.W. monsoon in the beginning of June, th# 
reason of which seems to be that the Ghauts ter- 
minating at the latitude of Swat, the S.W. winds 
finding no obstacle farther north drive the vapours 
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to the *a$t, till they we arrested and condensed M *?T- 
by the mountains of Rungpore $ moreover, the 
vapours driven by the S.W. monsoon towards the 
toptfr coast of Ceylon there divide into branches : 
ope taking a course along the coast of Malabar, 
produces the rainy season there, while the other 
aseQpds the bay of Bengal and condenses on meet- 
ing the land. The rains last at Calcutta till the 
middle of October. 

On the east side of the Bay of Bengal the mon- 5f £$• $ 
soons are less steady than on the west, being BengU# 
broken and interrupted by the islands, great 
rivers, &#. Nevertheless they prevail sufficiently 
to accelerate or retard the navigation along the 
ooa^t as they are froto the east or west. The S. W. 
monsoon can hardly be said to extend into the 
Strait of Malacca* the period of its duration being 
passed in light winds and squalls. The N.E. mon- 
#oon is more perceptible, and is the fair weather 
seaaon in this strait. 

The currents in the gulf of Bengal set with the 
monsoon more regularly than on the Malabar 
coast; and near the coast of Coromandel, in the 
height of the monsoons, have a velocity of two 
jB&es and a half per hour. In general there is a 
current setting through the Strait of Malacca 
&osi:the China Sea; but in this strait, as well as 
on the east coast of the gulf, the currents are 
aftected by the streams of rivers, and the tides are 
considerable in many places. 

, The monsoons are regular in the middle of the &?* cmn * 
China Sea, the S,W. commencing the end of 
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April, and lasting till the middle of October; but 
near the shores land and sea breezes are experi- 
enced in both monsoons. The currents go with the 
winds, running from two to three miles an hour. 
The tyfoongs* of this sea are violent tempests, 
which occur occasionally between the parallels 
of 16° and the island of Formosa; though not 
confined to any particular season, thev most 
commonly happen between June and September, 
and particularly towards the autumnal Equinox, 
or breaking up of the S.W. monsoon, when they 
are most severe. Three or four years sometimes 
pass without a tyfoong, while, in other years, 
there are several. 

The monsoons to the south of the Equator are 
less regular than to the north, their directions suf- 
fering considerable deviations from the islands, 
straits, &c. In the Mosambique Channel -a S.W. 
monsoon blows from April to November, and is 
here the fair season ; towards its end the winds 
vary to S.E. and E.S.E. A N.E. monsoon prevails 
from November to March. 

On the west coast of Sumatra the S.E. monsoon 
sets in May, and lasts till September or October. 
The N.W. monsoon sets in in this latter month 
towards the west, extending itself gradually to the 
east till the month of November, when it has reach- 
ed New Guinea and blows through Torres Strait 
into the Pacific. On the coast of Sumatra this 
monsoon is not experienced to the south of 9°, 

but 
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hut near the coast of New Holland it extends to 
the 13°. 

It will be necessarily inferred, th*t as the mon- 
soons are favourable to making long passages at 
stated periods, they are unfavourable to the 
coasting trade, and present obstacles to the con- 
stant navigable communication between places 
even very near each other; nevertheless, as in 
general the monsoons do not blow home to the 
shores with regularity or force for more than six 
weeks or two months of their respective heights, 
by keeping close to the shore, and taking advan- 
tage of the oblique variations of the wind, and of 
the land and sea breezes, communication is ge- 
nerally practicable for eight or nine months of 
the year. 
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HINDOSTAN. 



Hindostan is usually considered as commeqt- 
ring at Cape Monze or Mohanza, and from this 
Cape into the Gulf of Catch is called the coast 
of Scindy> from the Scind (Indus), which empties 
itself through it. Between Cape Monze and this 
river is Crotchey, about a mile from the bank of 
a creek accessible only to boats; and the bay, 
from which the creek is entered, is so shoal that 
vessels of any burden are obliged to anchor five 
miles off. The town is surrounded by a mud wall, 
and the houses are of the same material, very 
mean and dirty. The population is 10,000 souls, 
and it has a considerable trade by native vessels 
from Muscat and the Malabar ooast,* as well as a 
large inland traffic by camels to Candahar and 
Cabul. 

The Indus is thought to rise on the west side 
of the ridge of Imaus, on the frontiers of Thibet, 
and often changes its name through its course of 
1200 miles. It empties itself by a great many 
mouths amongst low swampy islands without trees, 
forming a delta of fifty leagues ; opposite which 
the depth of water is not more than three fathoms 

at 

• By the Malabar Coast, when speaking of commerce, is to be under- 
stood the west coast of the Peninsula from Surat inclusive to Cape 
Comorin. 
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at a league distance, and the land is out of sight 
in six or seven fathoms. (D) 

The Indus is said to he navigable for vessels of 
flOO tons to Cashemire ; it overflows in April and 
returns to its bed in July. The largest branch on 
the west is called the Mehran, and is crossed by a 
bar, with fifteen feet at high water, and six fathoms 
within, Laribundar is five leagues above the barv 
and is a village of 100 houses of poles and mud, 
and a mud fort- Tatta (Patala) the principal place 
of the Territory of Scindy, is fifty miles above 
Laribundar, about two miles from the bank of the 
river, with which it communicates by a canal. 
The river is here a milebroad. Though the town 
is much declined, it is still of considerable extent, 
and has a great trade by native vessels with the 
Gulf of Persia, Red Sea, and Malabar Coast. 
*Phe English had once a factory here, but which 
has been abandoned more than a century and 
a half. ' \ 

The Gutf of Cutch runs in far to the east, hav- 
ing the coast of Cutch on the north, and the Gu- 
zerat * on the south. At its head is a low barren 
tract annually overflowed in the wet monsoon; 
and ibttning, it is said, a communication with the 
river Ran in the Gulf of Cambay, thereby insula- 
ting thfe Guzerat. There are many shoals in this 
gulf, and it is seldom visited by Europeans. 

L<fc On 



» The derivation of this word is differently given : from the Arabic 
(Skezira, an island, and from the inhabitants being chiefly of the Guzer or 
tow-herd cast. 
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On the north or Cutch shore the ptuwpal pkce 

is Muddi, a large town of bamboo and mat bouses* 
with a strong Indian fort It exports a conside- 
rable quantity of cotton to Bombay. Bhoqj, the 
chief place of the Cutch territory, is eight leagues 
N.W. of Muddi. 
o^t. On the south shore of the gulf, three leagued 
within Point Jigat, its south point, are Bate *md 
Artura islands, forming a small port, with eighteen 
to twenty feet water. On the west side of Bate 
Island is a considerable fort, surrounded by a W*H 
forty feet liigh. The Rajah of this island is oueotf 
the most powerful of the Guzerat pirates, and this 
island is their general rendezvous ; but they hatye 
also several forts and ports on the main. Bate 
Island is fertile in corn, cocoa-nuts, &c. ,- , m«v 

Point Jigat is on an island, apd on the poipt w 
a pagoda much revered by Hindoos, and one qf 
their great places of pilgrimage. , r 

Goomtee is another large pirates' town, strongly 
fortified, about two miles within Point Jigat, on the 
north. • 

Between the gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, the 
coast of tli e Guzerat is moderately elevated, W|tfe 
inland mountains. It is seldom visited by Euro- 
peans, but has many towns, mostly inhabited by 
pirates, though some of them also trade in their 
own vessels to Surat and Bombay. The chief 
towns' are Poor Bunder, Novi Bunder, Mangarole 
and Puttan. The latter has a celebrated pagoda, 
formerly immensely rich, and of which the grand 

idol 
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tdoi was washed every morning by water brought 
from the Ganges. 

• The Gulf ef Cambay (Baragazenus Sinus) is 
bounded by the Guzerat on the west, and by the 
coast of Surat on the east. Diu Head is its S. W. 
limit ; off which is Diu Island, two miles distant, 
jvith a channel only for boats. The island is six 
wiles long and two broad. On the east end is the 
.Portuguese town and castle, one of the strongest 
fortifications in India, but much reduced from its 
ancient consequence, not having above 200 Portu- 
guese inhabitants ; the remainder, to the number 
«*fii40,©00, being Banians, Persees, Moors, &c. 
jRie trade is also dwindled to insignificance, being 
transferred to Surat. The water of the wells on 
the island is brackish, and the rain water preserved 
tin J cisterns is chiefly used. Provisions are very 
plentiful. 

-. The west shore of the Gulf of Cambay from 
Diu. is generally' occupied by the pirates, named 
Cooieys ; the first of whose ports is Nowabunder, 
five miles east of Diu, on a creek, into which their 
vessels enter ; Rajapore, another of their places, 
has a fort on a high elevation. 

Jafferabad, though belonging to the piratical 
chief of Rajapore, . is a considerable trading place. 
It is on the best river of this coast, having no bar, 
but the entrance is shoal soft mud. The town is 
walled, but mounts no guns. Six miles east of the 
town is Sembelt Island, one of the rendezvous of 
the piratevessels, where they procure wood, water 

and 
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and corn. The inhabitants of the island are about 
200, who occupy a little village, built of stone, on 
the north side. The island has several weUsr 
of excellent water, which seem to have been the 
work of the Portuguese, being regularly built 
of cutrstone ; and the ruins of some stone walls 
are also seen. On the island is the tomb of a 
Mahometan saint, to which offerings are made 
by the pirates, of the flags of the vessels they take. 
Goapnaut Pagoda is a place of Hindoo pilgrimage. 

Gogo is a large Indian town, on a creek, chiefly 
inhabited by Lascars, who are the best seamen of 
India, and chiefly form the crews of the English 
Country ships- It is also a place of some trade, 
sending cotton to Bombay. The houses are o9f 
stone* and the fortifications sufficient to prevent 
insult from the neighbouring pirates. Ships of 250 
tons are built here. 

Cambat, at the head of the gulf, on the river 
Canari or Mahi, is the seaport of Amedabad, the 
capital of the province. It formerly contained 
100,000 inhabitants, and was a great trading 
place } but, in consequence of the accumulation of 
mud at the head of the gulf preventing large ships 
from visiting it, has greatly declined, and all the 
European factories have been abandoned. For 
jKven leagues below the town the gulf runs dry 
at low water, but the tide rises Ave to six fathoms, 
and runs at the rate of six miles an hour, ft* 
chief trade is in the export of piece-goods of 
Amedabad, cotton and cornelians to Bombay. 

Jumbazeer 
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Jambazeer River, south of Cambay, on the 
east shore of the gulf, has a great trade in cotton, 
&c. with Bombay. 

The Nerbudda, which empties itself on the east 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay, is one of the most 
considerable rivers of Hindostan, rising in the 
heights of Omerkeuntuk, and in its course re- 
ceiving scarcely a single tributary stream. Ba- 
roach is about eight leagues from the river's 
mouth, situated on an isolated hill. It was for- 
merly a great trading place, the Europeans having 
factories here ; at present it sends a considerable 
quantity of cotton and piece-goods to Surat. 

Surat, on the left bank of the Taptee, six leagues 
from the sea, is one of the largest towns of India, 
containing 400,000 inhabitants, Hindoos, Moors, 
Persees,* &c. The streets are narrow and dirty ; 
the houses generally of bamboo and mud, though 
there are also some very large ones of stone. It 
is surrounded by a vfall twelve miles in circuit ; 
Mid has a castle, a square building, with a large 

bastion 



• lender the generic name of Moors are included all the Mahometan 
tribes tff Hndostan. The Persees arc t)ic descendant! of the ancient Per- 
sians, who quitted their country on its conquest by the Calif Omar in the 
seventh century, and sought refuge in Hindostan, and particularly at 
Surat, where they got permission from the Hindoos to fix themselves an* 
follow their religion, which is that of Zoroaster, or the solar worship, on 
condition of killing no animal of the cow species : a condition which they 
pretend never to have violated. The Persees are extremely industrious, 
commerce and ship building being their chief pursuits ; and many of the 
finest ships out of Bombay belong to Persees at this latter presidency •. they 
are also found as upper servants to Europeans. The Persees, among other 
iliar customs, expose their dead to be devoured by birds of prey. 
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bastion at each angle, counting three tiers of 
heavy guns ; in all 200 pieces of cannon. 

The hospital at Surat for animals, supported by 
Hindoo piety, attracts the notice of travellers ; not 
only quadrupeds and birds are received in it, but 
it has also wards for bugs and other vermin, which 
are carefully nourished. 

The chief trade of Surat is with the Persian Gulf 
and Bed Sea. The exports are cotton, indigo, 
and piece-goods. 

The country round Surat is a level plain, which 
produces the most luxuriant crops of wheat, and 
abounds in hares, foxes, and jackals j the hunt- 
ing of which forms one of the amusements of the 
English gentlemen. 

The Taptee is one of the sacred rivers of the 
Hindoos, and is held nearly in as great veneration 
as the Ganges ; though deeply incased within high 
banks, it sometimes overflows in the rainy season, 
and does great damage. The extremes of tempe- 
rature at Surat are 110° from April to August 
and in the afternoon, and 52° about Christmas, at 
sunrise. 

In sailing along the coast from Surat to Cape 
Comorin the chain of Ghauts are constantly in 
sigjit, their summits being about fifteen leagues 
from the sea; the greatest of their elevations is 
between three and four thousand feet. Their ge- 
neral formation is granite with calcareous and 
basaltic spots. 

4 Between Surat and Cape St John there rare se- 
veral 
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veral rivers, frequented by boats and small country 
vessels. The coast here is low, and covered with 
#ees, and in stormy weather or high tides a great 
part of it is inundated. The only place of any 
note is Demaun, a Portuguese settlement on a 
creek or river, crossed by a bar, with only two 
feet at low water and three fathoms at high. It 
has a castle and other fortifications, garrisoned by 
100 soldiers, and a territory of four leagues along 
the coast, in which are six Indian villages. A 
number of ships of from 500 to 900 tons have 
been built liere, the inland country abounding in 
ship timber. 

From Cape St. John to Bombay the shore is 
lined with a reef, extending three leagues off. 
Terrapore is a Maratta town and fort, seven 
leagues south of Cape St. John. S.E., four 
leagues from it and a little inland, are the peaks 
of Terrapore and Valentine, the former resem-' 
bHug the ruihs of a vast castle, and the latter a 
yery pdinted pyramid. 

Basseen, formerly a Portuguese settlement, on 
a river which is crossed by a bar, with six feet 
low water and four fathoms at high, is of consi- 
derable size and well fortified: it is now occu- 
pied by the English. Versavah and Mayhim are 
iiteignificaht places on salt rivers between Basseen 
and Bombay. 

Both to the north and south of Bombay a range 
of fishing stakes extends out to eight or nine fa- 
thoms water j they are great trunks of the cocoa 
nut tree, laid down at the beginning of the fair 

season, 
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season, and taken up before the setting in of the 
S.W. monsoon* This is done by means of pres- 
sure, on the falling tide boats filled with water 
being attached to them, which force them into 
the mud, and they are raised in like manner on 
the flowing tide by empty boats ; they are valued 
at fifty to sixty rupees each. 

Salsette • Island is seven leagues long and five 
broad ; it is hilly but fertile, furnishing Bombay 
with its principal provisions* 

On the north side of the island are the ruins of 
some masonry, thought by some to be those of a mo- 
nument erected by order of Alexander the Great, 
to mark the limit of his progress. Hie remains 
of many other ancient ntbnuments are seen on 
the island, as well as excavations in the rock, 
more numerous, but not equal in size or work- 
manship to those of Elephanta. 

Bombay* Island is separated from Salsette by a 
narrow, and at times fordable, channel i it is sijt 
miles long and one mile broad. Its shores are ip 
general rocky, as well as the interior,, but by. in- 
dustry has been greatly improved. Its harbour is 
formed by the main island and several otheis, 
and, except Trincomalee, is the only one of 
Western India that affords security in all seasons* 
The town is surrounded by a rampart and wc$ 
ditch, with several bastions, and a quadrangular 
castle pn the aide of the port. The part of the 

town 
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town occupied by the Europeans differs in no 
respect from an English town. It has one English 
church. The bazar is within the fort, and pre- 
sents a striking picture in the variety of people 
that crowd it ; Hindoos, Moors, Persees, Arme- 
nians,! Arabs, country Portuguese (not inaptly 
named Parity or degenerate Portuguese), and 
English. The town of Bombay has a municipal 
government lodged in a mayor and aldermen. 

Bombay has thirty merchant ships, from 200 to 
1,000 tons (total tonnage 18,000) belonging to it ; 
of these 10,000 tons belong to English houses* 
1*000 to Portuguese, 300 to Armenians, and the 
rest to Persees. This is the principal naval arsenal 
of the Company, and the rendezvous of their ves* 
•els of war, usually called the Bombay Marine.^ 
There are three docks within each other, for 
line of battle ships, and it is the only place 
in India where ships of this size can be received 
into dock. It has besides a building place for 
small vessels. 

The islands that form Bombay harbour are 
Old Woman's, low and long, separated from the 
south end of Bombay by a channel, almost ford- 
able at low water, the communication being by a 
ferry boat hauled across by a hawser stretched 
from side to side. On this island is Bombay 
light-house, 130 feet above the level of the sea ; 

and 



f The Armenians are all merchants, and general^ travelHng one*, 
transporting the products of one part of India to another. 

I 
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and it has many pleasant bungalows,* surrounded 
by groves of cocoa palms. 

Elephanta Island is one of the most celebrated 
places of India for its caverns : its native name 
is Kalapour, and its present one is from the 
figure of an elephant in black stone at the foot of 
one of the hills of which the island is composed. 
The grotto, which attracts the curiosity of all 
travellers, is excavated in a vast mass of rock, 
4he roof being supported by columns, also cut in 
the rock ; on the walls are sculptured, in relief, 
gigantic figures of men with four arms, and other 
monstrous figures of both sexes. The symbols 
of Hindoo worship on several parts prove it ta 
have been a temple consecrated to religion. The 
Portuguese on their first arrival in India, with the 
foolish rage of bigots, brought their canpon to play 
against this sanctuary, and greatly defaced the 
figures, 

Caranjar Island is of considerable extent, low, 
and covered with wood, except two Jiills separpt* 
ed by a low valley, and which serve as marka for 
the harbour of Bombay. Choul Island i& Jow and 
level. Henery, and Kenery, and Coulaba, are 
small islands close to the main; they are well 
fortified, and belong to the Malabar pirates. , 

Choul harbour and town on the maia within 
.the island of the same name, belongs to the Ma- 

rattas, * 

r 

* The bungalow is a dwelling house on the ground floor <*b, geoenatfy 
it is of wood, surrounded by a verandah. 
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rattas, and is never visited by Europeans ; to it 
succeeds Rajapour, a good harbour, with four or 
five fathoms' in the entrance, before which are 
two islands with native forts. Bancoot is on a 
river, with ten feet over a bar at low water, the 
rise of tide being eleven feet in the springs. On 
a high barren hill south of the entrance is Fort 
Victory, belonging to the English. From hence 
to the south a considerable extent of the coast is 
occupied by pirates, whence it is never touched 
at by European, or any other trading vessels. 
Their chief retreats are in the mouths of rivers 
which receive their vessels, and are fortified ; the 
principal is Severndroog, a low island, a musquet- 
shot from the main, which has the remains of for- 
tifications cut out of the solid rock, and which 
was deemed impregnable until taken from Angria 
by the English in 1755, when it was given to the 
Mahrattas. 

Angenweel River receives the native vessels, 
and is protected by a fort. Zyghur is on a river. 
Rajapour Inland, or Antigherria, is small, high, 
and covered with treed, laying close to the main ; 
Within it is a lafge Indian town of the same name. 

Gbueria, formerly the capital of the celebrated 
pirate Angria> is built on the north peninsular 
point of a bay, rocky, considerably elevated, and 
joined to the main by a narrow neck of sand. 
A considerable river washes the north side of the 
peninsula, and forms an excellent land-locked har- 
bour, with three and four fathoms at low water. 
The territory of Angria extended on the coast 150 

vol. in. m miles 
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miles south of Geriah, and for half a centaury be* 
fore 1756 his vessels plundered or captared the 
ships of all nations, and had even the audacity 
to attack an English line of battle ship with other 
vessels in company. At length a treaty was con* 
eluded between the English and Mafetattas to 
destroy Angria ; and in 1756, Commodore Wat- 
son, with four sail of the line and several frigates, 
with 2,000 troops, in conjunction with the Mah- 
ratta naval and military force, attacked and took 
Gh^riah, and put an end to the dominion and pira- 
cies of its chief. 

Dewghur Island is opposite a river which can 
receive one or two ships in three fathoms. On the 
island i& a native fort* 

Melundy, or Malwan Island, is the principal 
station of the present pirates of this coast. It is 
covered with fortifications, and has besides alarge 
fort on the main to protect the vessels* The 
Mai wans are the most cruel of these freebooters : 
they have three kinds of vessels, gaUttats> shebirs, 
and grabs ; the first are decked, and generally 
square rigged with two masts. The shebar 19 not 
decked, has two masts, but the after one is* very 
small : they carry one very large lateen sail* and 
some of them are 150 tons* The. grak differs from a 
European ship in having a long projecting praw* 
Each of these three kinds of vessels carries eight 
to ten small carriage guns, and 100 men* They 
take all vessels except those with English colour* 
and passes. 

The Vingoria Blocks, or Burnt Islands, are a 

cluster 
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•luster of twenty rocks, whitened by the ordure 
©f bird* c they lie four leagues offshore. Between 
them and Goa are Raree, Chiracoie, and Chapra 
forts, belonging to the Portuguese. 

Goay* the capital of the Portuguese in India, 
is seven miles from the sea, on the left bank of 
the ftavigable river Mantoa, which falls into a fine 
bay* the south side of which is formed by the 
peninsula of Marmagon. The river is crossed by 
a bar, tfith sixteen feet at high water springs. 
Its bpnks are beautifully diversified, and here, as 
every where else, the monks have chosen the most 
pktUTesque and richest situations for the sites of 
their convents. About four miles from the river's 
Mouth is a town where the governor usually re- 
fedes* it being considered a more healthy situation 
than Goa. The latter is of considerable size, with 
, tftde streets and many handsome houses, but with- 
out inhabitants, since an epidemical disease almost 
depopulated the city about thirty-five years ago. 
Among the numerous churches, many of which 
are in a state of decay for want of funds to re- 
pair them, is that of the Jesuits, containing the 
tomb of St.* Francis Xavier, sent out from Lisbon, 
ii ntodt magnificent piece of sculptured marble. 
€tod has lfctteriy been garrisoned by British 
/ tft>op9. 

From Goa to Cape Ramas the coast is low and 
*6od# with a sandy beach. * Two miles north of 
t* k * ' m 2 the 



• The native name is Trikurii. 
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c**^ th e Cape is Salset River, with a bar on which is 
eight or nine feet ; a branch of this river commu- 
nicates with that of Goa, making the land of the 
latter an island. Cape Ramas is a high bluff point 
with an Indian fort : it terminates the territory of 
the Portuguese and the Concan. 

Sedasivaghur (usually called Carwar Fort by 
the English) is on a lofty hill on a north bank of a 
salt river, or inlet of the sea, which is wide and 
deep, having twenty-five feet at high tide, but 
the channel is intricate : before it are the oyster 
rocks of the English, three islets, one of which, 
named Carmaguda, is fortified. On the opposite 
bank of the river, and three miles higher up, are 
the ruins of Carwar (Cadawada), formerly a great 
trading place, but deserted since the country came 
under the dominion of Tippoo. 

The Anjediva Island is before a bay, inclosed by 
two mountain promontories; it is a mile long, 
with a fort, and belongs to the Portuguese, who 
send hither their convicts. It is thought that 
ships may find shelter in this bay, even in the S.W* 
monsoon. 

Belicary, a salt water inlet, with many islets, 
which receives loaded boats : north of its mouth 
is the high island Sonaka-Guda, off a lofty pro* 
jecting headland, which limits a fine bay to the 
N.E. 

Ancola, a ruined fort and Indian village ; Gan- 
gawali, a salt-water inlet, which, after passing a 
narrow entrance, spreads out into an extensive la- 
goon* 
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goon. The country trading boats can enter the c *T gm 
inlet over a bar, and small boats ascend it some miles. 

Guakarna, or the Cow's Horn, on a river, is an 
Indian town of 500 scattered houses; it is a 
place of great note among the Brahmans, from 
possessing a celebrated image of Siva (one of the 
incarnations of Vishnu), which, according to the 
Hindoo belief, was conveying from a mountain to 
the capital of an ancient king, but being put 
down here, it fixed itself, and could never be re- 
moved. It is covered by a very poor building. 

Tari-holay River is of considerable size, the salt 
water flowing up it several miles. On it is the In- 
dian town of Merjee (Midijay), nearly deserted 
from the exactions of Tippoo's government. This 
is the most convenient wooding and watering-place 
on the Malabar Coast. 

Hullady-pura, an open Indian town of between 
300 and 400 houses, near a large salt water creek. 
Its present name, signifying Turmeric Town, was 
given it on the conquest of the country by Hyder : 
its original appellation, Handy-pura, Hogtown, 
being an abomination to the Mussulman. 

Onore (Honawera), formerly a great Indian 
city± but destroyed by Hyder Ali : it is on a salt 
lagoon of great extent, in which are many islands, 
some of them cultivated. It runs in almost to the 
Ghauts, and in the dry season is quite salt ; but 
thk numerous torrents it receives in the rainy sea- 
eon render it quite fresh. It abounds in fish. 
Here Hyder formed a dock-yard, and built some 
ships of war, whose wrecks are still seen in the 

m 3 i lake, 
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'HO? lake, having been sunk by the English when they 
carried the fort by assault, in 1788. 

North of the entrance of Qnore Lake is the 
fortified island of the N English, Baswa Rosa Durga 
of the natives : it is a mile from the main, six 
miles in circuit, forming an elevated platform, §ur- 
roonded by a wall, with towers mounting guns. 
It has but one landing-place, at the south end ; 
has plantations of cocoa-nut and plantain trees, 
with abundance of fresh water. It also affords a 
red earth, used by the natives to paint their housea. 

Beilura is an Indian village, a mile south of 
which is the temple of Murodeswara, on a lofty 
promontory, insulated at high water. South of 
which is a little bay, sheltered by some rocks above 
water. S.W. of the promontory is Hog Island 
(Jaliconda of the natives) rising in a peaked hill- 
Farther, in the same direction in the offing, is a 
great rock ; and still further is Pigeon Island, the 
Naytravi-Guda * of the natives : it has a stream 
of fresh water and good landing on its west side: 
its shores have many caverns, frequented by wild 
pigeons; and it is surrounded by madrepore, 
which is taken off to make lime. On the island 
is a stone pillar, representing a Buta, or male 
devil, who being supposed to destroy the boats of 
those who neglect him, the boatmen and traders 
visit the island, and offer him cocoa-nuts, &c. Ob 
the continent opposite is a similar pillar j hut thia 

devil 

* Gada, i c a hilL 
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4kvU bdiftg considered kfcs troublesome than the 
island oae, receives fewer propitiatory visits. 

Shirally .is a poor village, on a Sea creek. Bat> 
tacuUa, or the round tower, is an open town of 
300 houses, and two mosques : it is on the north 
tank of, a fine river, running through a beautiful 
valley. 

• Beidura, a village of 130 houses. Barceloro, 
on a salt river, four miles from the sea. 
r Cundajpore (Kunda-pura), «n Indian town of 
#50 houses* on the south side of a river crossed 
by a bar, with fourteen feet spring tides. Within 
ihe bar the river expands into a broad lake, with 
many fertile islands. Before the entrance of the 
river are the Permira, or Molky Rocks, three lea- 
gues offshore; and St. Mary's Rocks. 

Hirtitty and Braraa-warra, are small villages. 
JJdipa has 200 houses, and is a mile from the sea. 

Mangalore (Codeal Bunder) is a large Indian 
town, built round the shores of a peninsula, in the 
elevated centre of which is a citadeL This penin- 
sula projects into an extensive salt lagoon, separated 
from the sea by a narrow beach of sand, in which 
was formerly an opening capable of admitting ves- 
sels of burden, but recently this channel has di- 
minished in depth, so as to admit only vessels of 
ten feet ; and a second one has been formed, * which 
has still less water. The lake abounds with fish. 
Two peaked hills rise behind it, called by seamen 
the Asses Ears. Mangalore was the chief port of 
Tippoo's dominions, where his navy rendezvoused, 
and which at one time consisted of several fri- 

M 4f gates, 
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gates, besides line of battle ships building, ft 
chiefly exports rice by Arab vessels to the Persian 
Gulf and Red Sea, pepper, areka, &c. 

Ulala is a large town on the south shore of the 
lagoon of Mangalore ; Hasso-Betta (or the new 
strength) a large straggling Indian town, on the 
steep bank of a river, on which is also the town of 
Manjes-wara. Cumly on a high point of land be- 
tween two rivers which fall into a salt lagoon, sepa- 
rated from the sea by a sandy spit j it has 150 
houses. Kanya-pura on one of the rivers that form 
the peninsula of Cumly, has 200 houses j from 
hence for several leagues to the south is a chain 
of salt lagoons; but the banks which separate 
them from the sea render them almost useless to 
navigation. 

Chandra»giri, a large square fort on the south 
bank of a river, which is very wide but shallow * 
Beacu], a strong native fort on a projecting high 
point, with a bay on the north; Hasso-durga or 
Pungalcotay (the new fort) is a large fort on an ele* 
vation vrithround bastions, in which respect it is sin- 
gular, the natives' forts having all square bastions. 
jMatar. The Malabar coast extends from a little to 
the north of Mount Dilla* to Cape Comorin; its 
native name is Malay alam, mountainous country, 
and that of Malabar seems to be derived from th* 
Indian Male, a country, and the Persian Bakr> 
the sea. This coast, from the foot of the Ghauts* 



• Mount Dilla is a hill separated from the main by salt-water < 
aid forming- a remarkable promontory. The north limit of Malabar & am 
inlet of ibersea at a place called Urigara. 
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fc for the most part composed of small hills sepa- 
rated by narrow vallies, and of low plains border- 
ing the sea, and intersected by salt lagoons, within 
ft chain of sandy and narrow islands. The natives 
Xtf this coast are of various descents. Those named 
Sft&rs and Namburis seem to be of Hindoo origin, 
though their language and customs differ essen- 
tially from the Hindoos of Bengal. Many of their 
4tttoms are extremely singular, particularly those 
of A the Nairs respecting the intercourse of the 
46*es; the husband never knowing his wife, after 
the night of consummation, but as a consolation: 
tile kdy has the enviable privilege of receiving to 
*er bed as many lovers of the cast as she fancies. 
As in this State of society it is impossible to teH 
who is the father of a child, inheritance goes in 
the female line ; every man looking upon and 
treating his sisters' children as his heirs. 

Another tribe of this coast is named Mopleys or 
Mapultts, and are the descendants of Arabs that 
established themselves on the coast in the eighth 
century; they are Mussulmans, much more in- 
dustrious than the Hindoos, being both farmers and 
traders. The Nazarens are a Christian sect, who 
deduce Iheir origin from a certain St. Thomas, who 
tended near Madras soon after the Christian era, 
and visited Cochin, where he founded a churclu 
tfhich still exists and is the metropolitan, but sub- 
ject to the patriarch of Antioch. This sect have no 
images or pictures in their churches, but worship 
the cross ; their priests are allowed to marry. 
/The first place on the Malabar coast is Cavai, a 

Mopley 
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Mopley town, of sixty or seventy houses ; to whiofc 
succeeds Mutmul, at the mouth of a river named 
after a town on its banks, Billiapatam (Yatoypftfr 
nam* the increasing city). The mouth of the river 
is wide but crossed by a bar, within which 
it divides into two branches navigable for boats 
several leagues. 

Cananore (Canura), a large Indiati tow* on a 
small river, with a fort on a point of land, that 
forms the best bay on this part of the eoast* 
The town, with a district round it, belonged to the 
Bibi or Lady of Cananore, to whom also belonged 
several of the Laccadive islands, and who has 
several trading vessels which sail to Arabia, Ben- 
gal, and Sumatra. At present Cananore is absorb- 
ed in the English dominion. 
1 Tellicherry, a considerable English establish- 
ment, surrounded by fortified lines, and with a 
large fort near a barred river ; here all the pepper 
of the province of Malabar is collected to be ship- 
ped for Europe. It is considered one of the heal- 
thiest spots in India. 

Mahe, formerly a French factory, with a fort 
mounting 300 guns, of which no vestige remains, 
having been rased by the English in I76I. The- 
barred river that passes it has seven feet at high 
water and is navigable a considerable way for 
boats. 

Vadacurry is a Mopley town at the mouth of 
a salt-water creek, which is the commencement 
of a long inland navigation to the south, within a 
chain of sandy islands, parallel to the coast; 

Cottah 
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Cpttah and EUore are on other creeks commuoU 
gating with tlji$ navigation. 

The Sacrifice Rock (GttgnaU of the natives, and 
jSantos of the Portuguese) is a bare rock whitened 
by birds' dung, two leagues off shore and steep* 

Jo- 
Calicut (CoU-eodu/) i* * large Indian town of 
£,000 house*, chiefly inhabited by Mopleys j it is 
situated pn a river navigable by boats JOO miles, 
and by wbioh a quantity of teak timber is ftoafc. 
ed down for export. It also exports a great 
quantity of coqqa-nuts, areka, pepper, ginger, tvuv 
meric, cardemnws, coir, and charcoal of the 
cpcpa-nut shell, which is preferred by goldsmith* 
for the intense heat it gives. This port is; the 
principal one of IwJi* visited by the Arabs of 
Muscat. 

Jteypour (\fyrpura) is a small Indian town 
of 120 houses, beautifully situated on the north 
aide of a river* within the bar of which is deep 
water, and in the rainy reason vessels of ten feet 

can 



• The origin of this name is, thus related by the native* : u When Chtfr 
wum Permaly a conquering usurper, who lived 1000 years since, bad 
divided Malabar amongst his nobles and had no principality to bestow on 
the ancestor of the Tamuri (Zamorin), he gave that chief his sword, with 
ejl the territory, in which a cock crowing at a small temple here could be 
heard ; this formed the original dominions of the Tamuri, and was called 
Coiicodu, or the cock crowing. This place continued to be tbe chief resi- 
dence of th# Tamuri Rajas until the Mahometan invasion, and became a 
very flourishing city, owing to the success that its lords liad in war, and 
the encouragement which they gave to commerce. Tippoo destroyed this 
town and removed its inhabitants ; but in little more than a year alter this 
forced emigration the English conquered the province, and the old inhabi- 
tants returned with joy and rebuilt \x.^-BuckananU Jqifrney through Malabo** 
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can enter it- It exports teak timber to Bombay. 
Tippoo built a sixty gun ship here ; and planned 
& town in the European manner, i. e. with regular 
and wide streets, crossing each other at right 
angles* 

Paru-panada is a Mopley town, of 700 stone 
houses ; to which succeeds Paniani. 

Paniani (Punany Wacul) is a considerable In- 
dian town, having forty mosques, 500 houses of 
traders, comfortably built of stone, thatched with 
cocoa-palm leaves,* and 1,000 huts of the poor class, 
chiefly boatmen and fishermen. The town is scat- 
tered over a sandy plain, on the south bank of a 
river which runs between mountains covered by 
teak forests, the timber of which is floated down 
the stream ; the entrance is very wide, but crossed 
by a bar that admits only the trading-boats of the 
natives, named patemars, who carry each 50,000 
cocoa-nuts, or 500 bags of rice. The trade of this 
place is considerable, and entirely in the hands 
of natives : the exports are teak wood, rice, and 
cocoa-nuts. 

Biliancotta (Valiencodu), an open village and 
ruined fort, a little south of a large salt-water inlet 

Chowgaut 

• litis thatch is of a very perishable nature, and requires to be removed 
every year. The leaves of the brab palm (corypha umbracuU/era) , also 
used as thatch, Is still less durable, requiring to be changed twice a-year. 
This tatter serves the natives as umbrellas, and as paper, the writing being 
by punctuation with iron styles ; the pith of the tree also affords a flour, 
which is eaten in times of scarcity, that is to say, every year between the 
middle of July and the middle of September, for the Hindoo Malabars are 
so improvident, that by this time their stock of rice is expended, and the 
price-in the markets is double that of harvest time. 
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Chowgaut (Shavacodu, or deadly forest) is a small 
Mopley and Nazaren town. Chitwa (Shetuwai) 
is at the north extremity of a large island, named 
Manapuram, separated from the continent by a 
large salt-water lagoon, which forms an extensive 
inland navigation. 

Cranganore, formerly a Dutch factory, on one 
of the creeks communicating with the lagoon 
above noticed, whose entrance is crossed by a bar 
with six feet. Inland from Cranganore is the gap 
in the Ghauts, called by the natives the Animalaya 



Cochin is situated on an island, and is so low 
that the roofs of the houses are the first object* 
seen in approaching it from the sea. The inlet on 
which it is placed is crossed by a bar, which ,ia 
practicable by vessels of fourteen feet ; and ves- 
sels of 1,000 tons are built here for the merchants 
of Bombay, teak timber being procured with faci- 
lity- Cochin is fortified in the European manner,- 
and was heretofore the principal settlement of the 
Dutch on the Malabar coast Here is a tribe of 
Jews, whose establishment in this territory, as ap- 
pears by the tablets of copper on which their pri- 
vileges are engraved, preserved at Cochin, dates 
from the eighth century. 

Alipee, a town belonging to the Rajah of Tra- . 
vancore, with considerable trade in pepper, corn, 
and timber, &c. 

Forca and Quilon are small Indian towns ; the 
latter was formerly one of the most considerable 

places 
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places on the Mshbtr coast, but to ftrtiiCMioW 

sre now m ruins. 

Anjengo, an English establishment, and the 
most southerly on the Malabar coast, feftstotll 
fort, nearly surrounded by tbe c mvin g ti a bracfc- 
ish river, which admits only small craft over its bat. 
A few hots form the village near die fort. 

Veniam and Tengaypatam are Indian towns, on 
rivers which nearly run dry, but in the rasas have 
depth for long boats. 

Cape Comorin, the south point of the hither 
peninsula, is low and level ; but a little hillock to 
the north of it is usually set by seatoe* as the 
cape. This hillock is the southern termmatioft of 
the Ghauts, and is not above half a league Croat 
the shore.* 

The coast to the east of Cape Comorin, called of 
Madura, or Tinevelly, is little frequented by Eu» 
ropeans. On it are many Indian villages on 
rivers; the principal of which is Tutacorin, in 
the neighbourhood of which is a productive fishery 
of chakes : the rise of the tide is here only two 
or three feet Farther east is a long projection, 
called Point Ramen ; opposite which is the Isle of 
Ramisseram, dedicated solely to tbe purposes of 
the Hindoo religion, having one of the richest and 

most 

• Its name in Malabar u KomarL Its summit is 12&4 yards above the 
lerel of tbe sea ; a beautiful cascade falls down its site. Tbt Indian fod- 
dess of the mountains, Partati^ was worshipped on this hill ; and a chapel, 
d edicated to the Holy Virgin, was founded here by St. Francis Xarier, 1* 
fie pious idea of transferring the ivorship firom the heathen dirmtty. 
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celebrated pagodas of India, dedicated to 
Shivex, the destroying power. No plough is per* 
mkted to break tbe soil of the island, nor is any 
animal, wild or domestic, allowed to be killed on 
fc. According to the Hiildoo mythology, Rama 
erected thb pagoda on his return from tbe island 
of Ceylon, where he destroyed Ravan, the lfiog 
of the giants that inhabited that island. 



LACCADIVA ISLANDS. 

4 Off the Malabar coast, at the distance of thirty- 
eight leagues, and between the latitudes of 12° and 
10*, are the Laccadiva Islands, of which thirty- 
two are counted. They are all , low, surrounded 
by reefs of coral ;* producing abundance of cocoa- 
nuts, areka, plantains, and other fruits. They 
are inhabited by Malabar Mopleys, who visit the 
Malabar coast in their own boats, constructed of the 
trunks of the cocoa palm, loaded with cocoa-nuts, 
dcrir cordage of their manufacture, jagory and 
arelau (r) Vessels also visit these islands from 
' the coafct for coral reef stone (madrepore), for the 
ptirpobe of making Hindoo images and burning 
into lime. Ambergris fe also found on the 
beaches. 

v These islands, being never visited by European 

ships, 

* Generally the islands are on the ea*t edge of the reefo, and the latter 
ttretches otf from them to the west. 
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ships, are little known in detail ; the two southern- 
most are, Seuhelipar and Kalpeni, each com- 
posed of two islets : those of Seuhelipar are distant 
eight miles from each other, but surrounded by 
reefs* Kalpeni is also two islets joined by a reef; 
it is four miles long and one broad. On the S. W. 
side is a town, and an opening in the reef for the 
boats to land* 

UnderoQt, north of Kalpeni, is less than the 
latter, and has a village of a few scattered houses on 
the north side, whose inhabitants are poor and in- 
offensive. 

The bank of Cherbaniani is a dangerous reef, 
N.W. of the Laccadivas. The sea breaks violently 
on it ; and in the N.E. monsoon some of the rocks 
are dry. 

South of the Laccadivas, and a little more than 
midway between them and the Maldivas, is Mani- 
coy Island j about two leagues long and only half a 
mile broad, forming a crescent to the N.W. with 
a reef across it, leaving a channel, in with 
two fathoms. On this side is a village, the in- 
habitants of which are friendly : and here is 
caught the fish called commel mutch, highly es- 
teemed in Malabar. The channel between this 
island and the Laccadivas is called by the Arabs 
Mamaly and by the Europeans the Nine Degree 
Channel: that between it and the Maldivas is 
named by the former Sindal, and by the latter the 
Eight Degree Channel. . 
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MALDIVA ISLANDS. 

The Maldiva Islands are a large chain, laying 
S.W. of Cape Comprin, between the latitude of 
7i° N. ^nd the equator. . They are said to be 
upwards of 1,000 ip number, divided into several 
groups called by the natives Attolons, of which 
there are thirteen principal ones. Though so 
near the coast of India, this archipelago is very 
little known to us, and the only account we have 
been able to procure of it is contained in the 
relation of the shipwreck of Pyrard, a French- 
man, and which we shall translate in his own 
manner. " It is marvellous/* j says he, " to see 
each of these Attolons encompassed by a great 
bank of rock all round, there being no human 
artifice, which could so well shut with walls a 
space of ground like this* These Attolons are 
all round or oval, having each thirty leagues cir- 
cumference, some a little more others a little less, 
and are all close to each other, without any of 
them touching; between each two are channels 
of the sea, some broad, others very narrow. Being 
^n the middle of an Attolon, you see round you 
this great bank of rocks, which, as I have said, 
surrounds and defends the islands against the 
impetuosity of the sea. But it is a frightful thing, 
.even to the mosj; courageous, to approach this 
bank and to see coming from a great distance, 
the waves breaking with fury all around ; for this 
I assure you, is a thing that I have seen an infinity 
of /times. The surf is greater than a house, and as 

vol. in. n white 
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while as cotton ; so that you see round you like a 
white wall, principally when the tide is at the full." 
He also adds, that each separate island is surrounded . 
by its own reef, and that the currents which set 
through these narrow channels are so violent, 
that it would be impossible for the inhabitants to 
communicate from island to island, if nature had 
not provided for this purpose. Each Attolon is 
divided by two channels which cut it diagonally, 
and of which the extremities unite with the great 
channels that separate the Attolons, so that to pass 
from one Attolon to another, when the current 
sets from the west, you quit the Attolon you are 
on by the eastern diagonal channel, where the 
water is smooth, and you are carried by the current 
to the opposite Attolon, which you enter by the 
diagonal channel on the west. 

There are several ship channels between the 
Attolons, of which those best known are the 
Cardrva channel on the north, the Equinoctial 
channel, and the One and Half Degree channel. 

The inhabitants are Mahometans, in their ap- 
pearance resembling the Moors of India, and are 
considered quiet and inoffensive. They trade in 
their own boats made of cocoa-nut trees, and of 
the burden of thirty tons, to Bengal and other 
places ; exchanging the produce of their islands, 
consisting of cocoa-nuts, coir, cocoa-nut oil, cow- 
ries,* and tortoise-shell, for betel-nut, china- 
ware, 

* The cowries are caught by putting branches of cocoa-nut trees with 
their leaves on into the sea, and in fire or six months the little fifth stick to 
these ieares in clusters, from which they are taken off an* thrown into 

san4 
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wafre, opium, coflee, iron, and 6thef articles of 
domesfic cdnstfmption ; they also send large quan- 
rities of dried bonito to Achen. They make very 
fine mats for sleeping on. 

The principal island is named Male, or King's 
Islatid, being the residence of a dhief, whose 
hduse re two stories high ; the dwellings of his 
subjects are scattered about the island, built of 
wood and covered with the leaves of the cocoa 
palm. There are many cannon on tWs island, 
particularly near the king's residence,' wh&re is 
their principal magazine. The anchorage is very 
close to the shore on a coral bottom ; the native 
boats lay inside the rocks, the channels being 
cldsed by booms at night. 

The following account of the currents among 
these islands ns from Mr. Horsburgh's Directory. 
"In March and April, the current sets generally 
to* the E.N.E. about the south Attolon, from the 
equator to latitude 4° or 5° S. and extends far to 
the east and west of the meridian of the islands. 
This current is sometimes strong, from fifty to 
sixty miles in twenty-four hours, at other times 
weak and fluctuating. From the equator in the 
same months to latitude 8 Q or 9° N. the current 
sets mostly to the S.W. 

* Iti May the current sets strong to the eastward 
nekr the equator, sometimes from fifty to seventy 
mifts in twenty-four hours, in the track near the 

n 2 Maldivas, 

«aad.pitt,r where they recxaia jumR tfee fiali J* putrified aud decomposed. . 
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Bfaldiva* from latitude «° N. to «° &. the winds 
being then variable, but mostly from the west- 
ward. 

" In the latter end of June and July, when the 
S.E. trade approaches the equator, the currents 
set often to the W.N.W. about the south end of 
the Maldivas, particularly to the south of the 
equator* 

"In October, November, and December, the 
current sets strong to the west, at times in the track 
between Ceylon and these islands*" 
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CEYLON. 



The island of Ceylok is separated from the 
S.E. extremity of the peninsula of Hindostan by 
the Gulf of Manor, which is crossed by a narrow 
ridge of rocks and sand nearly dry, called Adam's 
Bridge;* and which stretches from the Isle of 
Manar near Geylon, to that of Ramisseram near 
the continent, the distance being ten leagues. 
The greatest depth over any part of the bridge at 
high water is three to four feet, and the only pas- 
sage is between the Isle of Ramisseram and the 
main, which is not above 100 feet wide with five 
feet at high water. This channel is called by the 
natives Odi-aroo, or Serpeftt River : the shoal part 
is about 300 yards, over hard rock. East of the 
bridge the gulf is called Palk's Bay, from a Dutch 
Governor of Ceylon, and that on the west is pro* 
perly the Gulf of Manar. 

Ceylon was known to the ancients by the name 
of Taprobane* but the accounts of it to be found 
in their writings are extremely vague and often 

n S contradictory. 

• The name of Rama's Bridge, given it by the Hindoos, is changed to 
Adam by the Mahometans, who suppose Ceylon to hate been the seat of 
our first parents, and that when oMrenftam it they crossed)* this natural 
bridge to the continent. Modern write** suppose this strait to hare been 
formed by a convulsion, which separated the island from the continent. 
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contradictory. The 'Sanscrit name of the 4aknd 
is Tapobon*, signifying the hallowed groves or wil- 
derness of prayer ; the name given it by its «fc» 
tives is Lancoy the Holy Land ; that of Zeilan or 
Ceylon, is probably derived from SinkaL, the 
lions ; the native name of the inhabitants (Cinga- 
lese), from the Indian word Sing, a Hon; and 
which seems also to be the origin of 9ickn-diba 
and Serandib ; by the latter of which names- it sis 
known to all Mahometan nations. In 1505, Lo- 
renzo Almeyda first landed on Ceylon, ami from 
this period until 1658, when they were expelled 
by the Dutch, the Portuguese maintained a supe- 
riority in the island. The dominion of the States- 
Getferal continued until 1795, when their pos- 
sessions in India were captured by the English, 
and by the Treaty of Amiens this island was 
confirmed to Great-JBritaiiu 

The island has an oval form and a circuit of 
900 miles, being 250 fniles in lengtlv and 150 
broad* Alriiost its whole circumference is lined 
with a sandy beach, and broad border of cocoa-nut 
trees, behind which rise double and treble ranges 
of lofty mountains covered with wood. The 
S.E. co&st is particularly mountainpus, the sum- 
mits risihg,in extraordinary shapes, which have 
acquired them the nairjes of Friar's Hood, the 
Elephant, the Chimney, &c. The central moun- 
tains of the island overtop those near the coast, 
and one of their summits, named AdarttV Peak, 
may be seen fifty leagues ; it is revered by the 
Cingalese, under the name of Ham-al-EU or 

Ham 
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% Ham the Sun, and on its summit is a rock with an 
impression resembling that of a man's foot, which 
according to the belief of the Mahometans is that 
of Adam, while the Candians ascribe it to Budha, 
who after 999 metamorphoses, took flight from 
this spot for heaven. , Hence the worshippers of 
this divinity formerly flocked from Pegu, Siam, 
and other eastern countries, to visit this sacred 
print; which, however, the Christians ascribe 
witji almost equal probability to St. Thomas* 
The north extremity of the island is low, 
and intersected by shallow inlets surrounding 
islands. 

The island is abundantly watered having several 
considerable rivers and a great number of lesser 
streams. The four principal rivers have their 
sources in the central mountains, and are named 
the Calamy-Ganga* which empties itself near 
Columba ; the CaUu-Ganga 9 which falls into the 
sea at Caltura ; the Mahauilla-Ganga, which falls 
into the great bay of Trincomalee, and the Neel- 
Gang?, which disembogues at Matura. The 
islapd possesses but two harbours, those of Trin- 
comalee and Point de Galle. 

The mountains of Ceylon are rich in minerals, 
particularly hron, gold, quicksilver, plumbago 
mixed \yith mica, copper, and a profusion of pre- 
cious stoics* which latter afford a large source 
of tcadq* , 

v (The soil produces rice and all the common fruits 
: n4 of 

* l . . • Gaoga, tffor. 
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of the tropics, ind some scarce ones, particularly 
the celebrated bread fruit (atocarpus), whichtfo 
here indigenous. Next to cimritmoti the coctitt 
palm is the most valuable product of the iskndj 
by the nuts, coir, oil, and arrack, it aflbrds'fbfr 
export ; next to the cocoa is the areca palm; 
whose nuts are also a valuable object of cotfmiefce. 

The wild quadrupeds are elephants intatt 
numbers, buflhtoes, wild hogs, deer of vhrictt* 
species, hares, a small species of tiger, wild 6dt&i 
monkeys, porcupines, racoons, jackalls, squirrels, 
lie. Shakes are extremely numerous, particuliify 
the deadly cobra capeUa. 

The climate of Ceylon differs considerably at 
its extreme points. On the south the vicifcity of 
flie mountains and the sea temper the heat, artd 
the medium of the thermometer throughout the 
year is 82°, the variations being very tnfKiig : j 
on the north the medium of the thermometer i* 
86°, and the maximum much greater. Hie inte- 
rior of the island is extremely inimical to Euro- 
peans, the confinement of the air between die 
high mountains, the marshes, and close vegeta- 
tion, producing the disease known in India by the 
name of the Jungle fever.* The fcrrjr-Arrry, 
an enderaial disease of Ceylon, is a land of 
dropsy that proves mortal in a few days; the 
leprosy and elephantiasis are also common. 

The island divides the seasons in the same man- 
ner 
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net as the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar; 
thus, while torrents of rain fell on the south and 
west coasts in the S.W. monsoon, the east and 
north coasts experience an unclouded sky, and 
vice versa. Land and sea breezes, however, pre- 
vail on the coast for nine months of the year, 

The population of Ceylon is of several different 
races, the Cingalese, Candians, and Malabart 
forming die great mass. The two first are the 
descendants of the aborignes, and the latter are 
intruders from the neighbouring continent. The 
Cingalese chiefly inhabit the southern sea-borders 
of <the island, possessed by the Europeans; they 
are remarkable for their, inoffensive disposition, 
their hospitality and ceremonious politeness, and 
aversion to arms. Their religion is that of Budha; 
And their language derived from the Sanscrit. 
They are divided into nineteen casts, in the fol- 
lowing progression of consideration. 

I CuWvatortf 11 Sieve makers, 

45 Keepers of cattle, 12 Barbers, 

9 Ushers, 13 Lime burners, 

4 Drawers of toddy, 14 Drummers, 

5 Arttstos 15 Makers of charcoal, 

6 Tanners, 16 Palanquin bearers^ 

7 Potters, 17 Weavers of mats, 

8 Washers of cloaths, 18 Executioners, 

9 Cinnamon peelers, 19 Those who touch 
10 porters, < dead carcases. 

-A number of Cingalese, and principally of the 
first cast, have been converted to Christianity by 
the Portuguese and Dutch, the number of Cal- 
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vinists being at present thought to be 400,000* 
and the Catholics not much -fewer* The Cinga- 
lese are governed by their own magistrates under 
the supremacy of the English. 

The Candians are the same race as the Cinga- 
lese, and differ from them only in the effects 
produced by inhabiting the mountainous region, 
and having little or no foreign intercourse, that 
is, in possessing more energy and less hospitality. 
The religion and general customs of the Cingalese 
and Candians are also the same. Their clothing 
consists of a large piece of cloth wrapped round 
the body, a tight waistcoat with plaited sleeves, a 
double pointed bonnet, and their fingers covered 
with rings ; the women wait on their husbands at 
table, and with their children make their repasts 
of what is left. Polygamy is admitted among the 
Ceylonese, and nevertheless the praen are not jealous 
of the women. Among them it is customary to coha- 
bit on trial for some months, before the final mar- 
riage ceremony ; the latter consists in tying the 
thumbs of the couple together, or enveloping 
them both with a long piece of cloth. In the 
intercourse of the sexes there is little more re- 
straint or delicacy than among the Otaheiteans. 

The Malabars chiefly occupy the coasts of the 
northern part of the island, and differ in no res- 
pect from the same tribe on the continent ; ikey 
are in general either merchants, tailors, fisher- 
men, or sailors. Some of them have become 
Christians, others have adopted Maliometanism, 

but 
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but the great majority have adhered to the Hindoo 
doctrine. 

In the mountains near the northern division of 
the island is a savage tribe, by some said to be 
fair complexioned,* by others negroes, named 
Bedahs oj Vedahs, who hold no intercourse with 
the othei; 1( inhabitants, are without clothing or 
fixed dwellings, living on the produce of the 
chase an4 spontaneous vegetables, and passing 
the night in trees. Their number is confined to 
a few thousands, they speak the Candian dialect, 
and their religion is little known, but they are sup- 
posed to follow the Hindoo doctrine* 

A considerable number of free Malays are jtlso 
established in Ceylon, as well as country Portu- 
guese. 

Candy, the chief place of the independent in- 
terior of the island, is .situated on the summit of 
a hill, nearly insulated by the Maliva-ganga, a 
deep and rapid stream, to which and to its eleva- 
tion it is chiefly indebted for its strength, being 
only surrounded by a mud wall. The mountains 
which compose the neighbouring country are co- 
vered with impenetrable jungle, and the few nar- 
row passes axe crossed by strong hedges of inter- 
woven shrubs. 

The government of Candy is an absolute des-. 
potisnv tempered however by traditional customs y 

' the 



* 1>ete accounts are reconcikable on. the supposition that individual* 
,ff this tribe are white negroes, similar to the Chacrelas of Java, 
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the nobles are obKged to prostrate themselves ift 
approaching the sovereign, and it is considered a 
high crime to speak, or even to cough, m tfae 
royal presence. ' u ^ 

The coasts of Ceylon present a long continuity 
unbroken by any other indentation than the 
mouths of some rivers and a very few ports. We 
shall commence the tour of the island at the south 
point, named Dondra head, from the violent tfeftn- 
der squalls experienced off it j it is klowpbifft; 
covered with cocoa-nut trees, near which are She 
ruins of a Hindoo temple, anciently the mokt 
celebrated of the island. Three mites wefct <rftl» 
point is Matura, on the Neel Ganga, or Blbe 
River, a fort of consequence, with'ai garrison? r rf> 
100 Malays, and a little town, inhabited by th* 
descendants of the Dutch. In the vicinity are ' 
two cinnamon plantations; and this part of the 
island is much frequented by elephants. A small 
island before the river's mouth affords a sheltered 
landing place for boats, but there is generally a 
surf across the river. Beiligam is a fine bay; with 
two or three woody islands and a large fishing - 
village. At Cogel is a lagoon, two miles long J 
and one broad, separated from the sea by atnar- \ 
row bank of sand, which is washed away in fhe 
rains, and the lake then discharges its waters into^o 
the sea. - * x i 

Point db Gaixb, the third town o£ the island i 
and the second port, has a strong fort, garrisoned * 
by two companies of Europeans and a battalion of 
natives. It is situated on a peninsular point, and 

within 
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pithin it are the houses of the Europeans, besides 
* black town or pettah. The harbour is small but 
aajfe, the entrance being by a very narrow channel 
between rocks ; hence large vessels usually prefer 
anchoring in the road. A great quantity of arrack, 
coir cordage, cocoa-nut oil, and some pepper, 
cotton, and, cardemums, are exported from hence, 
as well as cinnamon. 

Bentot is a native village, celebrated for its 5 
oyster 

Bafbareen is also a native village on a cove, 
which is one of the few places on this coast tohere 
an European built boat can load. 

.Caltura is a small fort on a hill, rising above the 
banks of the beautiful river Muliwaddy, by which 
an inland navigation is formed to Columbo. Near 
the fort is a neat Cingalese village, where a great 
deal of arrack is made from the cocoa-nut liquor. 

Pantura is a village and church, as is Galkisse. 
•Columbo, the chief place of the island and 
seat of government, is of considerable extent, and 
occupies a situation almost entirely insulated ; the 
sea encompassing two-thirds of it, and the rest 
being bounded by a large fresh water lake : from this 
position, and there being no hills to command it, it 
is of considerable strength. The fort is composed 
of seven bastions, connected by curtains, and 
mounting 800 pieces of heavy cannon : it is also 
sufarounded by a deep and broad wet ditch, with 
twstdcaw-bndges. There is a good landing place 
at la iw)6den cpaay, sheltered by a point of rock. 

bab \iuuxj v ;■ . ; Small 
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Small craft can lay off this quay at a cable's length 
distance j but ships of any burden must anchor in 
the road, which is only safe in the N.E. monsoon* 
Within the fort are the houses of the Europeans, 
of one story only, built of stone, and roofed with 
tiles. The whole has a very handsome appearance,^ 
and contains, including the Black town, 50,000 
inhabitants. The town labours under the disad- 
vantage of having no good water, which is brought 
from one mile and a half distance. There are 
several pleasant rides round the town, with country 
houses of the Dutch. 

Negumbo is a very handsome village, inhabited 
by a number of Dutch families. It is near the 
banks of a river, with a small fort, and has an 
inland navigable communication with Columbo, 
from which it is distant twenty-four miles. A 
small island, covered with cocoa-nut trees, is 
before the river's mouth ; and here a part of the 
objects of commerce is shipped. 

Chilau is a considerable village between two 
branches of a large river. North of it commences 
a salt lagoon, separated from the sea by f the peiiin- 
sula of Cnlpentyn,' which, in the N.E. monsooh, 
becomes an island. The lagoon is twenty miles 
long, and from one' to three broad ; it abounds in 
fish, and is the resort of gretti f flocks of aquatic 
birds, but* is also Infested with aUiga!t!br&. , A great 
quantity of salt te made in it by Sofa? evaporation. 
Calpentyn is low -arid Sandy, fciifc" cbvered with 
cocoa-nut frees, and has a fort and*- village. ' 

Aripo 
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Aripo is a small village south of Manar Island: 
neay it is the only good water on this part of the 
coast. Manar Island is a mass of sea-sand cover- 
ed with palmyra trees : on it is a small fort and 
village. 

Jaffnapatam is a handsome and considerable 
town and fort on the north end of the island, from 
whence is exported a quantity of tobacco, as well 
as the trunks of the palmyra tree used in build- 
ing houses, and conque shells ;* the latter to Ben- 
gal, where the Hindoos cut them into bracelets and 
use them in their religious ceremonies. 

Ascending the east coast of the island from 
Dondra-head, we meet in succession Tangalle, a 
fort and village, pleasantly situated on a small 
bay, with good anchorage. Between this and 
Batticolo there is no establishment, and but little 
cultivation. Batticolo is a small fort and village 
on an island, four miles up an inlet of the sea, 
which extends thirty miles into the country, and 
is in many places two miles broad, containing 
many islands and navigable for large boats: a 
bar, however, crosses the entrance, on which the sea 
breaks violently in bad weather, and on which 
there is never more than six feet ; yet craifc of 
sixty tons may run over it. The shores of the 
inlet are level and highly fruitful, and at a con- 
siderable distance rise the lofty summits of the 
Funnel], Friar's Hood, &c. The inlet atoottads in 

fish, 

# Mturax tritonis. Lin. > 
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fish, particularly mullet j and fr^n hence Trin- 
comalee and other parts of the island are supplied 
yritlk rice, cattle, poultry, &c. 

Trincomalee, from whose harbour the island of 
Ceylon derives its principal importance to Great 
Britain, is situated on the N.E. side of the island, 
on a great gulf, forming two basins, separated by 
% neck of land. The southern basin, named Dutch 
Bay,* is filled with shoals, which prevent its 
being entered by vessels of burden, but the 
northern one forms one of the finest harb6urs of 
the world, being a large expanse completely land 
locked, and having many coves and creeks in 
which the water is as tranquil as in a fish pond, 
with depth for the largest ships, of which 500 
might ride at their anchors clear of each other. 
On the outside of the peninsula that separates tile 
harbour from the sea, is Back Bay, in which ships 
usually prefer anchoring in the S.W. monsoon, as 
it affords them a greater facility of egress and in- 
gress. In the N.E. monsoon this bay is entirely 
exposed, and in this season its beach is covered 
with shells of the most beautiful kind, thrown up 
by the surf. The settlement stands on the penin- 
sula, which terminates in a hilly headland, called 
Flag-Staff Point. The works commaqd both Back 
Bay, Dutch Bay, and the harbour : they are chiefly 
of Portuguese construction, and capable of along 
defence* Trincomalee has, however, the disad- 
vantage 

• Tainbkgw at the ifetirci. 
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vantage of being unhealthy, which seems to bQ 
partly owing to the rains being here protracted 
oeyond the usual period, and being immediately 
succeeded by hot sultry weather. It is probable, 
that if the hills which surround the harbour were 
cleared of the thick wood that now covers them, 
and cultivation extended, the climate might be 
rendered much more healthy. Five or six miles 
from Trincomalee are several hot springs of the 
temperature of 98° to 106°, but which seem to 
have no mineral qualities : they are venerated by 
the natives. 

The great bay of Trincomalee (Kottiar of the 
natives) is on the east of the harbour, and re: 
ceives several rivers navigable for boats a long way 
inland. 

Trincomalee, though well situated for trade, 
has no other than that produced by the trifling 
consumption of the garrison, which is supplied 
from Madras. 

Off the south coast of Ceylon are two danger- 
ous ledges of rocks, named the Great and Little 
Bassas. The Great is three leagues off shore, and 
is named Ramanpaaj by the natives of Hindostan ; 
it is a mile in extent, elevated a few feet above 
the sea, which washes over it in frightful break- 
ing waves. According to the very doubtful tra- 
dition of the natives, a pagoda of brass formerly 
stood on it 

The Little Bassas are seven leagues N.E. of the 
Great, and are a similar but lesser ledge of rocks. 

vol. hi. o There 
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There is a channel between these, reef*, and tkfr 
main, but ships usually sail outside of thera. 

The pearl fishery in the Gulf of Manar* whicj* 
had been abandoned by the Dutch since the year 
i?68, was again carried on by the English in 
1796. The oyster banks are scattered over a 
space of the gulf, thirty miles from north to south* 
and twenty-four from east to weak There are 
fourteen beds, the largest being ten miles in 
length, the rest much smaller ; and they are no 
otherwise raised above the general bottom of the 
sea than by the oysters that cover them. The most 
valuable spots are those of coral z. the depth of 
water over them is three to fifteen fathoms ; but 
the best fishing is in from six to eight fathoms* 
Previous to a fishery taking place the banks are 
examined, and if they ate found sufficiently pro- 
ductive, a fishery is advertised, and all persons who- 
wish to engage in it are invited to rendezvous at 
the Bay of Coondaatchy, south of Aripo. The 
boats and their crews come from Manar, Jaffiia, 
Ramisseram, and the southern part of the Coro- 
mandel coast : each boat has twenty-three persons* 
ten divers, ten persons to haul up the divers, a 
pilot, a steersman, a boy to bale out the water, and 
a boat-keeper, with five diving stones ^nd five 
netted baskets, 

The richest spots are marked by buoys ; and tie 
fishery commences from the twentieth of February 
to the first of March, that is, when a sufficiency of 
boats are collected j their number generally vanes 
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between 200 and SQO, and an equal mimbeT off 
other boats usually attend with merchandise, &c. 
The fishery continues foe thirty days, at the rate q€ 
150 boats a-day ; that ia, if seventy-five boats Qviy 
go out, it is counted but half a-#ay; and if 3©0>; 
it is two days. Government sometimes hires thfe 
boats, and fishes on its own account ; but more 
generally the fishery ia sold to the highest bidder, 
who is usually a black merchant, and he sub-rente 
it to others. 
In 1796, the fishery vm sold for. . . . <£60,00Q 

Xiil.787,for 110,000 

In 1798, for 140,000 

In 1799*t&ebanksbeingexhausted,only30,00O 

In 1806, a partial fishery 35,000 

When the fishing day arrives the boatmen are 
awaked from their slumbers at midnight by the 
beating of tom+tovts and the firing of a gun ; and 
immediately on the commencement of the land 
wind, they get into their boats and set sail for the 
banks, on which they come to anchor and wait for 
daylight, when each boat chooses its place ; and 
when the sun has wanned the water the diving 
commences* In order to accelerate the descent 
a atone of half a hundred weight is attached to a 
cord with a loop, into which the diver puts his 
foot, and the other foot into a basket of net-work, 
kept open by a wooden hoop, which is also sus- 
pended to a rope ; when thus prepared, he grasps 
his nostrils with one hand, and detaching the 
stone by a audden pull of the slip-knot that heJ4 
it, instantly sinks. As soon as he ia at the bottom 
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he disengages his foot from the stone, which is im- 
mediately drawn up. The diver loses not a second 
in collecting whatever he can grasp on the bottom 
into his basket ; and when it is fall, he gives a 
jerk to the rope, which is instantly pulled up : at 
the same time the diver warps himself up by the 
rope, and reaches the surface some seconds before 
the basket, which, besides oysters, often contains 
pieces of coral, rock, &c. The diver swims about the 
boat until it is his turn tp go down again. The 
number of oysters brought up is very precarious, 
sometimes 150, at others only half a dozen. The 
period the divers remain under water is generally 
about eighty seconds, and never exceeds two mi- 
nutes.* 

♦ When the sea breeze sets*in about one or two 
o'clock, the signal is made to return to the shore. 
When arrived there the oysters are conveyed from 
the boats to a place enclosed with pallisades, where 
each renter has his spot assigned him, and where 
his oysters are placed in a heap, to remain ten 
days, till the fish is putrified, when they are thrown 
into a canoe filled with salt water, in which they 
are steeped for twelve hours, to soften the putrid 
substance and get rid of the maggots, which float- 
ing on the surface, are skimmed off. The shells 
are then washed by naked Coolies, and examined 
one by one ; those which have pearls attached to 

them 

* Captain Perceval says six minutes, Mr. Cordiner, two minutes ; and 
the latter agrees with our own observation, and with the general testimony 
»f tbtst who bar* attended the .fishery. 
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them are placed on one side, and the rest thrown 
away. The slimy substance of the oysters mixed 
with mud and sand, remains at the bottom of the 
canoe: the dirty water is then taken up in 
buckets and strained through a bag" that none of 
the minute pearls may be lost. Clean water is 
then poured into the canoe and the mud stirred 
up, when the pearls fall to the bottom and the 
water and slime runs off by the inclination of 
the canoe, one end of which is elevated : the sand 
that remains at the bottom is then spread on cloths 
to dry, when it is sifted and the pearls picked out* 
The progress of washing the shells and stirring up 
of the mud in the canoe, cause the most nauseous 
stench that can be conceived; but the persons 
employed in it, from habit, do no seem to feel any 
disagreeable sensation. The pearls attached to 
the shells are separated by a forceps and hammer. 
When the pearls are all collected they are sorted 
by passing them through ten sieves of diffe- 
rent sized round holes, placed each within the 
other. The pearls are thrown promiscuously into 
the first sieve, which being shaken, all those pass 
through that have not a bulk of a large pea ; the 
second sieve retains those the size of a small pea 
Or grain of black pepper, and so on decreasing to 
the tenth, which receives the most minute or 
seed pearls. 

It is usual to sell the pearls without sorting for 
£80 the pound weight : when sorted, their value 
increases in the geometrical proportion to their 
sizes, perfect shape, and colour. The largest* al- 
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though generally the least perfect in dther respect*, 
are considered by the Indians as the most valuable, 
and are usually sold to the native princes. The 
finest of the second class are strung in necklaces 
and sent to Europe. A necklace of handsome pearls 
the size of a middling pea costs from <£130 td 
j£300, or one guinea each pearl ; but one of the size 
of peppercorns may be had for £15 to £20, or 
eighteen pence each. Pearls the size of small 
shot are sold very cheap. 

A vast number of black merchants attend the 
fishery to purchase lots of oysters from the boat- 
men and divers, who are paid by a proportion of 
the daily produce. The price of the oysters is 
usually between two and six for a fanam, and in 
this lottery as well as in all others, the adventurer 
Sometimes gains a fortune but much oftener he 
does not clear himself. 

The oyster banks abound with sharks* but an 
accident to the divers is seldom known to occur* 
This forbearance of these voracious animals is, by 
the superstitious natives, ascribed to the incanta- 
tions of the shark-charmers, or jugglers, two of 
whom are, in a manner ex officio, permitted to 
attend the fishery, and are paid by the boatmen and 
divers from their share of oysters. 
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The coast from Cape Ramen to Point Calymere 
is called the Mariwar and Tondiman : on it are the 
towns of Tondy and Cottapitam, visited only by 
the native vessels. On Point Calymere are two 
pagodas. From the south of this point to the river 
Coleron is the' kingdom of Tanjore ; the shore is 
so low that the heads of the cocoa palms are the 
first objects seen coming from sea. 

Negapatam, an English factory taken from the 
Dutch in 17&1* is near a small creek which has 
an entrance at either end of an island, and receives 
the small coasting vessels, who carry on a consi- 
derable trade here. North of the fort is a black 
pagoda, and beyond this five white pagodas, by 
which the coast is known. The Indian town of 
Nagore is on a river north of the five pagodas, and 
is one of the most trading places of the coast, 
having several vessels of 100 to 300 tons be- 
longing to it and navigated by natives named 
Chulias, who trade to Sumatra, Malacca, and 
other places, on the east side of the Bay of Ben- 
gal. The exports are piece goods, rice, areka 
nut, &c. 

Karical, formerly a French factory, on a little 
barred river, has at present no European inhabi- 

6 4 tantsj 
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tants ; its territory extended two leagues on tie 
coast and one inland. 

Tranquebar, (Tirangapuram of the natives,) the 
chief establishment of the Danes in India, is on 
a barred river. The white town is surrounded by 
a wall and defended by the citadel of Danesborg ; 
the population within the walls is 100 Europeans, 
200 half cast, and 8,000 natives ; the territory at- 
tached to it is ten square leagues and is encom- 
passed by a ditch. 

Caverypatam, close to the mouth of a little river, 
is an Indian village, to which succeeds Devicotta 
fort on an island in the mouth of the river Coleron 
or Cavery, which has its source in the Coorga 
country, and is held in equal veneration with the 
Ganges by the Hindoos, who perform an annual 
ceremony on its banks in remembrance of the 
marriage of the divinity, JRenganadan, with the 
goddess of the river. Inland from Devicotta are 
the four Chalambaram pagodas, two miles from 
the shore, considered so holy that the Hindoos 
have a common expression, that to secure a place 
in heaven, it is only necessary either to be named 
Chalambaram ; to make a pilgrimage to Ramisse- 
ram ; or to think of Jagernaut. The Chalamba- 
ram pagodas occupy a square of half a league, 
are built entirely of cut stone brought from the 
Ghauts fifteen leagues distant, and round them is 
a town inhabited by the attendants of the pagoda, 
and by those who supply the numerous pilgrims 
with food and lodging. 

Porto Novo (Pera?igipetti of the natives) is a 

large 
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large Indian town on a river navigable by small ^"^ 
craft, and has the best road on this coast, being 
sheltered on the south by a shoal ; it is a place of 
considerable Chulia trade in the same objects as 
Nagore. The English and Danes keep factors 
here, but the trade is independent of them. 

Cuddalore is a large Indian town on a barred 
river; water, fresh provisions, chiefly hogs and 
poultry, and vegetables are procured here in 
abundance. One mile further north are the ruins 
of Fort St David, blown up in 1784 as being 
useless. 

Pondicherry, the chief settlement of the 
French ia India, is situated on the river Arian 
Kupain, which can only receive small vessels in 
the monsoon rains. Its road is less wild than that 
of Madras, and landing may occasionally be ef- 
fected in ships' boats ; but the attempt is seldom 
made, masula boats being always in readiness. 
The territory belonging to it, when possessed by 
the French, comprised a space of three leagufes 
along the coast, and one league inland, or about 
twenty square leagues. 

The White town is situated on the beach and 
contains about eighty European families j it is 
separated by a ditch, now nearly filled up, from 
the Pettah or Black town, which is inhabited by 
about 80,000 natives. The fortifications were for- 
merly equally strong and beautiful, but were par- 
tially destroyed on its capture by the English in 
1761 and 1778 ; and in 1793 their destruction waft 
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completed, so that not a vestige of them now re- 
mains. 

Three miles behind the settlement the land is 
so elevated as to be seen eight leagues distant 

Alamparva, a fort given by the native princes 
to the French in 1750, but taken by the English 
in 1760) and the works destroyed. It has many 
wells of good water, which is a singularity on this 
coast near the sea. The pettah is of considerable 
size. 

Sadras, formerly a Dutch factory, the fort of 
which was destroyed by the English in 1781, is at 
the mouth of the Palarra. 

The seven Moolivaram, or Mahabalipooram Fa* 
godas, are north of Sadras: four of these are in a 
Valley, at the foot of some high land ; the fifth 
on an elevation ; the sixth on the beach ; and the 
seventh, on a rock a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, is nearly washed away: it was formerly 
closer to the main, the sea encroaching on this part 
of the coast. (0) 

Covelong, a native town, where the Ostend 
East-India Company had a fort, but which has 
long been a ruin. 

St Thom6, or St. Thomas,* (Meliapour of the 
natives), three miles south of Madras, is an ancient 
Portuguese establishment, and still chiefly inhabit- 
ed 



* Named from the supposition that St. Thomas suffered martyrdom here. 
According to William of Malmesbury, the tomb of this saint was visited by 
the English Bishop of Sherborn, sent by Ring Alfred in 883. 
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ted by ^he defendants of this nitimi, whb have 
here a bishop suffragan of the Afchbishop of Gob, 
several churches and a Franciscan convent. Maily 
of the English of Madras also reside here, and 
the road fjom it to Madras is one of the usual 
tides <*f the £uropeans and rich natives. Aboikt 
two miles from the sea is St. Thomas's Mount, a 
place of pilgrimage of both Catholics, Hindoos 
and Mussulmans. Here is an Indian fort, and & 
botanic garden of the English. 

Madras, or Fort St. George, the chief settle- 
ment of the English on the Coromandel coast, and 
Second of the three presidencies, is a regular for* 
ttfteation 6n the beach, one of its bastions being 
how washed by the waves : it mounts about 2,500 
gurts, having three tiers towards the sea, where* 
however, they seem to be sf no other use than 
Very inefficiently to protect the ships in the road. 
Within the fort are all the public offices of the 
Company, counting-houses of the private traders^ 
one diurdi, assembly-room, &c. 

The Black Town is separated from the fort by 
an esplanade, two miles in extent, and is said tb 
contain 80,000 persons; Hindoos, Mussulmans, 
Armenians, native Portuguese, and a few English, 
not in the Company's service. It is surrounded 
by an entrenchment. 

The population of Fort St. George and the 
Black Town, exclusive of Indians, is about 5,006 
Europeans, the same number of half cast, and 
500 Armenians. 

The road of Madras is the worst in India, the 

shore 
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<**mm*i. shore being perfectly straight. The swell is at all 
times considerable, and the surf so great, that 
ship's boats can never land, and therefore all com- 
munication with the shore is by boats of a pecu- 
liarly buoyant construction, named Masida boats j 
these are composed of broad boards, the edges 
sewed together with fibres of coir, without any 
frame-work, but with thqfts for the rowers.* All 
the dexterity and experience of the boatmen (who 
are bred from their infancy to the business) are 
sometimes ineffectual, and a year seldom passes 
without an accident. When the surf is unusually 
high, a catamaran, or raft, of three pieces of wood 
lashed together, with two men on it, attends the 
Masula bouts with passengers, and has often saved 
lives when the boat has been swamped. These 
catamarans, furnished with a sail, are also used 
for fishing, and go out to sea several leagues with 
the morning land wind, and return with the sea 
breeze. Upwards of 1000 species offish are found 
at Madras and along the Coromandel coast ; but 
the numbers of each species is not great, doubt- 
less from the agitation of the waters. 

To 



* The pilots of these boats chaunt a song, to the cadence of which the 
rowers keep time with their oars, quickening or retarding the motion of 
the boat according to the nature of the surf. The rowers also join in cho- 
rus. The custom of keeping time with the oars to musical sounds, is cpnv 
mon to all the Indian nations, and was practised by the ancient Greeks. 

Against the mast the tuneful Orpheus stands, 
Plays to the wearied rowers, and commands 
The thought of toil away. ■ 
v Statiut.ThcK 
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To the south of Madras is a level plain, called ^2?'* 
the Choultry, where the English have a great 
number of elegant houses ; and at the south extre- 
mity of the plain is Chepauk, the palace of the 
Nabob of Arcot, almost concealed in a grove of 
trees. 

Ennore is a village on a salt lake, eight leagues 
north of Madras. The lake abounds in fish and 
oysters; with which latter it supplies the English 
of Madras, who also make parties of pleasure to 
fish and sail on the lake. 

Pulicat, formerly a Dutch factory, is famous for 
its handkerchiefs, which find their way to all parts 
of America, and are the most splendid articles of 
dress of the females of Mexico and Peru. The 
fort built by the Dutch is named Gueldria ; it is 
now in ruins. A canal is cut from Madras to 
Pulicat, by which boats convey fire wood to the 
former, the produce of the elevated land behind 
Pulicat. 

Armagon, or Duraspatam, before the establish- 
ment of Madras was the chief settlement of the 
English on the Coromandel coast, in 1628 
being described as mounting twelve guns round 
the factory, with a guard of twenty-three factors 
and soldiers. 

Kistnapatam, or Kalitore, is a native village, as 
are Divelan, Carera, and Gondegam ; the river of 
the latter terminates the Coromandel coast, and 
here begins that of Golconda. The portion of this 
coast, from 15° SO' to Chilka Lake, is named the 
Northern Circars, with reference to the territory 
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<jf Madras, called the Southern Cireare j these ore 
financial divisions, introduced by the East India 
Company. 

Mqotapilly, a village half a mile inland. Beta- 
pilly is a sajtidy uninhabited island, close to the 
shore, within which is the native town of Ni?am- 
patam. 

The Kistna river has its source in the western 
chain of Ghauts, and after receiving many tribu- 
tary rivers, empties itself by several branches, 
forming islands for sixteen leagues along the coast : 
the mud carried out by it has also created a bapk 
parallel to the shore. The name of Kistna> or 
Krishna, signifying black, is that of Vischnu in lug 
ninth incarnation ; and hence this river is esteem- 
ed sacred by the Hindoos. 

Masulapatam is on a branch of the Kistmi, 
which forms the island Ampsac, (named by tfcs 
natives Ampsac-divi, whence Europeans have given 
to its most salient projection that of Point Divy) t 
The fort is of considerable strength, and the prin- 
cipal one between Madras and the Ganges. The 
Black Town is a mile and a half N.W. of the 
forty and is surrounded by marshes of the Kistna, 
the approach to it being by a causeway 2000 yards 
in length ; it is very populous. The fort was 
taken by storm from the French in 1759- 

Narsipore, a native town of little trade, ten 
leagues north of Masulipatam. 

The Godavery rises in the Ghauts, receives ptfae* 
liyers, ajid divides into two branches, which empty 
themselves by several mouths. It is considered 

one 
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one of the sacretf rivers, a»d is visited by roaume* 
rable pilgrims. 

Yannaon is on a branch of the river, which is 
crossed by a bar, and forms a small island. Here 
the French had their chief northern factory for 
the purchase of piece-goods. The territory of 
their establishment contains about 6,000 souls. 

Coringa, on one of the branches of the Godavery, 
crossed by a bar, with thirteen feet. This is the 
only place on the east coast of the peninsula where 
a ship abpve two hundred tons can be refitted to 
any extent during the Su W. monsoon. In this season 
Coringa Bay is so smooth, that a vessel may he 
hove down ; and it is, consequently, a great place 
for building and repairing country vessels. Up 
the river is the town of Ingeraro, where the 
Company have a resident for the purpose of col- 
lecting piece-goods : this being one of the most 
manufacturing districts of India. 

Jagernaut-Poram, or Cocanara, is a native vil- 
lage; a mile east of which is a barred river, 
visited by the country craft. Farther north the 
low coast of Golconda terminates, and a ridge of 
high mountains commence, which line the coast 
to Ganjam. 

Yizagapatam is on a barred river, with ten 
feet water, but th,e channels shift, and there is a 
considerable surf on it with the ebb tide. Biipli- 
patam, Chicacole, Calingapatazn, Aletor, Poondy, 
«ad Berar , are on small barred rivers, little fre- 
quented. Ganjam, a small compact English ftnt 
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ob the sooth side of a large river, winch is much 
visited by native trading vessels. 

Manikapatam, a mud fort, on the channel into 
Gnlka Lake; which latter extends ten leagues 
along the coast, and receives one of the great 
branches of the Mahamady, whose source is in 
the mountains of Bundelcund. Several other 
branches farther north form low wooded islands ; 
on one of which is the celebrated pagoda of 
Jagernaut, composed of three vast buildings, sur- 
rounded by many lesser ones. The principal build- 
ing is entered through a pyramid 344 feet high, 
loaded with sculpture, and some of the blocks of 
granite are 10,000 cubic feet. The idol is of 
wood, with eyes of diamonds ; and seventy feet 
from the pavement, a monstrous bull, in stone, 
projects from the wall. The three pagodas are 
surrounded by a wall of vast black stones, without 
mortar. The presents made to this pagoda by the 
Hindoo princes and pilgrims surpassed those of 
Loretto, amounting annually to near a million 
sterling, upwards of 100,000 pilgrims visiting it 
annually. 

Cuttack river, the principal branch of the Maha- 
mady, has its name from the town of Cuttack, a 
considerable distance inland. 

Point Frimyras, the south point of Balasort 
bay, is a low point covered with pahn trees, and as * 
each side of it a river, that on the south being 
navigable for small vessels. The bay of Bahsae 
bat but little depth, from the elevation of the 

bottom 
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bottom by the sand carried out by the stream of Qt JZ1* 
the Granges, so that three leaguess off shore thete 
is not above seven or eight fathoms, and in some 
places the banks dry at low water half a mile from 
the shore. 

The shores of Balasore bay are low and planted 
with cocoa palms. They are intersected by many 
rivers, or creeks ; of these Kanak river, two 
leagues N.W. of Point Palmyras, is much fre- 
quented by the native trading vessels, who carry 
rice to Madras in the N.E. monsoon. Balasore, 
on the river Berry-Bellam, is also a place of consi- 
derable native trade, and has English, Dutch, and 
French factories; besides its general mass of 
Hindoo inhabitants, it has many Portuguese and 
Armenians. Vessels "of 100 tons enter the river 
at high water. Balasore road is the usual station 
of the pilot vessels, from whom pilots are taken 
by all yessels bound to Calcutta. Pipley and In- 
gellee are villages on the N.E. shore of Balasore 
bay* The province of Bengal is considered to 
commence at Pipley creek or riven 



The Ganges, called by the natives Padda and *m 
Jhtrra-Ganga, or the Great River, is formed by 
two streams which have their sources in the moun- 
tains of Thibet. Both streams take a western 
course, inclining to the north until they meet the 
great ridge of Mount Himmaleh, which turns 
them off to the south, and in this latter course 
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***** they unite and form the Ganges. This great body 
of water forces a psssnge through the i)p|iniiMg 

- ridge of Hhmwdeh wich it pierces, and predpt' 
tates itself through a cavern into a bman wgra 
m the rock at the hither foot of the flXMmtam* 
The Hindoos, from the fancied resemblance of the 

-cavern to the month of a cow, venerate the river 
which, issues from it in the same degree as that 
animal. From this second source the river winds 

* through the ragged country of Sirinagur, nntQ 
at Hordwar it finally escapes through an opening 
from the mountainous tract, and enters the plains 
of Bengal, after a course of 800 miles. The 
breadth and depth of the river in its course 
through Bengal greatly vary, die former from 
three miles to half a mile, and'in some places it is 
ftrdabld \ but for 500 miles from the sea, the 
depth in the channel is 30 feet, when the river is 
lowest ; the ourrent in the dry season runs three 
miles an hour and five miles in the wet. 

At 300 miles from the sea the Ganges separates 
into two great branches, which in their coarse to 
the sea diverge from each other and form a delta, 
whose base on the coast is 200 miles: and in 
which there are near twenty openings ; the whole 
of the delta towards the sea being composed of 
low alluvion islands covered with wood named 
sundry \ whence the tract is called the Sunder* 
bunds. 

The western branch of the Ganges is again 
subdivided into lesser branches, the two western- 
most of which, named the Cossimbuzar and Jel- 
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\fcngbee, ^again unite, and take .the name of the 
Hoogty, or Hughley, to the sea j this is the only 
branch of the Ganges navigable by large vessels 
<*o the head of the delta-. 

Before the entrance of the Hoogly are two 
rlang sands* called the eastern and western sea 
teefs, and several others ; aad after entering the 
river the navigation is not less dangerous from 
tmmerous shifting banks, which require to be 
constantly visited in order to ascertain the chan* 
ads ; and hence the system of pilotage is here 
carried to a degree of perfection, unknown in any 
other part of the world. 

The Ganges begins to rise in April, and at the 
' end of July overflows the low land 100 miles from 
its banks, the rise being thirty-one feet. Towards 
the middle of August it begins to subside, and 
in October has returned to its bed, leaving a 
fertile mud on the knds it has inundated $ and 
this benefit, as well as its migestic aspect, in 
some measure excuses the divine honours it 
receives from the Hindoos. 

In addition to the numerous banks, the naviga- 
tion of the Hoogly is at times rendered dangerous 
by the phenomenon named a bore, caused by the 
increased rapidity of the stream from heavy rains; 
to overcome which an extraordinary effort is made 
by the first of the flood, and this opposition pro- 
duces an elevation of the water which rushes up 
the river with a force that nothing can withstand, 
tearing ships from their anchors, and carrying 
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*«*«: them on t^e- bunks of hard sand, # ^nrhetc tttdt^ft 
$e ppwer of tke stream, that *e- moment t*i^ 
lpucli tbggroyod they fall over and lose- ril thetf; 
masjp. It is even said, tint inilioces likv^ddi| 
curred of : small vessels having fceeri rofled ov^r i 
bank keel wer deck, without other damage tharf^ 
the loss of masts, nor is this improbable; when ti x 
is considered that the velocity of the bore is twettt^ J 
miles an hour, and the elevation -of the ridge of 
water in rushing. over the banks twelve to fifteen' 
feet The noise that accompanies it b' equal ttf 
that of a vast cataract It commenced tibotiV 
eighty miles below Calcutta, and is felt irp t& ' 
Hoqgly. ^ 

In ascending the Hoogly, Sagor Island is passed ' 
on the right hand : it isloag, low, covered* with 
wood, apd the retreat of tigers send affigktors. a 
The channel is close to this island, and though 4 
the- river here is but twelve miles broad, the oppo- ' 
site shore is so low, that it is not -seen till abreast ' 
of Ingellee. Hie next place to this latter, on the 
same bank, is Kedjeree, a village, before whicW 1 
ships of war usually anchor, and ^where ^the large 
" Indiainen complete their ^cargoes*- ttfere tiot b*ing f 
water sufficient for them in*he channels- to Cal- J ' 
cutta when loaded* r Calpee, Diamond Harbour, ' A 
and Fulta* succeed on the l«ft bank. The twt) \ 
first^are road* for shipping, where they anchor out tif 

...;.;. -? - %-'-*-- the 

* . _■'**'*. ', jj^ *" ' ' ' ' . ' * 

• The banks are aH »kin4#f *uicUi*d, bnt ia'lhtfchaintelrthe bot' : 
torn is mud. , ' ;;..*!* 
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1fcrMff«a*K , Tberbanka t*f the river thus far aire *E* 
29Pm>^(^CHMW betoguchiefty rice gfOutads. > " Tldfcr/ 
afepye. piwnoi¥Jt Hwrbour on the eaitte bant, is 1 ^ 1 
tawcUofte villi^e, which supplies shipping With 
fresh provisions and vegetables. Here the vie** 
cpa ; tte>riv0£ begin to grow interesting, partial 
J^rl y tfhe left bank which offers a continual mftJ** 
session of elegant country houses of the English; 
up to Fort WDli^n), which stands on the bank of 
jttye r^ver, aad resembles a handsome town sufr- 
rpunf^d , by fortifications., It has many large 
9<y^pfp an4 gravel walks lined with trees ; a fine 
lucmo^uyyriWith arms for. 1,000 men, and all the 
necessary establishments of a fortress of the first 
cltygfe pjtfticulprly a foundery of heavy canon. 

Haifa mile above Fprt William is Calcutta, the 
intermediate space *s the esplanades CALCUt ta, 
following $e windings of the river, is 100 mitei 
from the sea. It is the residence of the Supreme 
Government of British India, and as well by its 
extent as \\& magnificence, is worthy to be the 
metropolis of this, vast empire. The houses of 
the European* are built xdriefiy in the Greek 
gtyle o^ architecture, aod are equally elegant, 
compapc^ioup r and adapted to the climate. The v 
Petfcih, m Black TtfWiw i» the contrary, is cotri- 
posed of ^retched hovel* of brick or clay, with " 
narrow and 4irty streets* Thegovertittient-house, 
as it is modestly called, is a most magnificent 
palace, constructed at a vast expense, in the go- 
vernment of Lord W^llefiley ^ but it h Wcfrthyof * 
remark, that Calcutta has only two Protestant 
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churches , while the Fortnguoe Catholic place* 

able. It haa> however, a haaduaa* theatre, as. 
aaabty-rooms, exchange, and other public boSd- 

The old fixt, built by the E^ikh in 1696, js 
used as a custom-home; in it is the too 
biack-Mr, in which 123 out of 140 Eng- 
lish perished miseaMy, by suffocation, in 1756- 
A small column perpetuates the memory of this 
fcorad event, and the cruelty of Surajah Dowla. 
The population ofCakntta is estimated at 700,000. 
It has a society of Arts, Sciences, and Belles 
Letter^ a botanic-garden, and other public insti- 
tutions. The air is not esteemed healthy, there 
being many stagnant waters and marshes in the 
neighbourhood, and besides the thick groves of 
fruit-trees that surround the town, prevent the 
free circulation of air. 

Calcutta has many private ship-building esta- 
blishment*, where vessels of 1,000 tons are con- 
structed in the best and most finished manner. > 

Ascending the river from Calcutta we n^et 
Berqsgore, a village on the east bank, where the 
Dutch had formerly a post Serampore, on the 
right bank, ten miles above Calcutta, is a Danjsh 
establishment of little consequence, consisting; of 
a few factors' houses, and a native village* with a 
battery for saluting. - : ' 

Bankibazar, where the Ostend East -India Com- 
pany bad a factory, is three .miles above JSeram- 
ppre on the left bttnk; it is a native village. 

Chander- 
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Ceandbrnago&e, on the west bank, a French *»r** 
establishment, consists of two streets parallel to 
the river, a mile in length, and intersected by 
others. The fort destroyed by the English is still 
in ruins. 

Chinsurah, the principal establishment of thfe 
Dutch in Bengal, is also on the west bank ; it is 
a straggling town with many good houses, atttl 
surrounded by a rampart The fort named Gu#* 
tavus is in ruins, and the only cannon are on a 
battery for saluting. 

Hoogly is a native town two miles above CMft* 
surah, extending three miles along the river, itkh 
a mud fort in ruins. Bandel, a native village bf 
considerable extent three miles above Ho6gty ; 
the Portuguese have an insignificant establishment 
here. 



Prom the mouth of the Hoogly to the Eastern 
branch of the Ganges the coast is, as we have 
observed, a delta of low alluvion islands, sepa* 
rated by upwards of twenty mouths of the 
Ganges, and intersected in every direction by 
creeks, forming an inland navigation, but little 
known to Europeans. The only inhabitants of 
these islands are the Mollingaho, or collectors of 
ittlt (which is formed in great quantities by solar 
evaporation), an inoffensive rtace, who cheerfblly 
sflbrd all the assistance in their power to ships 
that Mistake or necessity sends amongst tbetn ; 
this assistance consists in the supply of rice and 
a littte water, fcr the Bunderbunds ate very sqan- 
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a**?- tily sOffplied; and otily from the rains* j«thifci4 
last object. These people alsa posses* forth* but 

' * tkey will *K>t part with them, being destined 1 as 
ptopHkr^ sacrifices to the Qangie Sahib, or God 
of thd Wood*, to protect them from wild beasts* 
Many of these fowls stray from the salt works and, 
bMfcme wild, and are frequently heard crowing 
i** the woods, which may lead to the supposition* 
ef Habitations being near, and induce persons nan 
acquainted to go inquest of them, when instead 
of fellow creatures they are likely to meet the 
blood-thirsty tiger or leopard. ^ 

The Btirrartipooter has its name by a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit Brahma-pooter, the son of 
Brahma $ k rises on the opposite side of the sapid 
ridge ad the Ganges, and first takes a directly 
opposite course to this latter, that is to the eist* 
winding through Thibet with a rapid stream, 
washing the border of the territory of Lahsa* and 
then! deviating to the S.E*, approaches within 900 
miles of the western Chinese province of Yunon j 
hence it turns suddenly to the west .through 
Assamv and enters Bengal on its N.E. frontier. 
After its entry into this province it flows round th* 
Garrow mountains; then altering its course to 
the south, it meets the Ganges about forty miles 
from the sea, after a course of above 2,000 
miles. For the last sixty miles before its junc 
tion with the Ganges its stream has a regular 
breadth of four or five miles, and from hence ,to 
the sea it has the name of the Megna, from a 
river much less than itself which falls into it It 

overflows 
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Gvtaflom, and is subject to a bore similarity, but 
lis* violent than that of the Hoogly. 
-J Between the^ eastern month of the Gaines and cfcU i2r f * 
the' territory of Aracan is the coast of CWtt^T, 
gong, Under the Bengal government, l?h& east- 
ernmost of the islands before the mouth of the 
Megna is named Sundeep ; it is fertile, aboundd 
kig in bullocks, and free from tigers* ; Qn tlwi 
west side is a town, and south of thia Utter fk 
dreek, forming a good harbour. 

Islamabad, the principal town on the coast of 
Chittagong, is two leagues and* a half up a river * 
h is inhabited by many country Fortygpesei it 
has some trade and building places, where Urge 
strips are constructed. Canvas is also maoufap} 
tared here c£ hemp grown in the territory. > > 

Kaittubdea island, south of Islamabad river, ja 
four leagues long, low and woody* On the e&t 
side are several creeks, one of which, named JfrUt 
Cfttta, divides the island in two, but its wester 
entrance from the sea is crossed by a. bar wdtfc 
6ply five feet. On the south side of the island is 
fresh water. Mascall island, south of Kuttu^ 
ttea, • is larger and more elevated* . - • 
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The great region of southern Asia, betweep 
Bengal and China, is in general distinguished by 
the name of the Farther Peninsula, or Peninsula 
beyond the Ganges, though, properly speaking, 
it is do more a peninsula than Hindostan. A 
recent geographer has proposed the general deno- 
mination of Indo-Chma for this region, founded 
oo die nations that inhabit it havvsg strong physical 
and moral resemblance* to the Chinese, and sew* 
ill of the countries that compose it having lj*een 
at dif feren t epoch* under the dominion of ChJP9« 
It will, however, be more convenient to our man- 
ner of description to divide this region into the 
Empire of the Birmans, the Makg Pteninwlfe 
and the Empire of Cochin China, which also ap- 
pear to be the present political divisions. 

This region was almost entirely unknown to the 
ancients, whose knowledge, as we have already 
noticed in the Introduction, did not extend be- 
yond a great gulf (Magnus Sinus), bounded by tl)e 
Awrea Giersonesus. Several geographers consider- 
ing this latter to be the Malay peninsula, neces- 
sarily supposed the great gulf to be that of Siajp : 
but a stricter critical examination confines tfie 

probable 
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probable knowledge of the ancients to the gulf of 
Martaban.* 

On the arrival of the Portuguese in India, the 
maritime region on the gulf of Bengal was divided 
into three sovereignties : 1st. that of Aracan, 
or Rokhangj from the Ganges to Cape Negrais ; 
Pegu, or Bagoo, from this cape to Martaban, and 
Siam from the latter to Tanasserim, near which 
commences the Malay peninsula. Siam also ex- 
tended on the China sea to Cambodia. The 
limits of these several states have since this period 
varied in their wars, according to the vicissitudes 
of victory or defeat, and latterly the whole have 
been brought under one dominion, named the 
empire of the Birmans. In all this region the 
religion of Budha, variously modified, prevails, 
and the vulgar dialects are derived from the mo- 
nosyllabic languages bf Thibet and China. 

The Portuguese on becoming masters of Ma- 
lacca extended their influence to the neighbouring 
countries, particularly by aiding the native prinees 
in their wars ; and the English and Dutch, who 
succeeded, were permitted to form factories, and 
to carry on an unrestrained trade. From some 
misconduct they were, however, deprived of these 
privileges, and Europeans were forbidden to enter 
the country. Many years after this expulsion the 
English and French again received permission to 
4brm commercial establishments in the territory of 
Pegu, and both continued for some time to have a 

factory 

• Introduction, Vol. I. p. 110. 
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factory at Syrian, and the English another at the 
isle of Negrais. 

In the middle of the last century a sanguinary 
war was long waged between the Birmans, or 
people of Ava, and those of Pegu, in which the 
English and French, by their wavering and double 
doling, again lost their footing in these coun- 
tries, and since this period the connexion between 
the English and them has been confined to the 
speculations of private individuals, who visit Kan- 
goon for teak timber, which is paid for in the 
merchandize of western India, to the amount of 
,£200,000 a year. 

The kingdom of Aracan comprises a valley 
between Ava and Bengal, through which runs a 
considerable navigable river.* The coast is in 
general mountainous and rugged, overrun with 
wood, and with few appearances of inhabitants! 
and those who are met with are unfriendly ; 
hence this coast is seldom visited by Europeans, 
though it is said to afford objects of commerce, 
particularly rice, salt, ivory, and wax. 

The river of Aracan is one of the most consi- 
derable of India towards its mouth, but the upper 
part of its course is little known. The town of 
Aracan is some distance up the river, and is of 
little consequence, having few houses except . 
what are within the fort, consisting of three 

squares^ . 



• Tlie Naif, a considerable river, separates Aracan from tht Englisk 
territory, and on the sooth it extends to the island of Cheduba. 
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squares, one within the other, and each surround- j™*, 
ed by a brick wall, twelve to fourteen feet high and 
eight feet thick. Large boats only can ascend to 
the fort, in which is the residence of the Rajah^ 
or chief, built of bamboo and straw. 

The places which attract notice in sailing along 
the coast are the Batanga, or Broken Islands, a 
mountainous and rocky cluster before the mouth 
or Aracan river, which are the resort of pirate* 
and robbers ; and Cheduba Island, further south, 
which is eight leagues long, elevated and fertile, 
abounding in all kind of provisions, beef except* 
ed, the veneration for the cow species preventing 
one of these animals being brought to market. 
The island is governed by a Rajah, dependent on 
thegovernorof Aracan,andhasaconsiderable town. 
South of Cheduba is Ramree Island, also fertile 
and well peopled, and with a good harbour ; these 
islands were the resort of French privateers infest* 
ingf the bay of Bengal. 

South East of Ramree on the main a chain of />.*». 
mountains terminates what in the sea charts is 
called the coast of Aracan, and beyond which to 
the south commences their coast of Ava. This - 
latter name however seems to be improperly ap- 
plied, Ava being an inland country, bounded by 
Aracan on the west and by Pegu on the south ; 
this tract of coast, therefore, properly belongs to 
the latter. As far as Cape Negrais it is tolerably 
elevated and craggy, with cliffs of red earth lining 
the shore, and covered with small trees and brush- 
wood. It j?as several bays, but no known port, 

and 
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id is hmtd with islands and afaoab; thepeopfe 

b also unfriendly* 

Hie coast of Pegu continues round Gspe Ne- 
nd forms the north coest of the golf «f 
Martaban, the N.W. point of which is named 
ftgoda Pointy from one of those buildings on it, 
end ia five miles &E. of Cape Negniis. Tte 
whole of thia coast is composed of km islands, 
formed by the alhivion of the great fiver of Ava, 
Irewaddy, or lrahaity, whose mod has aho raised 
the bottom to such a degree, that a ship may be 
aground out of tight of land* The stream of die 
river also creates strong and dangerous currents $ 
the tide of flood comes from the west, and therise 
is thirty feet. 

The source of the Irabatty is still unknown, 
but it is navigable for upwards of 700 miles. In 
June, July, and August it winds over its sandy 
bed, a slow and sluggish stream ; but when the 
ram commences it swells, overflows the country 
for thirty leagues, and rolls out a vast volume of 
water with a rapid current 

The west branch of this river is named Persaim, 
or Bassein, from a town of the same name on the 
left bank. In its entrance is the isle of Negrais, 
on which the English had a factory, and which 
leaves a ship channel on each side. 

Diamond Island, nine leagues S.S.E. of Cape 
Negrais, is low, a mile and a half long, cov&fed 
with trees, uninhabited, and lined by a san^y 
beach, the reftort of green turtle. 

The river of Pegu, according to some accounts, 

has 
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tea its source in: a ridge of hills not far from the 
tea and communicated with the river of Ava, lake 
which latter at is subject to an annual inundation* 
Its month is crossed by a bar with but two fathoms 
at low water $ the tide however rises twenty feet, 
and within the bar the depth is six fathoms, and 
the navigation unimpeded up to Rahooor seven 
m eight leagues* This town contains 80,000 in<. 
habitants* add is surrounded by pallisades and a 
fbsae, with a battery of twelve guns. The houses 
mre raised off the ground on posts, and are built of 
timber and bamboos : the Btteets though narrow 
are paved and kept very clean. 

Rangoon is one of the principal retreats erf i» 
solvent debtors from all parts of India, who sub* 
aist by carrying on some commerce ; and hence 
there is a strange medley of nations and charac^ 
tera: Malabars, Moors, Parsees, Armenians, Porta* 
guese, French, and English. The river is parti- 
cularly adapted for shipbuilding, the banks being 
soft, the rise o£ tide great, and the country 
abounding with teak timber ; hence many ships 
firom 900 tons downwards have been built here for 
the merchants of BritisMndia. 

Syrian, onabitmch of the Pegu river, was for* 
merly the place most frequented by Europeans, 
who had factories here. 

Pfioc, ninety miles above Rangoon, is also a con* 
siderable town of wood with a fort, and celebrated 
pagoda of Shoemadoo. 

The great river Thaluayan, or Martiban, (thd 
SHang of marine charts) empties itself into the. 

angle 
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fju angle of the Gulf of Martaban ; its source is un- 
known, but as well as that of the Lrabatty, is 
probably on the mountains of Thibet It sepa- 
rates the low alluvion lands of Pegu from the 
high land, named in the charts, the coast of Mar« 
taban, though the territory of Pegu extends far- 
ther south to the latitude of twenty degrees. 

The kingdom of Siam extends on the Gulf of 
Bengal from the latitude 20° to the isthmus of the 
Malacca Peninsula in 10°. This coast is lined by a 
chain of high rocky islands, apparently affording 
many good ports, but it being seldom visited it is 
imperfectly known. The Siamese approach nearer 
to the Chinese, both in their appearance and cus- 
toms, than the Birmans, by whom the greater 
part of their country has been subjugated; though 
it appears that a portion of it still remains inde- 
pendant. The only places on the west coast 
known to Europeans, are Tavay, a town eight or 
nine leagues up a river, encumbered with islands. 
Mergui town is six miles up Tanasserim river 
and is accessible to small vessels over a bar : the 
French had formerly a factory here. Tanasserim 
is twenty miles higher up the river, and is a great 
native trading place but seldom visited by Euro- 
peans. 

The Mergui Archipelago forms a connected 
chain, extending 135 miles along the coast of 
Tanasserim between the latitude 11° 25' and 9° 
5'. The channel between it and the main is 
from five to ten leagues wide ; and the islands are 
separated by narrow but deep straits. They ar* 

diversified 
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diversified, aonae being ^ilij.-and rocky, Qtftqr? level, 
but nil generally covered with wood, amongst which 
ia the poon used in India for ship's mast£. The 
anknab seem to be wild hogs and deer ; fish is 
abitfdant, and the rocks are covered with, small 
delicate oysters* The productions for commerce 
are damrner, edible birds' nests, biche de mer 7t sjate 
And marble. Among the islands are many excel- 
lent harbours, in which the tide rises twelve feet 
The northern and southern islands, named Dc^ 
jjiel and St. Mathew, are the largest, and on the 
north end of the latter is the harbour of Hastings* 
capacious and safe. 
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THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Soura-east of Siam is the penirtsula of Ma- 
lacca or Malaya, 200 leagues long atid forty 
greatest breadth.* The interior is occupied by 
mountains covered with impenetrable forests and 
apparently almost uninhabited ; the highest sum- 
mit is that named Mount Ophir, S.E. of Malacca. 
These mountains contain tin mines and give rise to 
numerous rivers, most of which are navigable by 
small vessels, and some of them for vessels of 
burden. The coasts seem to be divided into seven 
petty sovereignties, of which Queda, Pera, Sa- 
langore are on the west ; Johore at the east extre- 
mity ; and Pahang, Tringano and Patany on the 
east. The first place on the west coast is Bangri 
in 9° ; it has a considerable native trade, but is 
seldom visited by Europeans. 

Janseylan, or Junkseylon, is a considerable 
island, extending forty miles in length north and 
south, and fifteen in breadth ; it is united to the 
main by a low sandy bank, one mile long and half 
a mile broad, overflowed every high water, and 
forming on the north the harbour of Papra, 

whose 



* The absolute limit of the Malay peninsula is undefined ; the narrow 
tract that separates the Bay of Bengal from the Gulf of Siam is called the 
isthmus of Kraw- its least breadth in latitude 10* is about twenty leagues. 
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whose entrance is crossed by a bar, on which is 
twenty feet high water springs, the rise of tide be- 
ing ten feet The island rises in moderately ele- 
veted hills covered with wood ; and has many 
brooks, which empty themselves into the sea 
through mangrove marshes. The interior of the 
island is well cultivated, and has wild hogs and 
deer : the domestic animals are bullocks, buffaloes 
and goats ; poultry is not abundant. The inha- 
bitants are Siamese, and about 12,000 in number* 
The Birmans made some unsuccessful attempts to 
get possession of this island, which at present 
seems to be dependent on the Siamese government 
on the main land within it. 

The islands south of Janseylan are Pulo Pan- 
jang, or Long island, eight leagues long and two 
broad, fertile and pleasant. 

Pulo Bouton and Pulo Balam, two large and 
high islands, one of which has a domed summit 
* seen twenty leagues. Pulo Pera, a high round 
barren rock, nearly in mid-channel of the entrance 
of the strait of Malacca, and the usual point of 
departure from the strait. 

Pulo Lancavy, a large island close to the main. 

Pulo Ladda, or Pepper Island, five leagues from 
the main, and opposite the navigable' river Purlis. 
It is inhabited by piratical Malays ; but is very 
convenient for wooding and watering. On the 
E. and S.W. sides are good harbours. 

Queda, or Qualla Batrang, one of the chief 
trading places of the peninsula, is in 6° north. Its 
river's mouth is crossed by a mud bank with twelve 

q 2 feet 
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feet water at spring tide*, but vessels of SOO 
tons can ascend it* The banks of the river are 
swampy, and covered with jungle towards its 
mouth. Seven miles op it is a brick fort and vil- 
lage, named Allestar, the residence of the Rajah- 
It contains about SOO houses, inhabited by Chi- 
nese,* Malays, and Chulias. Its trade has greatly 
declined since the establishment of Prince of 
Wales's Island. Provisions, particularly bullocks 
and poultry, with fruit and vegetables, are abundant 
here. 

Qualla Moorba, six leagues south of Queda, is 
a large, deep, and rapid river, with a great sand 
bank before it; it descends from mountains 
abounding in tin. Pry River succeeds, and has a 
Malay town at its entrance, which, together with 
a district eighteen miles up the river, and three 
miles in breadth, was ceded in 1800 by the Rajah 
of Queda to the East India Company, and is de- 
pendant on Prince of Wales's Island. 



Pri?ice of Wales? s Island, Pulo Pinang, or Betel- 
nut Island of the Malays, is separated from the 
Malay shore by a channel, in the narrowest part 
two miles broad, which forms an excellent har- 
bour, being sheltered from all winds but the north, 
which never blows with any violence. The north 
entrance is crossed by a mud bank, on wliich the 

least 

• Chinese are found established in almost all the principal Malay town?. 
See hereafter Prince of Wales's Island, Uatavia, &c. 
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least water is four fathoms, and the most, four fa- 
thoms and a half, but it deepens within to fourteen 
fathoms. The south channel is obstructed by 
mud banks, but which are buoyed, and leave & 
safe channel with three fathoms and a half. 

The island is five leagues long, and two to three 
broad. On the north west it rises in high hills, 
covered with large trees ; on the east side is an 
extent of level ground well cultivated. The island 
has two rivers considerable for its size. That called 
Paz winds through the level part of the island for 
twenty miles ; its mouth is crossed by a mud bank 
with twelve feet in the springs, but boats can as- 
cend it a considerable way. The second river, 
called Taloo Moodoo, is a rapid torrent stream 
that often overflows; its mouth is crossed by a 
sand bank. 

Fort Cornwallis is situated on the N.E. point of 
the island, and though considerable sums have 
been expended on it, is little more than a suffi- 
cient defence against the Malays, and is incapable 
of any resistance to a regular attack by European 
tactics. The town, named George Town by the 
English, and Panjang Panaique by the Malays, is 
of considerable extent; the streets wide and 
straight, with many good houses. A river runs 
close past it, and it has a good wharf for loaded 
boats, to which water is coveyed by pipes. A 
government house, a jail, a church, and several 
bridges have been latterly built, and other im- 
provements executed. 
Pulo Pinang was granted by the King of Queda, 

q 3 in 
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1787, to Captain Light, who married his daughter, 
and transferred to the East India Company, Its 
situation rendering it an eligible rendezvous for 
the British China trade, as well as a retreat for the 
King's ships when obliged to quit the Coromandel 
coast in the monsoon, a small detachment of troops 
was sent from Bengal to occupy it ; and several 
English merchants, engaged in the Malay trade, 
making it their depot, it rapidly increased in po- 
pulation, particularly by the arrival of Chinese 
and Malays, In 1805 it was erected into a sepa- 
rate government, and a large establishment ap- 
pointed to it In 1801 the population was v 10,000> 
exclusive of Europeans and military ; of those 2,000 
are Chinese, who chiefly follow the mechanical trades 
and shopkeeping, while the Malays, who constitute 
the mass of the remaining population, cultivate 
the soil, and chiefly pepper, rice, areca, and cocoa 
palms. 

Though situated within five degrees of the 
equator, the climate of Prince of Wales's Island 
is remarkably temperate : the sea breeze that blows 
regularly throughout the day moderates the heat, 
and the vapours collected by the woody mountains 
condense in the night in heavy dews, that perpe- 
tuate a verdant herbage, unknown in southern 
India. One of the mountains rises with a steep as- 
cent to a considerable elevation, and on its sum- 
mit, which forms a platform of forty yards in 
diameter, is a signal-house. The thermometer at 
this elevation seldom rises above 75°, and in the 
night falls to 60°. At the town the extremes are 

85° and 
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85° and 75°. Among several waterfalls which 
this beautiful island possesses, one in particular 
attracts the notice of travellers, by its wildly 
picturesque effect : it precipitates itself down a 
rocky precipice into a natural basin, surrounded 
by perpendicular walls of rock, whose craggy pro- 
jections are covered with lofty trees and evergreen 
shrubs, and forming a fit retreat for Diana and her 
nymphs, or for Thomson's more interesting Musi* 
dora, " to taste the lucid coolness of the flood/' 

Pinang has no beasts of prey, nor any wild qua- 
drupeds but wild hogs, the little animal named 
hog deer *, and the bandicoot, a species of rat. 
Alligators are very numerous, and the termites, 
jor white ants, are here peculiarly destructive, Pi- 
nang is abundantly supplied with poultry from the 
opposite coast, from whence are also brought buf- 
faloes for draft, and horses are procured from 
Sumatra. The sheep for the tables of the English 
come from Bengal. Fruits are extremely plenty, 
particularly pine-apples, which grow wild, shad- 
docks, oranges, limes, &c. 

The harbour abounds in fish, principally of the 
flat kind.* The rocks are covered with a delicate 
small oyster, and on the banks, before the entrance 
of the rivers, common oysters are found. In 
short, there is nothing wanting to render this 
island the most pleasant residence in India. 

A building-yard has latterly been established at 
a 4 Pinang, 

• Baba-Roiuta of the Malays. 
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Pinang, and a ship of war and Indiaman of 1000 
tons have been built here, the principal part of the 
timber being brought from Pegu. The rise of tide 
is nine feet. 

Laroot River seems to be a great inlet of the 
sea, as well as the river Pera, which latter is twenty 
leagues south of Prince of Wales's Island, and is 
crossed by a sand bar with ten and twelve feet, 
but within which the bottom is mud, and the na- 
vigation without obstacle. The Dutch had for- 
merly a factory on this river, to secure the mono- 
poly of its tin trade. Opposite the river's mouth 
are the islands Dingding and Sambelongs, or Nine 
Islands. On the east side of the former are the 
ruins of a Dutch fort, where is a good watering- 
place. The Arroas are two groups of rocky 
islets, covered with the tree named by the Malays 
caioo-aroo, resembling the fir, and which grows 
chiefly in the sea marshes. These islands are 
frequented by the Malays to fish and procure 
turtle. On the N.E. side of the Long Arroa is a ' 
fine sandy beach, with a run of good water. 

Pulo Jarra and Pulo Varella are two small 
islands, in the fair way of the Strait of Malacca : 
the former nearest the Malay shore, and the latter 
near that of Sumatra, 

Salangore, a Malay town and fort, on the south 
bank of a river, navigable at high water for vessels 
of considerable size : it was formerly a great Malay 
trading place for tin, but the vicinity of Prince of 
Wales's Island has destroyed its commerce. 

Malacca is situated at the mouth of the small 

river 
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liver Crysorant, which can only be entered by the 
Malay proas. The fort or citadel of St. Paul, 
built by the Portuguese, is on an elevation on the 
left bank of the river, and contains all the go- 
vernment buildings, and a garrison of 500 troops. 
The town on the opposite side of the river (which 
is crossed by a bridge of several arches) is sur- 
rounded by entrenchments, to protect it from the 
Malays: it contains about 100 Europeans, 850 
half cast, 5,000 Chinese, 6,000 Malays, and 600 
Chulias. The road is entirely open, and large 
ships are obliged to anchor three miles from the 
town, from the shoalness of the water closer in. 
The country a little way inland is hilly, and to the 
east of the town rises the lofty mountain of Le- 
dang, also called Queen's Mountain, and Ophir; 
The land near the shore is low, and thickly covered 
with wood, which it might be supposed would 
render the town unhealthy ; on the contrary, how- 
ever, it is one of the most healthy places of India, 
in no part of which are there more instances of 
longevity. Malacca was formerly a great trading 
place for tin, but which is now carried to Prince 
of Wales's Island. It is, however, an excellent 
place for ships to touch at, provisions being in 
great abundance, and fruits in an unparalleled pro- 
fusion and variety. Amongst them is the delicious 
mangustine, of which this seems to be the western 
limit. 

Johore River is near the extremity of the Malay 
peninsula : it is of considerable size, with two 
channels in, formed by the large island of Sinca- 

pore. 
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pore. The town where the Rajah resides is 
twenty miles up the river, and is a considerable 
Malay native trading place, but seldom visited by 
Europeans. 

. Point Romania, Oqjong-Tanah of the Malays, 
is the S.E. point of the peninsula, and is a low 
point with a hummock, named Mount Barbucet, 
west of it Off it is a cluster of rocky islets, and 
on the west side of the point is Romania River, 
with but two or three feet in its narrow entrance 
Ht low water. 

Point Romania is also the east limit of the Strait 
of Sincapore* which forms the communication be- 
tween the §trait f Malacca and the China Sea. 
This extremity of the peninsula isuninhabited and 
covered with woo*}, the retreat of wild elephants, 
buffaloes, deer, hogs, monkies, peacocks, &c. 
The rivers are full of alligators and guanas, and 
the rocks covered with ovsters. In the middle of 
the Strait of Sincapore is Pedro Branco, or the 
White Rock, named from its being whitened by 
the dung of sea-birds. It is surrounded by sunken 
rocks. 
ad**!** From Point Romania, for a considerable way 
to the north, the coast is low, woody, and lined 
with a sandy beach, without any place of note, but 
has several islands off it, the southernmost of which 
is Pulo Tingy, rising in a very high cone : its few 
inhabitants have their huts on the north side, 
amongst plantations of cocoa-nuts and plantation 
trees, and on the south side is a watering place. 
. Pulo Aore (Wawoor) is snjall, and formed of 

two 
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two hills separated by a gap, so as to make like 
two islands. It is covered with wood, and on the 
S.W. side is a good. bay, with^i Malay village, 
but nothing is to be got here except wood, water, 
and cocoa-nuts. 

Pulo Pisang (plantain), or Pambeelen, is like 
Pulo Aore formed of two hills, but less and lower : 
it is uninhabited. ' 

Pulo Timoan, or Teoman, the largest island on 
this coast, is ten miles long and four broad ; at its 
south extremity is a double peaked mountain, 
named by seaman the Asses Ears. It has two 
good sandy bays, one on the S.E. where is a Malay 
I'illage, and the other on the S.W. with good an- 
chorage and fresh water. 

Pulo Varella, ten leagues north of Timoan, is 
a barren rock with only a few bushes. Abreast 
of it on the main, the lowland finishes, and a 
chain of high mountains commences, and extends 
to Pulo Capas. In this extent of coast are Pahang, 
formerly a great Malay trading place, exporting 
rattans, areca, and gold dust. Tingoran, another 
Malay place of trade ; the coast here again be- 
comes low, and we meet with Tringano, a consi- 
derable town on a river which may be entered by 
vessels of twelve feet, and ascended by small 
craft three leagues : it is a great Malay trading 
place, exporting by country proas pepper, wax, 
dammer, and some gold dust found in the sands 
of the torrents. Calantan River, farther north, 
is also a place of Malay trade. Between it and 
Tringano are the Reding Islands, a chain ten leagues 

long, 
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long, parallel to the main ; they are inhabited, af- 
ford pepper, rattans, &c. but having no port are 
seldom visited by Europeans. 

Patany, on a bay north of a cape of the same 
name, was formerly much frequented by the Por- 
tuguese, and the English had a factory here at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The town is 
surrounded by a pallisade, and has a good port. The 
Chinese settled here have some trade in their own 
vessels to Siam, Cochin China, China, and Batavia. 
^ai m The Gulf of Siam is bounded on the west and 

north by the Malay Peninsula and Siam, and on 
the east by Cambodia, extending between the 
latitudes 9° and 14°, its entrance being between 
Cape Patany and Cambodia Point. The River 
Meinam (Mother of Waters), or of Siam, falls into 
the head of the gulf; it is thought to rise in the 
same mountains as the Ganges ; is deep, rapid, 
and always fulL It overflows in September, and . 
returns to its bed in December. The soil near its 
banks is composed of its mud, and forms vast rice 
marshes. There are two channels into the river at 
either side of a low island. The western branch is 
the largest, and has eight or nine feet at low water, 
and eighteen feet at high water springs. On the 
eastern branch, ten leagues up, is Bankok, a for- 
tified town ; and fourteen leagues farther is the 
capital of the country, named Juthia (a Portu- 
guese corruption of the native name Siyuthid), 
which resembles a Chinese town. It is situated 
on a flat, intersected by canals from the river, 
crossed by a great number of bridges of stone and 

wood, 
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wood, and the communication from different parts 
of the town is by boats. The streets run parallel 
to the canals, with smaller intersecting ones ; some 
of them are large, but the greater number very 
narrow and dirty, and many of them are overflowed 
in the spring tides. Many Chinese and Moors 
from India reside here, and their houses are of 
stone or brick, very low, and covered with tiles. 
The houses of the Siamese are like those of the 
Malays, of timber and bamboo, covered with palm 
tree leaves. The town is surrounded by a brick 
wall, and defended by some batteries. In the 
city are three palaces, vast stables for the King's 
elephants, and many temples ; and on the river 
are a great number of floating houses. On the 
south bank of the river, below the city, was the 
Dutch factory, handsomely built, and lower down 
are villages of Japanese, Malays, and Indian Por- 
tuguese. 
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EMPIRE OF COCHIN-CHINA. 



The new empire of Cochin-China compre- 
hends a considerable portion of the region of Indo- 
China, including the maritime countries of Cam- 
bodia, Tsiompa, Cochin-China, and Tonquin. 

On the east 'side of the Gulf of Siam in Cam* 
bodia, the only place of any note is Concao, in 
about 10° N. on the site of a city named Pon- 
themas, destroyed by the Siamesein 1717* This 
place is frequented by the trading vessels of Cochin- 
China and China. 

The south coast of Cambodia is all very low 
and covered with small trees, and is evidently 
formed by the retreat of the sea and the alluvion 
of rivers, the soil being composed of mud, sand, 
sea-shells, and other remains of marine animals : 
it has much stagnant water, an extreme activity 
of vegetation, and a humid and relaxing atmos- 
phere. The water is so shallow near the coast, 
that boats cannot approach it within two miles. 
Cambodia Point is the south point of Cambodia, 
and the east of the Gulf of Siam. Five leagues 
south of it is Pulo Oby, some miles in extent and 
formed of several hills, the centre one rising to a 
height to be seen eighteen leagiifes. The inha- 
bitants are a few banished families from the main, 

who 
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who cultivate rice and maize enough for their sub- 
sistence. A stream of fine water descends from 
the great mountain, and empties itself into the 
sea on the north, where 100 butts of water may be 
filled in a day. As water is in the dry season very 
scarce on the opposite coast, a number of junks 
are kept constantly employed in supplying it from 
this stream. 

The river of Cambodia, or of Mey-Kong, is 
generally thought to have its source in the moun- 
tains of Thibet, and to run 1,500 miles almost in 
a straight line from north to south. It empties 
itself by three principal mouths in latitude 10°. 
The westernmost is named Bransaab, or Matsiam, 
and is the most considerable ; its mouth is crossed 
by a bar with fourteen to eighteen feet high water 
springs. The city of Cambodia, named by the 
natives Elnook, is eighty leagues up this branch, 
and consists only of one street and one pagoda* 

The second branch of the river is called the 
Japanese Branch, from its having been formerly 
frequented by Japanese junks ; and the third is the 
river of Saigong of the sea-charts. The tide runs 
a long way up this river, which is also said to re- 
ceive the waters of a great inland lake, - and to 
overflow in the month of June. The citv of Sai- 
gong is forty miles from the river's mouth, and is 
at present the chief port of the empire of Cochin- 
China, and where the vessels of war are built, the 
banks of the river abounding in the finest timber. 
The Portuguese of Macao have a regular trade 
with this port. 

Pulo 
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*•»•««. PqJq Condore is a group of islands twenty leagues 
distant from the coast of Cambodia. The largest 
island is three leagues long and one broad, and 
is surrounded by many small but high islands, 
covered with trees. The large island rises in hills 
to the elevation of 1,800 feet, and is inhabited by 
Cochin-Chinese. On the S.E. is a village in a 
large bay, and on the west side is a good harbour, 
within some lesser islands. Fruit, fish, wood, and 
water, are the only objects procurable here. The 
English formed an establishment on Pulo Condore 
in 1702 ; but a few years after the Europeans 
were murdered by the Macassar soldiers they 
employed. 

The tract comprised between the branches of 
the river of Cambodia appears among the natives 
to have the name of Dotmai ; it is succeeded on 
tlie N.E. by the coast of Tsdompa, the Bim~Tuam 
of the natives, which is elevated, rocky, and bar- 
ren, abounding in tigers and elephants, and thinly 
inhabited by a race, named Loyes, who are less 
civilized than the people on either side of them. 
This coast extends to Padaran. 

Cape St. James, the east point of the river of 
Saiirong* is a high broken promontory, with rocks 
ott it. Point Kcga, farther N.E., is a great mass 
of rock resembling a vast ruined city, and joined 
to the main bv a low narrow isthmus ; behind it 
rises the lolly and solitary mountain of Ticou. 
Between this point and Cape Padaran the coast is 
mountainous with only some fishing villages. 
Cape Padarun [MuUDun of the natives) is 
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elevated and convex to seaward ; it is separated 
from the high mountains of Ceicer to the west 
by a remarkable chasm, called by English seamen 
the Gap of Padaran, and by the natives Cana. 
Pulo Ceicer de Terre, Hon-Cau of the natives, 
south of the Cape, is a low rocky island, with only 
a few small plants. Polo Ceicer de Mer, fourteen 
leagues south of Ceicerde Terre, is four miles long, 
forming two hills ; it is inhabited by Cochin Chinese 
fishermen, and abounds in the edible bird's nest. 
It has good anchorage on the west. Pulo Sapata, 
or Shoe Island, is the easternmost of three islands 
called the Catwicks ; it seems to be a high inac- 
cessible barren rock, the resort of sea birds. 

The limits of the kingdom of Cochin-China «**^f**«- 
proper are not defined in any geography ; but it • 
would appear, that the nature of the country and 
the language of its inhabitants afford an obvious 
boundary in about the latitude 17° : here the 
mountainous coast is succeeded by a low one, and 
the Cochin-Chinese dialect is replaced by the 
Tonquinese. The name of Cochin-China is de- 
rived from the Japanese, signifying Country west 
Of China. Together with Tonquin, it had formerly 
the native name of Anam ; but since their separa- 
tion, 600 years ago, we are ignorant of its inhabi- 
tants having given it any other denomination. 

There seems to be no coast on which the en- 
croachment of the sea has been more visible, or 
more rapid, than that of Cochin-China, M. Poivre 
having observed it to be sixty yards in the space 
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f«*^a«. f fi ve years,* (1744—1749). Towards the sooth 
the shores are perpendicular, and of prankive 
rock or granite; in those places there are bo 
soundings close to the shore, while opposite the 
spaces of sandy beach the bottom descends gra- 
dually, and consists of sand, mud, and shells. In 
some spots the beach is composed of ridges of 
rounded pebbles, and opposite these spots the 
bottom is rocky. 

The rainy season, on the coast of Cochin-China, 
is from September to November, when the rivers 
overflow and fertilize the lands. 

The Cochin-Chinese resemble, the Chinese in 
their features, and their language is a dialect of 
the Chinese, though considerably altered; their 
• written characters are, however, the same. The 
characters of the two nations differ in many 
marked points : the Cochin-Chinese are sprightly, 
and immoderate talkers; so far from being jealous of 
their women, they allow them unrestrained liberty 
and the free use of their feet ; and, indeed, they 
hold them in so little estimation, that they are 
not only condemned to every species of drydgery, 
but are prostituted by their husbands and fathers, 
without shame or remorse, to whoever will pay 
for their enjoyment. The men take as many 

wives 



• This effect seems to be produced by the strong current, which, in theN.E. 
monsoon, sets from the Grand Ocean through 'the channel between Formosa 
and Luconia, and strikes with great violence against the coast of Cochin - 
China, along which it takes a direction to the south, at the rate of two to 
three miles an hour. 
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trives or concubines as they please, but the first, ***«**• 
in point of date, takes the lfead in the house. 
Divorce is attended with no other cereinony than 
the breaking a copper coin, or the chop-sticks, 
with which they convey their food to their ' 
Souths. 

The Cochin-Chinese possess almost all the do- 
mestic animals except sheep; and, for labour, 
they have the elephant, camel, horse, and buffalo. 
The mountains abound in the rhinoceros, 
wild hogs, deer, and tigers. The tropical fruits 
aire also abundant, but the chief food is rice. 
Several species of sea-weed are also eaten ; and on 
the coasts all kinds of gelatinous mollusca form a 
staple article of food. The flesh of the elephant 
is also highly esteemed. 

Though the Cochin-Chinese are hardy and 
experienced fishermen, their knowledge of navi- 
gation is very imperfect, and their voyages arfe 
circumscribed to the coast of which they never lose 
sight ; for, though acquainted with the use of the 
ddmpass, they have not adopted it. Their trading 
vessels are shaped like the Chinese junks, and the 
largest have their planks sewed together with split 
rattan ; they have two rudders, one short and 
suspended almost perpendicularly, the other long 
and hung obliquely. The short one is used alone in 
light winds, the long one only when it blows 
fresh, and both in scudding before a gale. 

The Cochin-Chinese vessels of war are of two 
kinds : the larger ones are of a middle construc- 
tion, between the junk and the European ship, 
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> the masts *nd sails are however stitt Chinese 
fjtfbkm; the large vessels having five or six of 
tie former without topmasts, and the saik of 
Tnnttiiig composed of leaves, but which can be 
set so as to go very dose to the wind ; as fresh 
water immediately rots these sails, when it rains 
the cpew are obliged to be constantly throwing 
salt water on them. The second species of ves- 
sels of war are gallies fifty to eighty feet long, 
with two banks of oars, and carrying Eileen to- 
twenty pieces of cannon, six to twelve poundecs. - 
In the boats the rowers face forward, and push 
the oar from them ; like most eastern people they 
keep time to vocal cadence. 

The tides on the coast of Cochin China, and* 
in the gulf of Tonquin, are very irregular, high 
water in some ports remaining stationary for 
twelve hours ; the highest tides are in winter and 
the lowest in summer. 

North of Cape Padaran is the bay of Pharang» 
with a large town and harbour, to which succeeds 
Camaraigne bay, whose south point is named 
Mui-Davaitch by the natives (the False Cape 
Avarella of Europeans), and is a lofty promontory 
with a rock like a centry~box on the summit of a. 
hill. This bay has two good ports for the largest 
ships, the outer one being sheltered by several 
islands, and the inner one is an extensive lagoon 
with a narrow entrance; here fresh water may be 
procured from a river. The only inhabitants/ of 
the bay are a few fishermen. 
Nihatrang, or Niatlang bay, is spacious and 
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well sheltered by Tre and Fisher's islands. It re- a***^*** 
ceives a river crossed by a bar with seven feet 
water ; above which is the chief town of the 
province (Buikang), whose inhabitants manufac- 
ture silk, and have some coasting trade. The 
town is defended by a fort built in the European 
manner, under the direction of a French etW 
gtneer. ' 

Port Hone^Cohe is a large lagoon surrounded 
by high mountains. North of it, and oft the south 
side of Cape Avtfrella, is Ongro harbour, which is 
three miles deep and ofie wide. Cape Avarella 
is a conspicuous promontory in latitude i2° 50 # , 
running out from a high mountain, dn whose 
summit is a pyramidical rock, whence the name of 
Pagoda Cape is sometimes given to this point ; 
a warm spring issues from the mountain, and it 
fc said to contain silver. Five leagues north of 
the cape is a great mass of rocks, one of which is 
perforated, and a large flat stone crosses the 
cavity, as if placed intentionally to cover it. 

Phyen harbour, farther north, is one of the best 
ports in the world ; it is formed by three great 
basins. The shores have a cheerful appearance, 
being well cultivated and inhabited. 

Tha ports of Xuan-Dai and Vung-Tcheau are also 
excellent harbours; on one gulf port Coumong, a 
little more north, is only fit for small vessels ; 
before it is Pulo Cambir de Terre, inhabited by a 
-few fishermen. 

Quin-Hone, or Chin-chin, is a large land-locked 
bay, but generally shallow. The considerable 
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&&Z5?"- city of Quin-fione, formerly a place of grent traftjf, 
is on a river five miles from its mouth in the bay* 
Jt has 10,000 inhabitants and was anciently the 
capital of the kingdom. 

Pulo Canton, or Collaoray of the natives, 19 
about 15§° is of some size, well cultivated muJ 
inhabited. Cham-Collao * is another island farther 
north, three leagues off shore, five miles long and 
two broad, rising in a hill at each end ; it has not 
above 200 acres of land capable of cultivation, 
the rest being covered with rocks. The ea3t coast ip 
composed of inaccessible rocky precipices, but op 
the S. W. where is the only village, is a good bay for 
the largest ships, and though the S.W. monsoon 
blows right into it, the vicinity of the continent 
shelters it from any dangerous sea. On the same 
side are also some sandy coves, separated by 
rocky points, which make the communication 
very difficult, the village has not above thirty 
habitations. 

Opposite Collao is the mouth of the river of 
Fai-foe, on which is the city of the same nqme, 
the present capital of the Cochin-Chinese empire ; 
the river is navigable for vessels of 100 tons, and 
communicates with the bay of Turon. 

Turon, or Hansan bay, is distinguished by a 
group of massive rocks to the south, resembling 
an enormous castle, north of which is a bol4 
promontory forming in two peaks of unequal 
height, and joined to these rocks by a low isthmus. 

' The 

• This island wu ceded to the French. See page 135 of this nil 
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This promontory, named by Lord Macartney the 
New Gibraltar, forms the south side of the bay 
of Turon, which is surrounded by hills separated 
by vallies, producing abundance of rice. The 
bay is sheltered in every point, and has several 
islands in it, but no danger that is not above water. 
The bottom is alsp a clean sand. The river of 
Hansan empties itself on the south shore of the 
bay between two dry sand banks, and through a 
channel about 500 yards wide, in which the deptli 
is two fathoms. The town of Hansan, or Turon; is 
on the west bank, one mile from its mouth, and is a 
considerable assemblage of dwellings, the walls of 
bamboo and the covering of rice straw ; a number 
* of trees are planted among the houses. Here 
ducks, fowls, fruit, and vegetables, may be had 
in plenty, qnd the bay abounds in fish. The 
rains set in in the beginning of September, and 
last till the end of November. Though within 
the limits of the monsoons, this part of the coast 
is little affected by them, and land and sea 
breezes prevail throughout the year. In the bay 
of Turon the sea breeze sets in at three or four 
o'clock in the morning, and lasts till the same 
hours in the afternoon, when a land wind almost 
immediately succeeds, but which coming from 
elevated hills, is cool and refreshing. 

Hue, # or Whey, formerly the residence of the 
King of Cochin-China, when this state was inde- 
pendent, is five leagues up a river, is very popu- 
lous but straggling and intersected by canals, 
on which are many passage boats. The streets are 
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***«*»• long and wide ; the palace is fortified with about 
sixty small guns pointed through holes in the wall* 
and the whole is surrounded by treble enclosures 
of bamboo, with a ditch, &c. A considerable 
coasting trade is carried on from hence with 
Cancao, Saigong, and China, junks of 100 tons, 
ascending the river over a bar with twelve feet. 
T<»<j*n. The kingdom of Tonquin, 'called by the na^- 
tives Anam, commences at the river Sungon in 
about 17° north. Together with the coast of China 
and the island of Hainan, it forms the great Gulf 
of Tonquin, whose entrance is thirty-five leagues 
wide; it has a great number of small islands and 
shoals, and in the middle the depths are forty to 
forty-five fathoms. It receives upwards of fifty 
rivers, all of those on the west appearing to be 
mouths of the great river Sang-Koi' or of Tonquin, 
whose source is in the interior of China, and 
which overflows in the rainy season from May to 
September. Most of these branches are crossed 
by bars and their navigation obstructed by banks. 
The first of consequence is named Rokbo in about 
20°, it is accessible by junks of 100 tons, and 
communicates with the principal branch of the 
river whose mouth is twenty leagues farther north; 
junks of 500 tons ascend it to Dong-Kin,* forty 
leagues from the sea, which is the ancient capital 

of 

* From this name, which signifies, the eastern court, or palace, Euro- 
peans have made* Tonquin ; at present this city is called Bac-kin, or the 
northern court ; its popular name is Ketcho. In Mittmrn's Oriental Com- 
merce it is called Cachao ; by alteration probably from Kescno. 
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ef the kingdom, containing 40,000 inhabitants.' 
The houses of the Mandarins are of brick, those 
of the common people of timber and mud thatched 
with palm-leaves; the principal streets are wide 
and paved with small stones. 

Ascending the river from the sea, the first {dace* 
met is Domea, six or seven miles above the bar, 
a town of 100 houses, before which the Dutch 
trading vessels anchor. Forty miles farther up 
is the city of Hun-nam, or Hean of the Dutch, 
who had formerly a factory here; it contains 5,000 
inhabitants, and is the residence of the Chinese 
merchants, removed from the capital Bac-kin by 
order of the Cochin-Chinese emperor. The junc- 
tion of the branch Kokbo with the main branch 
of the river takes place near Hun-nam, and vessels 
ascend to the latter by the Rockbo branch. 

The coasts of Tonquin are generally formed of 
alluvion and depositions of the sea, which are 
preserved from the encroachment of the latter by 
strong dikes. Outside of these dikes the mud and 
sand form a mixture, which is neither land nor 
water, and over which the Tonquinese slide on 
broad planks to fish. 

The principal vegetable production is rice, but 
most of the fruits of the tropics are also cul- 
tivated ; and except sheep, of which there are none, 
domestic animals are abundant. The bees are said 
to give a limpid and sweet smelling honey ; the 
forests are full of tigers and monkeys, which 
latter, according to the missionaries, sing as melo- 
diously as the nightingale!! 

The 
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Tnjuh. The tides in the Gulf of Tonquin are greatly 
affected by the winds, in the S.W. monsoon only 
rising fifteen or sixteen feet, while in the N,E. 
they rise twenty-six or twenty-seven. This diffe- 
rence is probably caused by the currents, which 
in the N.E. monsoon setting strong to the west, 
force a great mass of water into the gulf, while 
the flood tide coming from the south produces an 
extraordinary elevation. 

The north shore of the Gulf of Tonquin is 
almost entirely unknown : it is said by the Dutch 
to be lined with islands, and is at present infested 
by pirates. (H) 



HAINAN. 



The Island of Hainan, which forms the Gulf 
of Tonquin on the east, extends from N.E. to 
S.W. 200 miles, and is 130 miles broad. On the 
south it is generally composed of elevated moun- 
tains, affording gold and lapis-lazuli, and covered 
with various kinds of valuable trees, amongst 
which is particularly noticed that affording the 
rose or violet wood, thus named from its odour. 
The northern part of the island is low and level. 

The Portuguese missionaries, from whom alone 
we have any account of this island, and whose re- 
lation are by no means infallible, describe it as 
possessing various extraordinary animals and birds, 
such as black apes with the shape and features of 
man, et qui aiment ksfemmes ; black birds ofa deep 
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blue, with yellow ears half an inch high ;* crows 
with a white circle round the neck ; starlings with 
a crescent on the beak, &c. &c. It is more cer- 
tain that the island affords abundance of rice, 
areka, and sugar-cane. It is subject to the Chinese, 
who fill all the posts of trust and profit, and keep 
the aborigines in a state of abject subjection; 
these latter are described as short of stature, ge- 
nerally deformed, of a copper colour, and of in- 
offensive dispositions. The south and east coasts, 
which are alone known to Europeans, and that 
but very imperfectly, have several good ports and 
large towns, of which the principal are Tan-Tcheau 
on the S.W.; Yan-Tcheau, a fortified town, on the 
south, and residence of the Chinese viceroy; 
Leongsoy, a considerable town in a beautiful 
country on the S.E. ; Kiun-Tcheau, on the north, 
lias a great trade with China. Tinhosa Island, off 
the east coast, forms a good port in the N.E. mon- 
9009. 

* Probably iht minor, a talking bird, common in India. 
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The Chinese Empire commences on the eastern 
part of the Gulf of Tonqiiin with the province of 
Quantong. Between this gulf and Canton there 
are many ports, but from the exclusion of Euro* , 
peans from all but Canton, they are little known. 
The westernmost of which we have any knowledge 
is Now-Chow, a small but good port, with a town 
and fort, and one of the rendezvous of the JLa- 
drones. Ouchen is also said to be a good port ; . 
as is Tien-Pak, or Tien-Pe-Kien, where a great, 
quantity of salt is made and sent to Canton. Thej 
eity of Tien-Pe-Kien is of considerable size and 
walled round. Here ships obliged to put in in 
distress can procure jury masts and provisions, . 
the people being civil and attentive to Europeans* 
From this part the coast is lined by a great num- : 
ber of broken and rocky islands, forming some \ 
good ports. The most worthy of notice is Chan* 
Cheun-Cham, which name has been corrupted by ♦, 
Europeans to Sanciam, and finally to Su JobiJ4 
It has five villages ; and it is said that the tomb, x>£ ; 
St Francis Xavier, who died here, is still to be 
seen. This island is five leagues long, and has 
some goods ports. 

The Gulf of Ta is a deep indentation full of * 

islands ; 
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islands; the most conspicuous of which are the 
Ladrones, about ten in number, which, together 
with the Lema Islands, form a semicircular chain 
before the gulf. The Great Ladrone, or Tyman- 
Shan, # is distinguished, as its name denotes, by an 
elevated domed summit that is seen ten leagues. 
The Ass's £ars, or Keam-Cheum-Mee,t has its 
name from two remarkable peaks rising from the 
same base almost perpendicularly from the sea, 
and surrounded by rocky islets. Farther east is 
the Lema group, the largest of which, named 
Tam-Koon-Tow, is five miles in length. More 
within the gulf, and nearest the east shore, is the 
considerable island Lantao, orTy-Oa, with two 
elevated peaks ; and farther north is Lintin, rising 
in a high hill. Most of these islands are rocky 
and barren, but afford water, and are inhabited 
by Chinese fishermen. 

The city of Macao, called Ou-Moon by the 
Chinese, is situated at the extremity of a penin* 
sula of the island Ho-Chow,t near the west shore 
of the Gulf of Ta. The isthmus that unites the 
peninsula to the rest of the island is 100 yards 
broad, and is crossed by a wall with a gate, guard- 
ed by Chinese soldiers, to prevent Europeans 
from entering the Chinese part of the island. 
The peninsula is about eight miles in circuit fol- 
lowing the shores, and is composed of hills, de- 
scending 

* Shan, a high island or mountain. 

4» M©c has the signification of the paps of English seamen. 

% CboW signifies a small island. 
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scending gradually towards the west, with rocky 
precipices on the east, whose bases are washed by 
the waves. The city is built on irregular ground, 
the streets narrow, and the houses of stone, mean 
and gloomy. The public buildings are chiefly re- 
ligious, there being five churches, four convents 
of men and two of women, ' a college for the 
education of priests, and three religious hospitals ; 
the senate house, the government house, and the 
European factories are the public civil buildings, 
and are all very plain. The fortifications are 
numerous, but principally detached. The forti- 
fied convent of N. S. de la Guie, on the summit 
of a hill, commands a part of the city ; and on 
another hill is also a fortified convent, formerly 
belonging to the Jesuits. These, and several 
batteries commanding the entrance of the har- 
bour, mount heavy guns, and are garrisoned by 
three to 400 troops, principally Indian Portu- 
guese sent from Goa. 

The population of Macao is estimated at 1,400 
males, mostly born in the city and of mixed breed, 
the number of Europeans being very trifling. 
The females are reckoned at 2,400, a great portion 
of whom are Tartars by birth, purchased in in- 
fancy, and adopted by the Portuguese as future 
wives for their sons. The village of Moa, which 
adjoins the city, is inhabited entirely by Chinese, 
to the supposed number of 25,000,. and those 
who live in the boats in the harbour may be 5,000, 
making the whole population of the peninsula 
33,800. 

Macao 
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Macao presents the singular phenomenon of a 
city under two distinct and very opposite govern- 
ments i for though the full sovereignty of the 
peninsula nominally belongs to the Portuguese in 
virtue of the original grant, the Chinese have 
gradually encroached on their privileges, until at 
last they have usurped the entire authority de 
facto. Originally the Portuguese were authorized 
to oblige the Chinese to quit the peninsula at sun- 
set; but this precaution being neglected, the 
Chinese have not only fixed themselves in the 
village of Moa, but even claim a great authority 
within the city, so that the Portuguese cannot 
even repair their houses without permission from 
the Mandarin - r neither can they cultivate the 
scanty portion of soil of which they are the no- 
minal proprietors, the Chinese having covered 
eyery spot unbuilt on with tombs ; and by their 
religion and custom the spot of ground in which a 
body is interred immediately becomes the sacred 
property of the family of the deceased, and is for 
ever held inviolate. The Portuguese government 
of Macao consists of a governor, a king's lieute- 
nant, or disem-barcador ; the first sent from Goa 
for three years, and the latter from Lisbon for 
five. The bishop, who is suffragan of Goa, is the 
third person in the government. The municipal 
government is in a senate, which assumes the 
pompous title of the august senate of the noble city 
of Macao. 

The mandarin of Hong-Chang-foo, a town of 
100,000 inhabitants, seven leagues west of Macao, 

has 
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has the immediate superintendance of the Chi- 
nese government of Macao. 

The harbour of Macao is formed by the west 
side of the peninsula and the east side of an 
island ; it can receive vessels eighteen or nine- 
teen feet draft. Four miles south of the city is 
another port, named the Typa, formed by four 
rocky islands, and fit for vessels of twenty feet 

No stranger can leave Macao without visiting 
the grotto in which Camoens fa supposed to have 
composed his Lusiad; and, indeed, the situation 
is capable of inspiring a poetical feeling, com- 
manding an extensive and magnificent view of 
the sea and neighbouring islands. 

As no European woman is permitted to set a 
foot on the Chinese territory, all those who may 
be on board ships going into the river of Canton 
are always landed at Macao, to wait the return of 
the ship. 

The gulf of Ta, or of Canton, receives the great 
river Hoan-Kiang, or Ta, which rises in the pror 
vince of Yun-nan, and has a course of 800 miles. 
The city of Canton, Quantcheau-Foo of the Chi* 
nese, is on the Pe-Kiang, which also falls into 
this gulf, fifty miles from its mouth, called the 
Bocca Tigris, from the shape of an island near 
it ; * and which is protected by a fort on each side; 

that 

• This island is remarkable by its alternate streaks of smooth Mark rock 
and verdure, which, together with its shape, barinc some resemblance to* 
a tiger couchaat, have acquired it the name of Ty-Koo, or Great Tfee*, k^ 
Chinese, whkh name was transferred by the Portuguese to the mouth of 
thcrirer. 
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that a sloop of war might destroy by half a dozen 
broadsides. In ascending the river ten miles is 
the second bar, below which the English Com- 
pany's ships complete their cargoes ; the bar being 
considered dangerous. About twelve miles higher 
up is Whampoa, where all European vessels 
anchor, and where two Chinese custom-house 
boats are appointed to every ship t j prevent smug- 
gling. This road is formed by three islands, 
named Danes, French, and Bankshall. On Danes 
island the English have permission to send their 
people on shore for recreation ; and on Bankshall 
island they send their sails, &c. to repair. 

Towards the mouth of the river of Canton the 
banks are low and swampy, chiefly formed into 
rice grounds. Above the second bar the scene 
grows more interesting ; high mountains rising at 
a distance from the river, the banks of which are 
highly cultivated, and intersected by creeks cover- 
ed with innumerable vessels of the Chinese, from 
Ihejunk of 1,000 tons to the sanpan of the fisher- 
men, scarcely his own length. Opposite the 
second bar, on the west bank, is a stupendous 
pagoda, beautifully situated ; and from this point 
both battles are thickly dotted with villages, pago- 
dhts, and other edifices. 

Canton is situated on the north or left bank of 
the river, and seems to consist of three distinct 
towns, each surrounded by its wall and other 
defences. The city proper is defended towards 
the river by two high walls mounting cannon, 
and by two castles, built on islands in the river. 
v TOLIIL s On 
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On the land aide it has a strong wall a&d three 
forts ^ its circuit is five mites. No European it 
permitted to enter it* The town, or suburb, 
which ia accessible to Europeans, is composed of 
an endless labyrinth of narrow lanes ; the centers 
paved with little pebbles, and the side* flagged* 
The houses are usually mean buildings, and chiefly 
used as warehouses and shops, the dwelling houses, 
being in the city; they are built of brick and 
roofed with tiles. The windows, in summer, are 
{dosed by lattices of bamboo* and* in winter, have 
frames with oyster shells, scraped so thin as to 
admit th$ light. At the end of each strtet is $ 
barrier, closed at night, so that no person can walk 
the streets after a certain hour. Every trade h*a 
ks proper street, and that named the China of 
Porcelain Sheet, from being chiefly occupied bf 
fer&ons selling this article, is the largest in thtf 
suburbs, and, indeed, die only one in which it 3* 
possible for two people to walk abreast witboe* 
being jostled. r '*• 

The European factories are fcitoatect »n the 
bank of the river, 100 yards from the water; thfey 
ire built of brick, in a handsome stile : the EftgKfefcr 
far surpassing the others in magnificence, and {*»• 
tuning very handsome suits of apartm^ate, J o* 
father uepar&te hduset for the chief aupr^cfugtojes J 
A ; ptiWe and most sumptuous table is Jtep^fjy 
titi Company for all the members of the f&tdryu 
Efefoce ieach fectoiy is hoisted the'flag of tfrfc 
tiS&ottk belongs- to, and which, hefere th£ Ufe> 
th^rere flie Enlist, ©tfteb, French* ©teitffc 
r * ' $paw*b* 
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population of Cantoki lute been Yaaousljr estimates^ 
between one mittion mid a half and 75,000; but 
calculating irons tlie circuit of jthe city, it may 
probably contain afcout L50,000 squk j and it may 
fee sstitaated, that 100,000 persons live in the 
boats on the river, making the whole population 
850,000. 

Ascending the coast of China to the N.B. from 
Canton* several good ports are met, formerly fre- 
quented by Europeans, and principally by thn 
Dutch, who gave then names after their owe 
feshiwi ; the principal are Ping~hai» or Harlem* 
which receiver a river by which the Chinese junks 
aaeead to tfce large city of Fok-airfoo. Hai-Hoa$ 
or Cranmer's Bay, is large and filled with i§hmds, 
most of them steep and rocky, but some covered 
with verdure. Before this bay is Pedro Bianto 
(the White Rock), about four, leagues off the 
lime, and named from its snaamit being whiten- 
ed by the excrement of birds. 

Amoy harbour is formed by two islands* md is 
capable of holding 1,000 skips ; the Engbsh bad 
formerly a factory here* but since the removal of tht 
ttpde to Canton no European ships visit this port 

Chin*Cbefw is a good harbour nmd place of great 
ti*de, th? to** sugar-candy being made here > the 
l^fods near it are iirfested by the tadnone piratM. 

The Chusan islands are a gnat archipelago, e» 
t**&qgfrom 89° *3' to SQ° 80. They are gftoe- 
&3ly mountainous, rising gradually from the sea 
tp rounded submits, are separated by narrow but 

a « deep 
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deep channels^ and have the appearance of having 
formed one land united to the continent; the$ 
base is red ,and grey granite, and in general th^y 
ure very barren ; that named Pooto is, however* 
described a$ a perfect paradise* and is inhabited 
solely by Chinese monks, to the number of 5,000. 
Ploughman's Island, another of them, is also in- 
habited and covered with verdure, but has no 
other trees than dwarf oaks and pines- Lowang, 
one of the largest, according to the Chinese a# 
counts, has 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst theqt 
islands is Chusaa harbour, about three leagues 
from the main land, perfectly safe and capacious! 
The town of Chusan, or Ting-hai, on an island 
ten leagues long, is surrounded by a stone wall 
three miles in circuit, with twenty-two square 
bastions and four great gates, t}ut with only a few 
old iron guns j the inhabitants are about 4,GQQ, 
chiefly fishermen. v , ,,-fj^ 

-- Ning-po, or Limpo, is a town of the first cta^ 
on a river ; it has a great trade, the Chinese of 
Siam and Batavia coming here for silk, and it has 
also a constant commerce with Japan, Nanga^ki 
being only two days' sail distant. Han-tcheau is 
the capital of the province of Tche-kiang and oft 
the jiver TcWang ; it is the chjpf entrepot of the 
cdtnjnerce of the northern and southern provinces* 
The riyer Tchiing serpentizes beautifully through 
ik:iichly. cultivated country. , 
-3 JTfce ^Hoang-Hai,* or Yellow Sea, commence 
sss v?U : / r : north 

• floong, y&lo*J— Kittng, a river of middling size; &u rirer ii als» 
%ftMUtht Kiang-ku. Ho, a great liver* 
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wrtfi of the Chiifen lAtrchipds^o ;^lt lias its nam'6 
firom the muddinessof its waters, ihas no* where a 
greater depth than 'forty fathoms, a^d is conti- 
nually covered 'with' fbgs, caused' by the strong 
^evaporation owing to its°shallown€ss. !) 

1 The Yang-tse-kiarig, Blue Rive*', 0* River of 
Nankin, the second, of China in consideration, 
rises on the north of Thibet' "■ Ari i the' desert 
iff CobL The HoaflgftO, or YeBOtfPRiver, has 
likewise iti source r in the* Countey-of the Kali 
mticks. / These two rivers descend With* rapidity 
through , the? ^cdatr&iphrteau of 'AsiiQ and 6ach 
meeting with a ridge of mount£ins; r ib Obliged Id 
make Jan immense cfr&rii, the Hbang-ho towards 
the north, and' thtf>-1J&nguHfe' towards the south J 
riritfl they are separated by a space of 1,400 miles, 1 
When they againi suddenly appfO&cli each otfieiV 
and wind together through" the immense plains' of 
Chiiiato the sea, ihtq which they disembogue by 
mouths only forty leagues distant from each other, 
after Nearly equaiocaurses of 3,000 iiiilfeS. 
:'■ Before the month of the Yang-tse is the island 
Tsung«ming, apparently formed of its alluvion 
being: viry low j it his d fortified toW and several 
viflkgesi'and is the place of bahishmenfc for Chiv 
ne$e cr&ninals. ' ' 

- Nankin,' on the Yang-tse, 100 miles from the 
sea, was formerly the, capital of China r the 'walls* 
which* surround ' it are said id hai)6 been thirty-six* 
miles in circumference, but at present the houses- 
ace not more numerous than at Paris. It has a 
fttfious tower, constructed entirely of porcelain, 

8 3 with 
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witfx i&e $*&$** m&ds&by&M etef*. It fa? 
£ great te^te, p^rtici*Wiy for porcdaii* ilfcl fltU& 
The latest junto asceid to Jbhe city. 

Tfee promontory of Sh*tftuiig encloses the Gulf 
of Pecheli, the N.W* extremity of th* Yellow 
tfea, IftsaAseu Ifcty i* cm the fcorth aide of the 
P«»iw)Qt<>ry t aq4 ia teu leagues in extent, shel- 
tered by * gtmxp flf i$fe«ttk on the north i it- has 
£wp go<?fl cw$& th*t on the S.E. at the mduth of 
ifeepiv«r ^martoo, wWi&h is half a mite wide, and 
l?(B#e4ty * bar with fifteen feet at hifeh.vatar. 
$k$ <jo«ptiy. inland is i^ebrirtelyetevtitrfv sod 

Jw^hpo i» ft U*ge wilted to wb on a bay, twafere 
le&giies west of Kim&m ; ittoae b basin,, or haven, 
fpr the Chjipew j*mk*, fttfifced by two jettka, with 
ap if Qir^ee tj*u*y feet wide* The Miatau islanda 
«e *grp«p north of Tenehoo Bay, partly rocky 
^ HKWfttHgaue, mi partly fertile. Theyfortrt 

Peiko, .or tie White River? or mer of Pekth, 
empties H#If into the Gulf of Pecheli a it is 
<#cs&ed by * bar, on which, there ia but (fa« or 
%tf fee| a^ W wfcter, aad the f iae of ^de ip irat 
five or »x &et< : Within the bar the breadth «f tlte 
river is half a mile, and the depth three fathoms 
at low water. Before the entrance of the river 
is a group of sandy islands, at the distance rf 
thirteen leagues, The principal one is named 
§h^UM^poQ4ie». 
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In lite short sketch which our limits allow us to 
give of the Chinese character, we Shall confine 
ourselves to those niaj^ed traits 1 in Which both 
jtheir panegyrists and traducers agree, without pre- 
tending to enter deeply into the que&idft of tht 
perfection or imperfection of their particular it*, 
stitutions, on which neither travellers or philoso- 
phers yet coincide, 

. The peculiar cast cif countenance, thfe square 
shape of the skull, the thin beard and yellow 
completion, prdve thfe 'Chinese td bekmg to the 
Mongol variety of the human species. The Chi- 
nese idefcs of beauty are v^ry different from ours, 
*rith the men extreme corpulence being considered 
a sign of dignity and wisdom, inasmuch as it sup- 
poses a life of inactivity and study. The ttien of 
fashion let the nails of their fingers grow to ail 
enormous length, and stain their hair and beards 
black* female beauty consists in haVfag the eyes 
puckered, the lips plump, and the feet diminutive; 
-to acquire which last perfection the toes of the 
jfofants are pressed downwards and inwards, and 
the heel forwards, by means of bandages, tmtH the 
loot is a shapeleste mass, and the hdieb ratltei: 
%o&bk than walk. The womert of the common 
cfa&, who are obliged to work, are Hot, however, 
subject (6 this *ule of fashion, 

1 The goVemment 6f. China is the- most absolute 

' &efcp4tisfii, every jnahcterin, or officer of govern- 
fteient, having the power of life and death over Ms 
inferiors, as the emperor has over hith. In ftct, 
Ifce pretended wisdom* of % the Chinese laws con- 

01 - » 4 sist 
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sistsia giving an unlimited authority to the' magis- 
trates* and in inspiring every class of society with 
jthe ideas of passive obedience and the reverence 
.due to superiors ; hence each step, in approaching 
-a mandarin or man of rank, is accompanied by a 
revereace* and each word is an expression of infe- 
riority. 

The permanence of the Chinese character 
.which has been considered as a proof of its per- 
fection, proves, on the contrary, the imperfection 
of their social relations, and seems to be chiefly 
dependent on the poverty of their language, and 
the incompetency of their written characters to 
express new ideas. Hence it is, that though the 
Chinese carry some of the mechanical arts to a 
high degree of perfection, it is a perfection pro- 
ceeding from immemorial routine, and not from 
the efforts of genius : they are accurate copyists, 
but have no idea of improvement, and not an 
atom of invention. 

j The art of navigation is one in which the Chi- 
nese have been described as excelling ; but though 
.there is reason- to suppose them to have been ac- 
quainted with the use of the compass from time 
immemorial/ they are still very far behind Euro- 
peans, ta this science. They have no instrument 
for taking celestial observations, and in their toy- 
ages to Japan, in which they are obliged to go out 
of sight of land, they are guided more by the 
stars tlian by the compass, while in those to Bau 
tavia they coast it the whole way. 
k "Neither is their improvement in naval architec- 
ture 
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ture muck greater. Their junks are enormous arks, 
some carrying 1,000 tons •> their extremities art 
prodigiously elevated, which necessarily unfits them 
for sailing on a wind, while having but little bold 
x>f the wate* they are easily overset. The hold is 
divided into as many compartments as there are 
merchants on board, each having a distinct com- 
partment to stow his goods, for every merchant 
accompanies his freight. The water is also kept 
in separate tanks instead of casks. Towards the 
stern, on each quarter, are several tiers of little 
-cabins of bamboo for the officers and passengers ; 
rand a midships between these is a steerage, where 
is a little chapel or josshouse, in which their idol 
is kept, which is of gold, and before it incense 
*nd lights are kept constantly burning. .On their 
arrival in port, before they begin to discharge, this 
joss is sent on shore. , The rudder is attached to 
the sternpost by rattan ropes, of which substance 
all their cordage is made ; their anchors are of 
wood, with heavy stones tied to them. The large 
junks carry three masts, each of a single piece ; 
their sails are of matting ; and all round the quarters 
are stuck innumerable little flags and streamers of 
different colours. Many Chinese enter on board 
the English East Indiamen, and make gdod sailors. 
In their sanpans, or passage boats, on the canals, 
the Chinese shew great taste. These are a kind of 
gondolas, with a large cabin built in the centre, 
elegantly painted and varnished, and famished 
with sofas, tables, chairs, glasses, &c. 

The 
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rtai 0fMNMVp i<niW , which tw&e flfie 
f;hi*a *ftd 1mm *n inland lumgactiaa through tfee 
wtoto WMHry, shew rather die industry th» tte 
jprri <J# of tb* nation } far though their umber 
mu\ UntftfU surprise the traveller, their constrnc- 
tUnif p*f tfttifaHy the sluices, er rather perforated 
<lifc<"# through which the boat* ascend and descend, 
if* nMfiinrly imperfect, and the boats being prin- 
cipally drawn by men, tlvcir progress is very stow. 
Tlu» iwmU arc usually lined with stone and crossed 
by (Uutastto bridges, 00 often attempted to be imi- 
tutoil in miniature on the canals in our parley 
The principal canal is that of Ftkin, named the 
llWpoiriat which communicates between the capital 
Mill Clifton, a distance of £.000 miles, in which 
th* mitigation is only interrupted during one day's 
Jourury* by a ridge of hills* between the provinces 
*f t>mm^^ and Kiam-su 

I V*Uho*l pel tbrmances are the principal public 
WttmnfiTtthNata of the Chinese, but in their plays no 
«»v uwity is obcttmL The hcn\ who appears an 
i*fb*t *a th* $*ag* j« Af tbtirt, irter having 
tm^tfed ft*W **e **d of the wU to the other, 
Vtffe* 4** 4f *UI ^r *; tfc* >v* : swnts. £e«L sod 
tft&i*^: kt*fc a vt ^***^ a^f * 5*> Vcor^t «* tie 
*#*p* tl* Cks*r»%r are «r v ^ -^r*r - x * *Vr*l of few 

*;\*ny* av <iv ^ *km vl. -vs. > ■: Mif li* iicTs-r £*- 
v^.\ o or . V $vs* vV hi, t.c> imc tr^ ibftt «f 
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disease. The exposition of children is certainly 
prevalent, but it would seem Hot to the degrro 
gtenerally wtppitefed ; many of the children found 
dead in the streets being placed there to avoid the 
expense of buriaL 

Pblygam y is authorised among the higher clam** 
and the emperor has a numerous seraglio. Mar* 
riages are decidbd by the parents, and the husband 
fcever sees his wife's face till the ceremony is past 
The women are generally considered in a little 
better light than slaves, and it is not uncommon 
for a Chinese peasant to harness his ass and Me 
wife to tiie same plough. 

Veneration for the dead is one of the principles 
of the Chinese religion, their ancestors being con- 
sidered as their diespenatii, and an annual feast Is 
celebrated si their tombs. The religion of the 
learned Chinese is a compound of abstract reveries* 
the doctrines of Confucius, followed by one kect* 
having some Resemblance to the Stoicism of the 
Greeks and Romans ; while the tenets of another, 
sect have analogy with Epicureanism, making hap- 
piness to consist in tranquil and contemplative in- 
dolence. The great mass of the people, however, 
requiring a more substantial religion, have adopted 
that of Brahma, modified under the name of Fo t 
the priests of this doctrine, named Bonzes, are 
said to amount to a million, and live entirely on 
alma. 
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. \ . thjb corea: , [ iff 

1 The peninsula of Corea,* which bounds the Yek 
low Sea on the eastv is. little known; but it appears 
that a chain of elevated mountains runs through it 
from north to south, \ihose summits ■ approach 
dose to.lhe Sea of Japan, white' they decline gra- 
dually, to wards the Yellow Sea^tHoy are said to 
contain flfold, silver, lead, iron, topazes, fossil 
a&lt, &c. Among* the animals are wild boars, 
headers, zebellinefi, deer, &c. a diminutive breed 
%£\ forages is used in labour. Though, the climate 
is cold, and fogs almost perpetual, the soil is 
fi#^fWii<produckig barley, rice, and .other grains. 
3&Q t?oa0tfe are lined by rocks and shoals, but of 
the* sea-fowls we have no knqwfedge; tbe'totfris 
ace described < as similar ta: those of China, to 
Which' empire the peninsula is tributary, and iU 
inhabitants rfesemble the Chinese in their pereoos, 
religion, and manners- They i trade in their owri 
jttriks: to China aiid: Japian, the «qaa*s being lead; 
ccwttb^xaw silk, ginseng, wbich/igmws in.abun^ 
d&nee on the mountains, cotton paper* * linensy 
papeivfens, fyc*<\ r i . i^ > ' .»;"■•' . 

Qu^paert Island, twelve leagues distant from ih6 
south coast of Coreri,ms fifteen leagues in circuit 
and .rises to a peak, that may be seen twenty 
le^gpes; this mountain is >cultiyated nearly jbo>ito 
summit. In the vallies are scattered vast mafesfti 
of rock, which seem tq hav<j been hurled from the " 

mountains - 

\ * The native names are K«o~li and Tchao-$itn % 
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mountains by a convulsion of nature. Tire island is 
inhabited by Coreans, and dependent on thi 
peninsula: on the north is a good harbour. 

I)agelet Island,' thus named by La Pe rouse, lays 
off Ihe-east coast of Corea in the Sea of Japan. It 
is only three leagues in circuit without anchorage 
rourtd it, there? bfemg twenty fathoms close to the 
surf ; its shores present a perpendicular wall of 
rock, with some little sandy coves where landing is 
practicable; it is one great hill covered by lofty 
trees, without any appearance of cultivation, but 
is frequented by the Coreans for the purposfedf 
boatbuilding. w 



North of the Corea is the region of Chinese. 
Tartfuy, named Mantchourie, or the eoorttry of 
the Mantchoiu\ extending on the Yeltow S<& 
along the Gulf of N Leo tong, and on the Sea of 
Japan* to the Amur riven That portion of it In 
the Yellow Sea is described by the Chinese & 
fruitful* .populous, and well cultivated ; while the 
eastern coast, visited by La Perouse, sterns to havfe 
nootfeer inhabitants than a few temporary fisher- 
men .This coast is described by the unfortunate 
navigator, as mountainous and covered with forests 
of ,paks, pines, willows, bkches, and asp ins; 
while »the low grounds were at that season (June) 
adorned with apple and medlar trees in bloom, and 
hazjeai with thb 'fruit beginning to feet ; thg rose 
ag&'&e lilly were also in flower, and the meadows 
w«jf« covered with 'grass four fedt high. That 
*ik& •* country should jremain unpeopled, in the 

vicinity 
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vicinity of China overflowing with ft papulation *£ 
cultivators, is not easily to be accounted ft*. 

The atmosphere of these regions* like those of 
Labrador, is an almost constant fog, and the sea 
covered with fuci has the appearance of over- 
flowed meadows. 

Teraay Bay, visited and thus pained by La 
Perouse, is an indifferent port, aflbnding wood, 
water, and fish. The animals seen here were bear* 
and antelopes, the birds were very ft w and chiefly 
aquatic. Shellfish seemed also to be scarce, the 
dead shells of muscles, limpits, periwinkles, and 
purpura, only being met on the shore, and the 
dredge only brought up some oysters, whelks* 
star-fish and echini, together with small coral 

Sufirein Bay, which receives a river thirty yards 
wide, and Castries, Bay, both visited and named by 
La Perouse, are in succession to the north. The 
latter is the only port on this coelt (as far aartkis 
navigator's researches went) which affords shelter 
to a ship in bad weather; its bottom is mud, bat 
the shore is lined by fiat rocks covered with se* 
weed (Juczis vesiculosus) which at low water ren- 
ders landing inconvenient. Here. La Perouse 
found a Tartar village of ./dor huts constructed ef, 
the trunks of firs neatly dovetailed at the angle* 
the roof of bark supported by a frame, and a 1*1*94, 
bench surrounding it inside ; the fireplace was in, 
tb? middle and the smoke passed ovJt through a 
hale in the roof. This appeared to be only a 
summer fishing residence, a river falling into the, 
bay Abounding in salmon, which the Tartar? took 

both 
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jrttfc by ngtt and spears* and smoked the bodies, 
white the head* gifls, and mucilaginous parts they 
devoured or smoked raw* Tljese people received 
the French navigator* with hospitality ? 

The Amur or Sagalin-UJa rises in Mongol Tar- 
tary, on the frontiers of the Russian dominions* 
and empties itself into the Gulf of Qehotslf, with- 
in the island of Sagalin, Its stream is tranquil* it$ 
navigation unimpeded by rocks or shoals, and its 
banks bordered by magnificent forests. The 
Russians consider this river throughout its course 
*$ the natural boundary, of their empire $ but at the 
close of the seventeenth century, when commis- 
sioners were appointed to define the Umit6, the 
Russians allowed themselves to be oVer«reaebed 
by the Chinese, to whom was confirmed ft large 
teact on the left bank of the river to the sea. 
. The island of Sagalin or Sbga&iev is named by 
the Mantchou Tartars, who inhabit its northern 
parts* Tchoka and Sakfan ; by the inhabitants of 
Jesse it is called Karato. and by the Japanese Oku 
JtMo and KitfoJ*s90 9 Upper and Northern Jesse. 

To those who cannot appreciate the difficulties 
attending the navigation of an unknown sea, en- 
veloped in constant fog, it must seem singular, 
that though three able and persevering navigators 
m*de it an object of their particular research, to 
aWertain the insularity of the land of Sagalin, it 
still remains doubtful whether it is an island sepa- 
rated by a narrow strait from the main, or a peain* 
sui% joined to it by a low isthmus. 
^La Pcrouse being obliged by the winds and 

other 
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other circumstances to quit the gulf to which he 
gave the name of Channel of Tartary, without 
exploring it to its head, endeavoured to ascertain 
the fact by a particular interrogation of the natives 
both of the continent and of Sagalin. The latter 
assured him that their country was surrounded by 
water and traced a strait separating it from the 
continent; the former, however, described tp 
him the manner in which the boats from the 
mouth of the Amur, proceeding to the bay of 
Castries, were drawn across a narrow neck of 
land coverdd with sea-weed. La Perouse himself 
observed, in corroboration of this latter informa- 
tion, that the depth diminished gradually towards 
the head of the gulf, and that there was no current ; 
hence he was inclined to believe, that if a chan- 
nel existed, it was so encumbered by sand and 
weeds as to afford a passage to boats only. 
Broughton, who sailed eight leagues higher up the 
gulf than La Perouse, found the depth diminish 
until he could proceed no farther with the ships. 
From hence he dispatched his boats to examine 
the shore, which they found composed of low 
sandy land, and of which they made the circuit 
without finding any opening ; hence he was per- 
suaded that no strait existed. Krusenstern, who 
visited the gulf at the mouth of the Amur, to the 
north of the supposed isthmus or strait, agrees with 
Broughton as to the non-existeuce of a strait, and 
founds his opinion on an extended reasoning, not 
having been able to ascertain the absolute fact. The 
chief of his reasons is the freshness of the water 

in 
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in this northern gulf, caused by the stream of the 
Amur, which would not be the case if the salt 
waters of the southern gulf could mix with those 
of the north by a strait 

Sagalin extends between tHe latitudes of 46° and 
55° N. La Perouse, who traced the west side, de- 
scribes it as very elevated towards the middle and 
flat towards the south, where it appears susceptible 
of cultivation, the Vegetation appfe&ring extremely 
vigorous in the laVge oaks, firs, birches, and wil- 
lows, that compose the forests; and the low 
grounds are covered with rose trees, angelica, 
sarana, &c. The sea abounds in fish, and the 
rivers swarm with saltnon and trout. The inhabi- 
tants bf this coast towards* the south are the same 
race as the Ai'nos of Jessd, and subsist by hunting 
and fishing. 

All the east coast examined by Krusenstem, 
presents wooded vallies, behind which the sum- 
mits of the mountains are concealed in the 
clouds, but beyond the 51° the land descends 
and is composed of sandy downs. This coast 
appears to bfe ' nearly uninhabited The north 
part, opposite the Amur, is occupied by the )Mant- 
choux Tartars. At the S.E. end of the island are 
the bays of Anicoa and Patience ; on the former 
of which the Japanese haVe a post to collect and 
dry fish for the consumption of Niphon. 
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RUSSIAN TARTARY, OR SIBERIA. ; 



Russian Tartart, or Siberia, commences on 
the west shore of; the Gulf of Okotsk, or Sea of 
Tartary, north of the mouth of the] Amur, in 
about the 53£ degree of latitude. Between the 
Aniur and Uda are counted twenty rivers, but' 
none are worthy even of being named. The Uda 
is of considerable size, but is choaked with sands : 
on it is the Russian establishment of Udskoi, 
seventy wersts from its mouth, chiefly composed 
of exiles. Between the Uda and Okota the coast 
is hold and clear, having fourteen fathoms depth 
at three leagues distance* In this extent the Rus- 
sians name forty-three rivers : amongst them the 
Aidoihais of considerable size; the Ulkan is twenty 
yards wide at the mouth and the tide rises nine 
ijeet ; the Urak is 150 yards broad, but rapid and 
foil of shoals, and crossed by a bar with only five 
feet. Between this river and Okotsk are some 
salt works, the only ones ia these countries, and 
they are insufficient for the Russian establish- 
ments. 

■ The river Okota empties itself into a bay at 
the JM.W. extremity of the gulf of Okotsk j its en- 
trance is 600 yards wide, but is crossed by a bank 
of sand through which there is tut one 'shifting 
\- — - — — ? - -.-v ,4j ^clxannel 
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channel sixty yards, wide, and with but five feet 
depth at low water: besides the sea breaks vie* 
lentlyon the bank in high winds. Within the 
bank the depth is seven fathoms, but it shoals so 
as to be navigable for boats only one mile, The 
bay is also shallow, there being only ten fathoms 
three leagues from the entrance of the river, and 
the bottom is loose sand that does not hold ; so 
that, in every respect, it is a bad harbour, but there 
is no other between it and the Amur. 

The town of Okotsk is built on a tongue of 
land* washed by the Okota on one side and by .the 
sea on the other. In 1790 it consisted of 182 
houses of wood, a church and magazine ; nor has 
it much increased since, the papulation in 1805 
being only 2,000 souls, conjpos^d of the officers 
of government, some Cossack soldiers, Russian 
sailors and exiles. 

The sole defence is a pallisaded fort. This 
miserable place is, however, the capital of the 
province of Okotsk, and has in its dependence 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka, and the Kurile 
and Aleutian isles. Here is also an admiralty, 
and places for building vessels. , 

The climate of Okotsk is unhealthy, the at- 
mosphere being enveloped in constant fog. The cold 
winds from the sea prevent the growth of any trees 
a mile antf^ b$lf from the show; the fertility, 
however, ipc*^a$£s. inland, . and . behind a ridge of 
hills, at the distance of five miles, trees, good 
pasture, and a more pleasant climate are found. 

Okotsk depends for almost all the necessaries of 
t S life 
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life on the, interior of Siberia, and the manufac- 
tures and productions of JSurope are brought to 
it .by. land from Russia ; an annual caravan of* 
5,000 to 8,000 horses arriving from Yakutsk with 
all these objects* < <> / 

The chief food of the inhabitants is fish, fresh, 
smoked, and salted, and this diet, together with 
the cold humidity of the climate, makes scurvy 
the most predominant disease. Shoals of salmon 
make their appearance when the river resumes its 
bed, and in July, when they are in perfection, 
the inhabitants lay in their winter's provisions for 
themselves and dogs, of which each person has a 
team of twelve to twenty-four to draw his sledge. 
These animals, in summer are fed on the offal of 
the fish, as well as the cattle, which gives a very 
bad flavour both to the milk and flesh of the 
latter. 

■Shoals of herrings and sturgeons succeed the 
srfmon in succession ; at the close of April ducks, 
geeatv and storks, make their appearance, and the 
two latter go off again in June, when snipes suc- 
ceed. Wild ducks, cover the bay in summer, and 
form a great portion of the winter food of the 
people : the hunting them is one of the greatest 
amusements of the place. In summer they lose 
their quill leathers, and consequently cannot fly ; 
at this time/ therefore, forty or fifty: canoes quit 
tiie shore with the ebb-tide, and getting outside 
of the ducks, when the flood makes, they drive 
them in before them till close -to the shores when 
they axe hemmed in by the caaots, until the tide 

i . - falling, 
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Ming, the canoes ground and form a barricade 
round them : an officer of police who preside* it 
dus business gives the word of command, and 
men, women, and children jump out of the ca- 
n6es, armed with sticks, nets, and cords ; the first 
to knock the ducks on the head, and the latter to 
enclose them or tie them together. This scene is 
of an amusing nature, for sometimes a misdirected 
blow falls on the head of a friend instead of a 
duck ; at others they seize each others prey, and 
the various noises of the people, mixed with the 
cries of the ducks, and the screams of an im- 
mense flock of gulls that always hover over them, 
produce an uproar that must be heard to be con- 
ceived. One hunt often produces six or 7,006 
ducks, and the poorer inhabitants smoke and salt 
them for winter. 

From Okotsk to the Gulf of Tauskoi the coast 
lays E.N.E., and has fifteen fathoms at three 
leagues distance. Taus is a small Russian esta- 
blishment at the mouth of a river, which can 
only receive boats ; it is inhabited by a few Cos- 
sacks and exiles. The river Yamsk falls into a 
gulph, and has a small establishment of exiles 
on it. 

The N.E. extremity of the sea of Okotsk, or 
of Tartary, forms a deep^gulf, the head of which 
is separated into two branches by a peninsula. 
The westernmost branch is called the gulf of In- 
giga, and on a river which falls into it is a Rus- 
sian settlement of 100 soldiers, 400 Cossacks, 

t 3 and 
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and 200 families of exiles. The eastern branch 
is named Penzina, from a river at its head, whose 
entrance is choked by rocks, and frozen the 
greatest part of the year. On the Acklan, which 
falls into the Penzina, is the Russian establish* 
ment of exiles named Acklanskoi. 
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KAMTSCHATKA. 



The peninsula of Kamtschatka is usually un- 
derstood to commence about the 58° of latitude, 
where the tract that separates the Gulf of Pen- 
gina and Behring's Basin is so narrow that both 
seas are seen from the summits of the central 
mountains. 

The south point of the peninsula is named Cape 
Lopatka, from ks resemblance to the scapula of 
a man. From this Cape the land rises gradually 
to the north, and for forty miles from the Cape is 
extremely barren, producing only dwarf cedars 
and willows. Beyond this tract are large vallies 
covered with birch, and with many lakes. In 
latitude 53° the ridge of mountains divides into 
two branches, which diverging, enclose a barren 
valley, sixty-five miles long and three to fifteen 
broad. The mountains again converge towards 
the north till they approach each other within two 
miles, and through this pass the Kamtschatka 
river flows. Beyond this pass the ridges again 
diverge, and form a fertile valley 180 miles long, 
and in some places forty miles broad, whose soil 
is a rich mould mixed with volcanic ashes and fer- 
ruginous sand : the climate of this valley also 
differs greatly from that of the coasts, being shel- 

t 4 tered 
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tered from the Frozen Sea winds. In advancing 
to the north, the country again becomes barren, 
stony, and sandy, and the climate more severe. 

The peninsula has several volcanoes, which 
cause earthquakes, and give ri$e to hot springs. 
The rivers are numerous and flow towards each 
sea, but none are of any consideration. The 
most common trees are poplar, larch, birch, wil- 
low, alder, ced*r pine (pimu zembla), firs (pmus 
abies) oriental plane, juniper, &c The peninsula 
has excellent pasture for large cattie, of which, 
however, there are very few. The nettle is used 
for the purposes of hemp ; the root of the sarana, 
or water liliy, is eaten in lieu of bread, as are se- 
veral species ofjucus (palmaHts % escukntus, sacka- 
rimis, &c.) The imperfect attempts at cultiva- 
tion hitherto made, have been confined to the 
vicinity of the coasts, and have proved little satis- 
factory, barley and oats, which are the only com 
that ripens, returning only two to three for one. 
Potatoes, turnips, carrots, and other esculent ve- 
getables, are only produced in the gardens of a few 
of the most industrious Russian settlers. 
• The wild animals are bears, rein deer, the ar- 
galis, or wild sheep, horses, marmots, ermines, 
black, red, and stone foxes, sables, gluttons, sea 
otters, and seals innumerable* The ofca aretica 
arrives in great flights in ppcing to breed ; when 
also appear wild geese ai*i ducks, and several 
species of gulls. The climate of the coasts is cold 
and hunnd, the harbour of Su Peter and St. Jfrul 
remaining frozen from December to March. 

The 
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, - Thp Kaitytschadaies, or aborigines of<tbe pemn- 
sulf, are naturally mild, hospitable, and honest, 
but averse from regular labour, all attempts to 
induce them towards agriculture having failed : 
their stature is short, their heads large, their faces 
flat, thin Jips and chin, and they have but little 
h^in The number of these people is every day 
diminishing so rapidly, that a few years will pro* 
bably see the race extinct* When the Russians 
first visited the peninsula in 1696, the population 
W9S estimated at 70,000 ; in 1771 it was reduced 
to 11,000; and in 1793 to 1,053. The causes of 
this depopulation are, the small-pox, which in 
I768 carried off upwards of 5,000 ; the venereal 
disease, which was known before the arrival of the 
Russians, and to whose ravages the libertinism of 
the Kacatschadales gives a greater- extent ; and 
finally, in 1800, an epidemical disease almost de- 
stroyed the remaining population. 

The Kamtschadales have in general been con- 
verted to the Greek religion, and have adopted 
many of the customs of the Russians, particularly 
the habit of iitfoxication, They however retain 
their ancient i*)u$ic, lapctyious dances, language, 
.and some part of their dress. The summer they 
employ ia fishing, and saltipg and smoking the 
produce for wifit$F, Jn the autumn they gather 
the beities of thq water KUy and kipery, which 
the RwM*n$ purchase to make brandy. In the 
spring they frequent the rocks and swamps to, 
collect sea birds* eggs, which they preserve in fish 
oil. 

The. 
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The habitations of the Kamtschadales towards 
the south are named isba$ and balagans; the for* 
mer being the winter dwelling*, sad die latter the 
summer: they are both elevated ton posts twelve 
feet from the ground. Towards tl|e north; the 
' winter cabins are sunk in the earth to preserve 
the heat; but which also preserves the stench -of 
their putrid fish and other ordures* and renders 
them insufferable to any but a Kamtschadale. Ten 
to twenty of these cabins form the largest of their 
villages. The mode of travelling in Kamtschatka, 
in winter, is on sledges, drawn by dogs ; four to 
eight of these animals being yoked to a sledge: 
the rate of their going is ten to fifteen weiptean 
hour, or 200 wersts in forty-eight hours. The 
value of a draught dog is from 30 to 100 rubles. 

The Russian inhabitants of the Peninsula, in 
1793, amounted to 1,687. 

The only foreign merchant vessels that have 
as yet visited Kamtschatka are, one frota Bengal 
in 1786, which disposed of a small part only of her 
cargo, at St Peter and St. Paul ; a second from 
the same place, in 1792, found no sale ; and a 
French vessel, commanded by a Russian, in the 
latter year. Nevertheless, a vessel, direct from 
Europe, could afford to sell the same goods 
300 per cent, cheaper than what they can be 
brought for by land, as is proved by the following 
prices of some articles at Kasan and Kamtschatka, 
in 1793. 

Kasan. 
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Kasan. Kamtschatka. 

Itabtos. Kopecs. Ruble*. Kopec*. 

A ywd of stdut linen. .21 0. . 139 

A pair of boots.. 3 0.. 12 to 18 

l!b.,ofsoap... 6.. 60tol00 

A pair of thread stockings 1 25. . 4 to 5 

lib. of candles... 8.. 80 to 100 

llb.oftea ....• 2 0.. 12 

lib. of sugar 50. . 3 

1 lb. of leaf tobacco. ...05.. 3 

lib. of wheat flour 50.. 5 

lib. of barley do 60.. 8 

Ub.ofrice 10.. 1 

Previous to 1783, Kamtschatka had but two 
places considered as towns; Bolcheretz, which 
was the seat of government, and St. Peter and 
St. Paul. In that year Nishnei Kamtschatka was 
erected into a city, and the government transferred 
to it In the same year the peninsula afforded 
a revenue of 40,000 rubles, arising from the tribute 
paid by the Kamtschadales, from a duty on furs, 
and from the profits on the sale of brandy. 

The governor of Kamtschatka is usually a gene- 
ral offioerj his salary is only 600 rubles a year, 
and he is expected to keep a table for his officers. 
This, however, cannot be very expensive, if his 
general bill of fare is the same as given by a recent 
Voyager,— afresh, salted and smoked geese and wild 
/hicks, fresh and smoked rein-deer flesh, wild, 
sheeps* tongues and salmon. 
• The west coast of the peninsula is generally 
Jow and sandy to the foot of the mountains, which 
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wtoCoa$t. i n some places approach close to the shore, and 
are rugged, at others they recede eight to ten 
leagues inland. On each of the three principal 
rivers which empty themselves on this coast *is a 
^Russian establishment : that of Bolcher&z is the 
principal, having, in 1793, thirty-five houses and 
^35 inhabitants, with a fort of five bastions and 
twenty cannon. It is situated eight leagues up 
the Bolchoya-Reka, or Great River, in whose 
mouth the rise of tide is nine feet. 

Itchinskoi, the second establishment, is on the 
Itcliil, and has riot increased since 1771, when 
it had ten houses and fifty inhabitants. Hie third 
and most ancient establishment is on the Tigil : in 
1793 it had a church, forty -five houses* ^and 3*6" 
inhabitants; in 1804 its houses were only in- 
creased to fifty. 

**j&««- . The east coast is entirely mountainous, the 
shore composed of high rocky cliffs and headlands, 
-with small coves filled with shoals and rocks. The 
depths, three miles off shore, are thirty to ninety 
fathoms. 

Awatska Bay, on the S.E. part of the peninsula, 
js a very capacious harbour, and the only one fit 
for large ships ; it is entered through a strait one 
mile and a half broad and four miles long, within 
which it expands to a basin twenty-five miles in 
^circuit, with regular depths, from fifteen to seven 
fathoms. The shores, except on the N.W., are 
elevated, level, and well wooded. 

The bay abounds in cod throughout the year, 
and when the frost breaks up turbot and rays are 

taken 
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taken in great quantities. Herrings and smelts £m S^ 
arrive In April and remain till June, when they 
are succeeded by shoals of salmon of different 
species. The rivers Awatska and Paratunka fall 
into the bay on the nbrth. 

The bay has three harbours, S£. Peier and St 
Paul, or Bfiakihaaflbd >NaW*vot, onr the east, and 
Tarpnakok' tni the. south.' St. Peter and St Paul 
has only room for haft? a.doz»it ships, moored head 
and stern? the iDutli s&fyof t*ie?port is formed by 
a low narrow point diMarvl, ctat Vhich is the town, 
which, iii S793,* centiine* only eighty-five Russian 
inhabitants* and tfoislow his befenits progress that 
hr,186&ft hafl:4«t 156 souls, of whom twenty* 
five- GUyivmi females.'. The general neglected 
statero£i4ie country jniy be inferred from Krusen- 
sterna description i of this Settlement ; " Nothing, 
says lie, is visible here that could persuade any 
one of its being inhabited by civilized people. * 
The shores <tf the harbour are strewed with stink- 
ing fish, for which a number of half-starved dogs 
are seen fighting* In vain the eye looks round for 
a single dece»t hcfuse, for a road, or even a well 
beaten path. No meadow, no garden, no enclo- 
sure of any kind denotes cultivation or property, 
a few decayed huts and balagans, some plank* 
laid across the rivulets, which require the greatest 
caution in passing them, half a dozen cows pas- 
turing, and innumerable dogs lying in holes, 
which they scratch in the ground to defend them- 
selves from the flies, are the objects which St. Peter 
and St Paul's present to the disappointed traveller." 

The 
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.The harbour of Rakowoi has its name froifa 
abounding in cray fish : it is three leagues deep 
and two miles broad, with twelve fathoms depth. 
Tarjinskoi harbour is separated from the sea by a 
narrow neck of land : it is five miles deep and 
half a mile broad, with six fathoms depth. 

Cape Cronotskoi is the south point of a large 
bay, at the north extremity of which the rivfcr 
Kamtschatka empties itself, after a course of 500 
wersts. The greatest depth in the entrance at 
high water is eight feet, and in bad weather the 
sea breaks quite across j small vessels can however 
ascend it 200 wersts. Six wersts from the en- 
trance, on the left side, is a considerable lagoon 
frequented by seals. Nishnei, or Lower Katiftt- 
schatka, is on the river, thirty wersts from its 
mouth j it is the seat of government, and had in 
179S, 508 inhabitants, in 1804 its houses were 
only 100. 

The river Anapkoi', the northern boundary of" 
the peninsula, on the east empties itself into the 
Gulf of Oukinskoi. Cape Ilpinskoi is the north 
point of this gulf, and is a high rocky promon- 
tory; joined to the main by a low sandy isthmus, 
at times overflowed by the sea. In the gulf is 
the island Karaga inhabited by Koriaks. 



*£*•• From Kamtschatka tp the, Frozen Ocean *f* 
coast of Asia is inhabited by the Jioriaksiaoditb* 
Tcutktches. The former, whose number is^Jwagtet 
not to exceed 2,000 individuals, occupj&ilie'ba&k* 
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of, the Oluthora and Anadyr ; they are the same 
race as the Kamtschadales, but are erratic : their 
huts are. a. kind of conical tents of poles, covered 
with rein-deer skins. 

The Tchuktches inhabit the peninsula between ^^ 
the Gulf of Anadyr and the Frozen Ocean ; their 
number is estimated at 1,000 families, divided into 
little societies or tribes, some of whom fix them- 
selves on the banks of rivers or sea coast, for the 
purpose of fishing, while others lead an erratic 
life with their rein-deer, wandering in search of 
pasture. These animals seem to be almost the only 
compensation that nature has bestowed on these 
polar tribes for their many deprivations j their 
milk and their flesh afford a constant supply of 
food ; their skins serve for clothing, their bladders 
for bottles, and their bowels for cord ; while har- 
nessed to the sledge, they draw their masters over 
the ice and snow ; they are not, however, capa- 
ble of much fatigue, twelve to eighteen miles a 
day being as much as they can perform. Their 
ibbd costs their owner nothing, the moss they 
•cratch frpip under the snow being almost their 
only nourishment. It is said that some of the 
Tchuktches have no less than 50,000 of these 
animals. 

The features of the Tchuktches are coarse, and 
according to travellers have nothing of the 
Tartar cast. Their huts or tents are formed of 
ibujr pol^s, which serve to extend a canopy or 
covering of reindeer skins j the fire-place is in 
the middle, and the beds which surround it are 
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composed ci branches of trees ami skins : these 
dens are filthy in the extreme, and the manner 
of feeding is equally disgusting. The dress of 
the women consists of a single garment of skin 
fastened round the neck, so that by untying a 
knot they appear in a perfect state <rf nature. 
The Tchuktehes and Koriaks are constantly at war, 
their weapons are bows and arrows.. 

The description of these barren and frozen 
coasts will not long detain us, for they offer lit- 
tle to create an interest or to gratify curiosity. 
The Gulf of Anadyr is a deep indentation which 
receives the river of the same name : the south 
point of the gntf is Cape St. Thadens, and the 
north cape Tchukutskoi'. The bays of Met? 
shigmena and St Laurence are deep inlets, be- 
tween Cape Tchukutskoi and the east cape ; this 
latter is the extremity of a high peninsula joined 
to the main by a narrow low isthmus. 



The islands which from their proximity seem 
properly to belong to the Asiatic continent, are 
Behring's and Copper Island, S.E. of Cape Karnt- 
schatka. The first is distant from the peninsula 
sixty leagues, and is about forty miles long; to- 
wards the S.W. it is mountainous, but level on 
the N.E. On the north are two bays with rivu- 
lets, where the Russian hunters sometimes win» 
te'r. The island is without wood, uninhabited andi 
surrounded by reefs: it is said that* in north 
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winds, pieces of native copper are found washed 
upon the shore. 

Maidenoi-Ostrof, or Copper Island, is nipe 
leagues east of Bebring's, having many rocks 

between them : it is eight leagues long, high and 
barren. The islands called Sinde by the Russians, 
are the same as the St. Laurence Islarjd of 
Behring, and the Clarke's Island of Cook; by 
the Tchuktches they are named Euvogen. They 
are sixteen leagues S.E. of Tchukutskoi Cape, are 
composed of high mountains, and are frequented 
by the Tchuktches. 

Anderson's Island of Cook has been sought for 
to vain by the Russians, it is therefore probable 
that our navigator was deceived by a fog bank. 
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FORMOSA. 



From the S.E. coast of China to the peninsula 
of Kamtschatka a chain of islands encloses the 
seas of Corea, of Japan, and of Tartary. The 
first of this chain is Formosa, called by the natives 
Pacahhnba, and by the Chinese Tai-wan: it is sepa- 
rated from the Chinese province of Fo-kien by a 
channel twenty leagues wide, and extends between 
the latitudes 21° 54/ N. and 25° 18\ A chain 
of mountains runs through it from north to south, 
abounding in mineral productions, particularly 
gold, silver, copper, quicksilver, vermilion, coal, 

•&c. 

The island is divided into eight provinces, 
three of which, on the west coast, are subject to 
China, and in these only the gold mines are 
worked. These provinces are \he richest of the 
island, being covered with magnificent trees and 
watered by an infinity of rivulets, which fertilize 
the vallies, abounding in rice, sugar-canes, &c. 
The island has few wild animals, except deer and 
monkies, and it is without horses, asses, or sheep. 
Bullocks are used in lieu of the former for labour. 
The woods abound in pheasants, heath cocks, 
wild pigeons, &c. The climate is healthy and 

temperate, 
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temperate, but the island is subject to frequent 
earthquakes. 

Tai-wan, the principal town of the Chinese, is 
on the west coast, is very populous and rich, in all 
respects resembling the Chinese cities of the con- 
tinent. It is defended by? a fortress, built by the 
Dutch, and named Fort Zelandia, .Jtill in good 
repair. The harbour >enly admits vessels of eight 
feet, and in general the other ports are also shoal, 
and the navigation. obstructed by sands. 

The inhabitants of the eiastem side of the islahd 
are described as savages, without regular govern^ 
ment. In their features and complexions they 
resemble the Malays, but speak a language that? 
has no affinity to any other. Their cabins are of 
bamboo, without furniture $ their cloathing only 
a piece of cloth wrapped round the waist, and 
their food what they procure by the chase. They 
raise ornamental cicatrices on the skin to resem- 
ble trees, flowers, and animals, and blacken their 
teeth. Their religion is an idolatrous polytheism^ 
They dispose of their dead in the Same manner as 
the islanders of the Pacific, exposing the bodies 
on stages. By their religion women are not al- 
lowed to bear children until the age of thirty-six r 
and the priestesses maintain this custom by various 
barbarous practices. It is also said that there is 
a race of gigantic negroes on the island. 

The small islands round Formosa are Lamay, 
three leagues from the S.W. point, two leagues 
in circuit, and well cultivated. 

tf 2 The 
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The Vela Refe Rooks are a reef abovfe water," 
live leagues south of the south point of Formosa*-; 

Bottol Tobago Sima, twenty leagues east of 
the S.E. point of Formosa, is a high island, saddle 
shaped, five leagues in circuit, well cultivated 
and inhabited. South by east of it five miles is 
a lesser island* > .a 

The Cumbrian's Reef is seven or eight league* 
south of Bottol-Tobage, in the fair way of the* 
channel* between it and the Bashee Islands. *vur- 
. r The Piscadores, or Fisher's Islands* Pehae ofo 
the Chinese, are a group of islands and rocks im, 
th$ channel of Formosa, about eight leagued ditt* 7 
tant from the coast of the latter. Pehoe or Pong* ^ 
hu the largest, is well inhabited by Chinese^ 
These islands extend fifty miles north andrseirthsii 
and have good roads among them. - . ^tttf 

A chain of islands extends from the north end 
of Formosa to the Japan archipelago, and are 
comprised in two groups. The westernmost group, 
or the nearest to Formosa, are named by the na- 
tives Madjicosemahf and are seventeen in number: 
the westernmost of this group is a solitary low 
island, four leagues distant from the body of the 
group, and named Patchow. The easternmost 
island is named Tay-pin-shan. 

The Lieu-kieu (Lieu-chew, Likeujo, Lcut-cbeu, 
Lekuejo, &c. &c.) islands, form the second group, 
and are nineteen in number. The most considera- 
ble is named the Great Lieu-kieu, being thirty-five 
league* long, north and south* ^td sax broad: on 
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its N.W. coast is the harbour of Napakihn, or Na- 
pachan, which is entered by a very narrow entrance 
with only twoftthoihs and a Iwflf at low water, but 
within it expands to a large basin, with seven fa- 
thoms. At each side of the fenUance is a square 
stone fort, with holes as if for wall pieces* The 
town on this harbour is the principal of the island, 
and; the royal residence. Thede islands, together 
with the Madjiscosemah, are governed by one so- 
vereign, tributary to China, though the natives are 
of the Japanese race* The islands are fertile, pro-! 
during wheat, millet, maize, rice, pepper, camphor, 
silk, besides other objects of commerce* as salt, 
coral, pearls. They abound in horned cattle, hogs 1 
of a very large br^ed, and fowls; they also possess 
horses and deer* The natives carry on an esta- 
blished trade with China, Formosa, and Japan. 
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ISLES OF JAPAN. 



The Empire of Japats, as it is usually called by 
Europeans, consists of three considerable, and t 
great number of small islands, separated fww 
the peninsula of Corea and the coast of Chinese 
Tartary by the Strait of Corea and the Sea «f 
Japan, and extending between the latitudes of 
30° and 41°. 

These islands were fitst made known to Eft* 
rope by Marc Paul, who collected some details n. 
specting-thera from the Ohines*, under the name 
of Zipangri. In 1535 or 1548, they were first 
visited by the Portuguese. 

The name Japan (Je-pen or Je-paun) is Chinese, 
and signifies the Country of the Rising Sun. The 
three principal islands are Niphon, Kiusiu and 
Sikokf. Their surface presents a variety of moun- 
tains, hills and valleys. Many of the mountains 
contain volcanos, but in general they are well 
clothed with evergreen trees, and give birth to 
numerous rivulets, which fertilize the valleys, but 
seldom arrive at the magnitude of rivers. The 
hills are cultivated to their summits, and present 
the smiling picture of human industry, in the 
midst of vestiges of physical convulsions. In the 
island of Niphon, in tie centre of an extensive 

valley, 
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Valley, is a lake, said to be in length equal to fifty 
hours of a horse's pace* and one-third of that in 
breadth. The east coasts are lined with rocks, 
against which the sea beats with incessant fury. 
The climate approaches to humid, the most abun* 
dant rains falling after midsummer, and during 
this season ft thunders almost every night. The 
maximum of the thermometer, at Nangasaki, in 
August is ninety-eight, and the minimum in Ja- 
nuary thirty-five. The summer heat is, however* 
moderated by frequent sea breezes, and the snow 
never lies on the ground more than a few days. 

Rice is the principal grain cultivated, but wheat, 
barley, rye, and Indian corn are also produced ; 
v the potatoes are indifferent, but peas, beans, cab- 
bages and turnips are equal to those of Europe. 
The islands have no apple trees, but pears grow t* 
a very large size ; and oranges, figs, shaddoclcs, 
bananas, cocoa-nuts, jacks, and other fruits of thd 
tropics arrive at perfection ; ginger, Mack pepper, 
sugar, cotton and indigo are cultivated in great . 
quantity ; the tea shrub grows wild in the hedges* 
and on the sides of the lesser mountains are found 
the Indian laurel and camphor. The islands alsd 
afford other medicinal plants, such as themuquet 
of Japan, the aromatic acore, squine root, ceret6 
of Japan, moxa; snake wood, murgo root, thfe 
opium poppy, jaflap, &c. The cypress, larch, and 
weeping willow are common. 

The islands have but a scanty proportion 
of quadrupeds, there being but few hogs, and 
neither goats nor sheep ; the two first are consi. 
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dered at injurious to agriculture, and therefore xr4 
not allowed to propagate- The horses and black 
oattle are in small number, and the only animalfT 
used in agriculture are buflaloes and very small 
cows. The wild animals are confined to wolves 
and bears chiefly towards the north, and foxes. 
The flesh of the bear is eaten, but foxes are held 
in abhorrence, under the belief that they are evil 
spirits which have assumed this shape. Dogs, 
however, make up for the scarcity of other qua- 
drupeds, for, by a law of one of the emperors, 
particularly attached to the canine race, and which 
has become a sacred custom, they are protected 
and nourished at the expense of the towns. 

The only game are pheasants and partridges. 

The Japanese islands abound in the precious 
metals, and the sovereign claims two-thirds of the 
produce of the mines. They have also rich mines 
of copper, mixed with considerable quantities of 
gold, which afford the most lucrative object of 
foreign commerce. Iron is the scarcest metal, but 
it is still found in sufficient quantity for the neces- 
sary domestic utensils and arms. Sulphur and 
pummice stone are in abundance; and coal is said 
to be found to the north. The islands have also 
white marble, red agates, asbestos, potters' earth, 
and other minerals. A kind of red naptha is 
burned in lamps. Hot mineral springs are fire* 
quent, and are had recourse to in various diseases. 
< The Japanese are of a middle size, well made 
and robust, their complexion either brown or pale 
.white like the Chinese ; but their distinctive fea- 
ture 
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tare is the eye, which is small, oblong, and wide 
in the head. They have the head large, die meek 
short, the nose large, hair black, thick, and shift* 
ing, from the oil they nib into it* These c*> 
racteristic8 seem to denote their origin from 
the Chinese, with a mixture of Mongul or Man* 
chou Tartars, but their language has no affinity td 
that of either of these people. According ta 
their traditions, there formerly existed in the 
island of Niphon two other races, thfe Mosms* 
or Hairy Kuriliens on the north, and a nation of 
Negroes on the south. 

The ancient government of Japan resembled 
that of Thibet, the Dai'ri, or sovereign pontifl} 
answering to the Grand Lama. In the year 1143 
(according to the Japanese annals) this priuce con* 
fided the military government of his dominjans^to 
a kubo, whose office becoming hereditary* Jftf 
'power at last predominated over that of the dai'ri, 
and in 1585 the latter was deprived of evei* the 
shadow of political authority. Since that period* 
the government of Japan may be considered as a 
hereditary absolute monarchy, controled by a great 
number of hereditary absolute princes, of whan? 
the mutual jealousies, and the hostages they are 
obliged to deliver, secure their submission to the 
supreme power. Each of these petty sovereign* 
keeps a standing army on foot. The laws of 
Japan have been greatly praised by some travellers, 
while by others they have been as greatly decried. 
Hie former tell us, that justice is expedition 
and executed with rigoiir, without respect to per- 
sons, 
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worn, except that the nobles may commute 
tain punishment* by pecuniary fines. That the 
police is well organized and vigilant, and that the 
inhabitants of every street being made responsible 
lor the crimes committed by any individual of k, 
crimes are consequently rare. But, on the other 
hand, we are informed that the punishments are 
barbarously cruel, that mincing a criminal to 
pieces, opening the belly with a knife, suspending 
him by iron hooks through the ribs, or boiling 
him in oil, are the most common. Though, in 
such a system of legislation, crimes must certainly 
be rare, it at the same time deprives innocence of 
its tranquillity and society of its happiness, and 
surely it is better to run the risque of being once 
or twice robbed in the course of life, than to be 
every day in fear of being boiled in oil, to expiate 
a crime committed by another. 

Hie standing armies of the different princes of 
Japan are estimated at 463,000 infantry and 
58,00Q cavalry, which would suppose a population 
cf twenty to thirty millions ; but most probably 
there is in those estimates a great deal of exag- 
geration, 

The Japanese appear to be less advanced in 
navigation than the Chinese, the government 
strictly prohibiting the going out of sight of land ; 
and to insure the compliance with this restriction, 
the junks are built in a manner that unfits them 
for the open sea. Those seen by Broughton 
were from thirty to three hundred tons, with but 
one mast and a single sail of cotton j they are un- 
able 
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able to tack but ware }n a short cotnpass ; their 
anchors resemble grapltngs with a number of 
hooks. Other navigators describe them as so low 
abaft, as to be unable to go before the wind, when 
it blows fresh, without great danger. The Jape* 
nese use a compass nearly similar to that of the 
Chinese.* They pretend to have anciently navi- 
gated to Formosa and Java, and on the north to 
the coast of America, but at present their voyages 
extend no farther north than Jesso. The roads 
throughout Japan are wide, with ditches to carry 
off the water, and kept in the highest order, which 
h fiot, however, difficult, there being no wheeled 
carriages, the common modes of travelling being 
either on horseback or in palanquins. 

The Japanese are divided into two religious 
sects, callecl Sintd and Budso : the former believe 
in a Supreme Being, but who they conceive is 
too exalted to concern himself with their affairs, 
bitt they invoke divinities of an inferior order as 
mediators ;— they believe that the souk of the 
good inhabit luminous regions near the empire, 
while those of the wicked wander in the air, un- 
til they have expiated their faults. The Sintos 
abstain from animal feed, not from a belief in the 
meftempsycosfe, but because thej* abhor the eflfcu 
iftm of Wood, and Aire not teuth a dead body. 

The sect of Budso is the sarfre as that of Bntfha* 
or, JBoudh of India, mixed with seme foreign 

superstitions. 

Between 
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Btetween 1549 and 1638, the Jeftuits wer* 
employed in introducing Christianity into Japaa * 
but two persecutions annihilated the infant church. 
In the first, in 1590, 20,000 Christian were mast- 
ered, and in 1638, 37,000 * shared the same fate. 
The political intrigues of the Jesuits, and their 
violent intolerance, is generally supposed to have 
been the chief cause that rendered the Christian 
doctrine odious to the sovereigns and people of 
Japan ; and since the last epoch it has been held 
in abhorrence by the Japanese of all classes. 

The civilization of the Japanese appears to have 
been long stationary, like that of the Chinese; but 
several particulars, in which the two people difier* 
afford a much greater probability of improvement in 
the former than the latter. A more manly character 
and a greater degree of political liberty bring the 
Japanese nearer to the European. Their learned 
language is said to be that of the ancient Chinese, 
but their alphabet instead of whole words design 
stagte letters only. A number of the Japanese read 
and speak Dutch, and the elements of natural 
history and medicine have began to be taught 
according to works in that language- 

The Japan** are confined toone wife, bat the 
concubines Eve in the bouse with bar, and neither 
are shut up as in China. The dead bodies of • 
people of distinction are bnmed»thaoc of the cant- . 
tton cbss buriedL 

The . 
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f The fnost considerable branch of the Japanese 
commerce is with China, from whence are pro- 
cured raw silk, sugar, turpentine, and drugs, in 
exchange for copper bars, varnish and gum lac. 



Nippon, the principal of the Japan islands, *£^* 
is 800 leagues long, but of very unequal breath, 
from seventy to thirty leagues. Jeddo, the me- 
tropolis, is on the east side, and is said to be so 
extensive as to require twenty-one hours to walk 
round it, and the palace of the emperor, we are 
assured, is surrounded by a wall of stone, five 
leagues in circuit, with ditches and drawbridges. * 

The houses are of wood, two stories, the ground 
floor towards the street being shops. The gulf, in 
which the city is situated, is so shoal, that vessels 
of any size cannot approach the town nearer than 
five miles* Before the bay is a group of islands* 
one of which is a volcano. 

The other towns of the island, of which we hav* 
any knowledge, are Gasima and Nambu to the 
N.K On the S.W. are Odowarra, Okosaki and 
Kawna ; the latter one of the richest of the empire 
with a strong castle insulated. 

Osacea on the south at the mouth of the Gava, 
the largest river of the island, is a rich and large 
totftt, intersected by canals, crossed by hand- 
some bridges of cedar, and is the port of Miaco, 
the second city of the empire situated on the 
same river. Miaco is the residence of the Dairi, 
and the principal seat of commerce and learning. 
The temple of Daibouts surpasses all others in 

Japan, 
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Japan, though it is built entirely of wood. The 
population of this city, according to Kempfar, is 
upwards of 400,000. 

Fiogo, on the same Gulf as Osacca, has a port 
formed by a mole which shelters it from the south : 
it is well built and populous. Muru, near the 
south extremity of the island, has a good port* 
The towns of the west and north coasts of the 
island are unknown to Europeans, and it is the 
same with those of the island' of Sikokf, which 
has never been visited; it is thirty-six leagues 
long and twenty broad. 

The Island of Kiusiu is eighty leagues long and 
fifty broad. On the west coast is NanoasXki, the 
only port of Japan into which foreign vessels are 
admitted, and this privilege is confined to the 
Chinese and Dutch. The harbour is surrounded 
by mountainous shores and is a mile in length, with 
depth for the largest ships over a muddy bottom ; 
the rise of tide is considerable. The town is 
entirely open, the streets winding, with canals to 
receive the waters that descend from the mountains 
that rise all round the city; every street has a 
gate at each end which is shut at night, and all 
communication prevented ; each street is sixty 
fathoms long and* the number of houses about 
1,000. The isle of Decima, in which the Dutch 
are shut up, is a rock 238 feet long, separated 
from the city by a narrow artificial ditch crossed 
by a bridge, but fordable at low water ; the rode 
is entirely surrounded by a strong enclosure of 
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planks with but one ^tte towards the water and ^!f** 
another towards the town. 

Kokura, on the north side of the island, is one 
of/ the largest and most commercial towns of Japan; 
it is on a river, and is surrounded by high walls, 
flanked with towers and encompassed by a ditch. 
The port can only receive small Tessels, being 
choaked up by the mud of the river* Souga, & 
town of this island, is celebrated for its beautiful 
women and semi-transparent porcelain. 

The lesser Japan islands are numerous, but are 
little known* Ufu-Sima is the principal of a group ' 
of eight, between the Lieu-Kieu Wands and 
Kiusiu. Tanaa-sima is the largest of a group of 
seven, S.W. of Kiusiu. Li-Keo is separated from 
the south end of this latter island by the Strait 
of Va#-Diemen. The inhabitants of Li-Keo are 
described as cultivating their fields to the music of 
lyres, and gathering two crops of rice a year, 
Cangox-Sijna is worthy of notice as being the spot 
where the Portuguese first landed. 

The Gotto Isles are a group off the west point 
of Kiusiu. TsusSima, in the middle of the Strait 
of Corea, is tributary to Japan ; it is of moderate 
height, the vallies well cultivated, and the west 
coast lined with rocks. The Oki Isles are a group 
nprth of the south end of Niphon. 
, South east of Niphon is a group of volcanic 
islands, of which Fatsisio is the largest, though 
only three or four miles long. Its shores rise per* 
pendicularly to the height of eighty jfetkoma, and 
ve only accessible by rope ladders j hence pro- 
bably 
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hably it m that this island is appro pri ate d as * 
state prison. One of the islands throws oat 



ISLES OF J£SSO— KUBUL£S. 

North of the Japanese empire two large islands 
and many lesser ones form an independent archi- 
pelago* which was very confusedly known until 
the voyages of La Perouse, Bronghton, and Kru- 
senstern. The first notions of these countries 
were collected by the Dutch from the Japanese, 
hut were so vague, that it was doubted whether 
they formed a great island between Asia and 
America, or a peninsula joined to Tartary. In 
1643, the Dutch of the Moluccas sent two ships 
to explore the sea north of Japan, and to seek 
for the northern passage. These vessels, named 
the Kastricom and Breskes, sailed from Ternate, 
and kept company to within fifty leagues of Jeddo, 
the capital of Japan, where they separated in a 
storm. De Vries, in the Kastricom, ascertained 
the existence of an island between Japan on the 
south and Asia on the N.E., to which he gave 
the name of Staten-Eyland ; to the east of this 
hp discovered another land, which he called* 
Company? s Land, but did not ascertain its extent 
It appears also that he sailed along the cast and 
N.E. coasts of Matsumay or Jesso, and was driven 
by the currents through the strait which separates 
that island from Sagalio ; but a fog preventing 

him 
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hin* from seeing the land in the strait, he conceived 
that of Sagalin to be a continuation of Matsuttiay. 
At the same period, the north extremity of Niphon 
being placed two degrees too far south, a great 
space was left between this island and Matsumay, 
while, according to the Japanese, they were only 
separated by a narrow strait. About this tim6, 
also, the missionaries in China collated some 
information respecting the island of Sagalifr and 
a strait of Tessoy. In the attempts to combine 
these uncertain indications, the most celebrated 
geographers produced only imperfect sketches. 
DlanviUe, who twice endeavoured to elucidate the 
cjttestrori, joined Sagalin orl the south to the tiki- 
tifient Of Tartary, and reduced its dimensions so 
9p only to eover Ae mouth of the Aflfur. 

The ftussiatas become masters of kamtsdhatka, 
extended their researches along the chafti of 
Kuriles, and in 1713 a Cossack reached the island 
of Kunachir, forming ^ part of the land of Jesso 
of the Dutch. In 1736, Spanbergen, b Dane in 
the service of Russia, visited the east side of 
Urup, or Company's Land, Atorku, or Staten- 
£yland, Kunashir, abd Matsumay, atid arrived at 
the coast, of Niphon ; but he was deficient in the 
ipeans of ascertaining the positions of these lands, 
neither did he ascertain their respective insularity. 
In 1777, a Russian circumnavigated the islands 
Atprku and' Urup, and the existence of an ar- 
chipelago being thus finally ascertained, geo- 
graphers were puzzled to rec«ftdle- the mair 
discoveries with the famous land of Jesso, 

▼ol. nr. x and 
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aad one pf theru * cutting the knot, ^uppo^etl, 
an earthquake to have broken this land isM& : 
islands. 

Such was the imperfect knowledge of this ar- 
chipelago until the voyages of La Perouse and 
Broughton. The former navigator passed through 
the strait of Corea, and after examining the, 
coasts of Tartary and Sagalin, which form the*, 
gulf to which he gave the name of Channel of 
Tartary, he returned to the south, and passing 
between Sagalin and Matsumay (which is evidently, 
the strait of Tessoy mentioned by the missionaries, 
but to which the name of La Perouse has been at- 
tached), he ascertained the position and extent of 
the southern islands seen by Spanbergeru Brough- 
ton, after examining the Lieu-Kieu Islands, the 
south and east coasts of the Corea, and the easf 
coasts of Japan, terminated his researches at the. 
island of Mareekan. 



JESSCX 



The island called by the Japanese Jesso (the' 
shore) and Mosin (the body hairy) is named 
Chica by the natives, according to La Perouse, and 
Insu (Greenland) according to Broughton ; it is 
separated from Niphon by the strait of Saiigaar, J 
fke leagues broad, named by the Japanese Matsi? 
or-Strait, and the town on the south Matiimaj^ 
'*->- ■•- - wHtfft' 
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which name is sometimes applied to the whble 
island. 

This island is entirely composed of high and 
well wooded mountains, from whence descend nu- 
merous rivers. The trees are oak, elm, ash, maple, 
birch, beech, linden yew, silver pine, poplar, yoke 
elm, willow, and a great variety of shrubs. The 
fruit trees are chesnuts, plums, with grapes, and 
many species of berries. Of esculent vegetables, most 
of those common to Europe are found here, either 
wild or cultivated, such are wheat, maize, millet, 
French beans, peas, lentils, turnips, reddishes, car- 
rots, beet, garlic, onions, besides hemp, tobacco, &c. 
The wild animals are deer, bears, foxes, and rab- 
bits ; the bears are taken when young, and reared 
like dogs till a certain age, when they are confined 
in cages, where they are fattened for food. It is 
said the women allow them to suck them when, 
first taken ; and although they feast on them with 
the rest of the family, they weep for their death, 
as for that of a child. The shores abound with 
seals and sea-otters, and the bays with fish, parti- 
cularly sprats, which are driven into them in 
immense shoals by the whales. The rivers are 
also full of salmon. 

The proper natives of Jesso, or Mosins, accord- 
ing to Krusenstern, call themselves Ainos; they 
are taller and stouter than the Japanese j their 
faces are covered with thick black beards, which 
confounds with their black and rather frizzled 
hair} and, according to Broughton, their bodies 

x 2 are 
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are also covered with hair more than any other 
people, whence their Japanese denomination of* 
Mosin. Both sexes paint or tatoo figures of flowers 
or animals on the lips and back of the hands. 

Their arms are the bow and arrow; they are 
said to be without laws, money, or writings and 
the only religious worship observed amongst them 
is the pouring libations and lighting fires in honour 
of the Japanese divinity, Kamou They allow of 
polygamy, and punish adultery in both parties; 
but a man who receives from a woman her ear- 
rings is held guiltless, as it is then supposed that 
she has seduced him. Incest is not considered a 
crime, and brothers and sisters marry. Their 
language has no affinity to any other known one r 
but is neither rude nbr disagreeable to th£ ear* 
The Mosins trade with the Southern Kurilians by- 
barter. When the latter want commodities tfrey 
appear near the shores of Jesso, and the Mosins 
immediately lay the objects they are supposed to 
want on the beach and retire. The Ktirilians tHei* 
land, and selecting those they mean to take place 
them on one side, with the objects they intend tcr 
give in exchange by them; and retire in thfcfr 
turns, when the Mosins reappear ; and it is by * 
succession of this siletit bargaining that they at 
last arrive at an agreement. The chief objfcete of 
eommeifce are dried : fish, dried sea-weed (futus 
kackarinusj which is considered a delicacy by thfc 
Japanese, fish 4 oil, beaver, zibelKne, otter, fox* 
and bear -skins, &c. The dress of the Mosins is- 
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principally composed of cloth made From the 
inner bark of the linden : both sexes are fond of 
smoking tobacco. 

The southern extremity of Jesso is subject to 
the Japanese, who keep the Mosins in the most 
abject state of subjection, and prohibit them from 
all intercourse with strangers. The principal 
town of the Japanese, and where the viceroy 
resides, is Matsimay, on the south coast, a na- 
tural fortification, inaccessible on the side of the 
land. 

Volcano Bay, visited and named by Broughton 
from three volcanoes on its shores, is also on the 
south end of the island ; it is surrounded by a 
beautiful country rising gradually from the water, 
covered with verdure, and finely dotted with 
clumps of trees. In the N.E. part of the bay is 
Eudermo harbour, sheltered from all winds, in 
four and five fathoms, and with wood and water 
in abundance. 

On the west side of the island are several 
Japanese posts; and on this side are the isles 
Osima, Kosima, Riosiri,* rising to a great peak, 
named De 1* Angle by La Perouse, and Refunsiri. 
The great gulf of Stroganof of Krusenstern is 
near the middle of the west coast of Jesso, and og 
the north coast is Atkis, a safe port, surrounded 
by woody mountains, and inhabited solely by 
Mosins. 

xS The 

• SM, or Schir, in the language of the Mosins, has the same significa- 
tion as Sima in Japanese, i. e . island. 
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The islands north of Jesso are included by the 
Japanese in the general name of Kuriles, which it 
would appear signifies the country of sea weeds. 
The natives of Jesso reckon thirty-five islands, 
but the recent charts of Krusenstern. mark only 
twenty-six. This chain is separated into two 
groups by the Boussole channel of la Perouse, and 
which may be properly distinguished by the 
names of the Great, or Japanese Kuriles, and 
the Lesser, or Kamschatka Kuriles ; the former 
are inhabited by the Mosins, who have been 
called the Hairy Kurilians, to distinguish them 
from the natives of the Little Kuriles, who 
are of the Kamtschadale race, and without 
beards. 

The principal islands of the Great Kuriles are 
Chicotan, or Chi-Kutan,* separated from Jesso 
by a narrow strait : this island is claimed by Japan. 
Kunaschir, the next island to the north, is diver- 
sified by mountains and vallies, covered with ma- 
ples, pines, and the pinus cembra. Etorpu or 
Atorku (Staten-Eyland of the Dutch) is also 
covered with pine forests, and has a burning vol- 
cano. Urup (Company's land of the Dutch) is 
cloathed with pines and alders, and is separated 
from Etorpu by Strait de Vries. Mareekan, the 
northernmost of the Great Kuriles, has only the 
same trees as the last : it is twelve leagues long, 
with an apparently volcanic peak in the centre. On 
the N.E. is a large bay, but whose narrow en- 
trance 

f Kvtan in the Mosin dialect signifies country. 
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^ trance is crossed by a bar, with only two fathoms. 
The Russians formed an establishntent here, but 
which had been abandoned before Broughtoii vi- 
sited it. 



The Little Kuriles, which extend to Cape Lo- 
potka of Kamtschatka, present a chain of rugged, 
[ sterile, and generally volcanic islands, through 
whose straits the tides run with great velocity.. 
The names of these islands are so differently writ- 
ten by travellers and geographers, that it is diffi- 
cult to give a correct list of them. They seem to 
stand in the following succession from south to 
north : Raschaooa, in which is a volcanic peak, 
named Peak of Saritscheff ; Rakhoa, or Rock- 
kake; ^fotua, or Mutova, twenty miles long, on 
the sotfth has a lofty volcano, in a state of igni- 
tion, on the north it is tolerably fruitful, but 
has not above 100 inhabitants ; Keyto, or Ke- 
toi, uninhabited, is nearly the size of the last, 
irocky, but with wood; Syas, or Schiasch-Ku- 
tan, an extinct volcano, uninhabited; Ekarma, 
or Ikurma, a burning volcano, with sulphurous 
springs; Etrama-kutan, an extinct volcano, un- 
inhabited ; Ana-kutan, twenty leagues, long, with 
two volcanic peaks, has little wood; Schiouts- 
chey ; Makan ; Kur-assey ; Schirinki has steep 
rocky shores, covered with moss ; Poromuschir, 
or Poroluschir, high and woody ; Mayil ; Shoom, 
or Shoomska, four leagues south of Cape Lo- 
patka ; Alaid, a conical volcano. 

x 4 These 
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These islands are considered as belonging to 
the Russian empire, as an appendage of Kamts- 
chatka; and their few inhabitants are, in the 
same manner as those of the peninsula, subject 
to a tribute of skins, of the different kinds of 
foxes and of sea otters, with which these islands 
formerly abounded, but which have been much 
thinned by the constant chase of them. 
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THE GRAND ARCHIPELAGO. 



Quitting the old continent, of which we have 
made the tour, a new scene awaits us in the 
immense archipelago between Asia and America, 
occupying an extent pf 3,000 leagues from 
west to east, and presents scenes capable of rous- 
ing the most languid imagination, by the variety 
and novelty of its physical and moral appearances. 
The gradual discovery of this vast labyrinth of 
islands has been the cause of its receiving no ge- 
neral denomination, and of its # having been consi- 
dered an appendage of Asia, Latterly, however, 
geographers have began to treat it as a fifth part 
of the earth, and as such have sought to attach to 
it distinctive appellations, either as a whole or in 
divisions; such as Austral- Asia and Australia, 
Notasia and Polynesia, while a recent French 
geographer * has proposed the generic denomina- 
tion of Oceanique, which certainly is free from any 
other objection than the insurmountable one of not 
agreeing with the English language, which does 
not admit the employment of an adjective sub- 
stantively. With respect to ourselves, as our 
wish extends no farther than to give all possible 

clearness 

* MalteBrun, Pr&if. dc la Gcojf. 
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clearness to our descriptions, we shall -consider 
this Grand ArcJiipelago as composed of several loo- 
ser ones, defined either by natural limits or bytjic 
races inhabiting them. 

1. The first of these divisions that presents itpelf 
is the Malay ArcJiipelago, of which the inclusive 
limits are the islands in the Bay of Bengal on 
the west, the Philippines on the north, and, 4jie 
Moluccas on the east. 

2. The Papua Archipelago, bounded on the 
west by the Moluccas, and including the New He- 
brides an(l New Caledonia, &c. on the east 

8. New Holland or Terra Austral is, and New 
Zealand; and 

4, For the fourth and last division, we shall 
adopt the significant and appropriate term Poly- 
nesia; which will include the numerous islands 
scattered over the Pacific, and which we shall 
subdivide into chains or groups. 

The grand feature in this fifth part of the gkrbe, 
is the continuous direction of the vast chains of 
mountains that run through it; thus from the 
And&mans to Timor, a chain extends nearly N*W. 
and S.E. until it meets another chain composing 
the Philippines, Celebes, Molucpas, New Guinea, 
where under the equator its summits retain perpe- 
tual snow ; and from whence it continues its direc- 
tion to the S.E*, skirting the east coast of Aus- 
tralia, and terminating only at the south promon- 
tory of Van Dieman's Land. A third chain forms 
a continuity from the parallel of Japan through 
the Mariannes and Nftw Philippines, Solomon's 
Islands, the New Hebrides and Ne>v Caledonia, 

whose 
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whose general direction is also from N.W. to S.E., 
and which direction is likewise preserved in almost 
all the groups that form the division of Polynesia, 
Two grand formations prevail throughout this 
fifth portion of the earth, by each of which innu- 
merable islands have been raised from the abysses 
of the deep. In the first, the imperceptible zoo- 
phite creates a constantly increasing mass of cal- 
careous rock, which at length becomes an island, 
and this island a garden; while, in the second 
formation, volcanic fires have produced vast peaks 
towering above the ocean, and whose sides are 
covered with scoriae and lava, in many instances 
decomposed into the most fruitful soil. 

As this great archipelago has had two strikingly 
obvious manners of formation, so in its inhabitants 
we find two grand races, totally 'differing in phy- 
sical appearance and in moral character : these are 
the Malay and the Papua or Oceanic Negro. -The 
Malay is no longer considered as aboriginal of the 
little peninsula of Malacca, into which by his own 
tradition he is only a comparatively modern emi- 
grant from Sumatra and Java; neither is this race 
confined to the archipelago to which we have 
assigned its name, but is diffused throughout the 
vast Polynesia, from the Mariannes to the solitary 
Easter Island, and from Owhyee to New Zealand, 
throughout this immense extent the Malay phy- 
4 siognomy cannot be mistaken, and the Malay lan- 
guage is universal, with no greater variations than 
* ~. ate found in European languages deriving from the 
same root. The wide dispersion of this race, in is- 
* lands sometimes separated by many hundred leagues 
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of sea, has been a subject of much difficulty to the 
learned; some supposing it from America j but 
both the physical appearance and language con- 
tradict this idea. Others suppose the Malays to be 
the aborigines of a continent . submerged, while 
others have attempted to trace them to an ancient * 
civilized people of Java connected with India. 

The second race, the Papua or tfegro of the 
Grand Ocean, is distinguished by the obtuseness of 
the facial angle, the thickness of the lips, the 
hair frizzled without being woolly, the members 
disproportionately long and very slender, and the 
sooty complexion. This race occupies New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands, New Hol- 
land, the New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and 
the Fidji Islands. Remnants of it are also foxxs^i 
in the Philippines, by the name of Ygolotes and 
Negritos, and in the Moluccas, where they arp 
called Harqforas and Alfurezes ; the Googoos of 
Sumatra seem also to be of the same race. The 
physical conformation of the Papua, and particu- 
larly the squareness of the head, distinguishes him 
from the African negro, and authorizes the sup- 
position of his being indigenous in these countries. 
With respect to language it affords no ground for 
reasoning, every tribe having a jargon radically 
differing from each other. 
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ISLANDS IN THE BAY OF BENGAL. 

The Preparis is a cluster of small islands mid- 
way between Cape Negrais and Great Andaman 
Island. The largest is three leagues long, mode- 
rately high and woody, with fresh water. The rest 
a^re islets, surrounded by rocks ; they are unin- 
habited. 



Prtpmti* 
Uland*. 



The Cocoa are two low swampy islands, occu- ^j^- 
pymg a space of four leagues, and nine leagues 
N.E. off the north end of the Great Andaman. 
They are uninhabited, but covered with most lux- 
uriant cocoa palms, as their name denotes,. Both 
these islands and the Preparis abound in monkeys 
and squirrels. ; 



Hie Andaman Islands are ttto principal ones, 

called the Great and Littte, and several islets and' 

rocks above water, between I3 P 3» and 10? 30'. 

The Gre&t Andaman is the northernmost, and is 1 

forty leagues in length '; though separated by a 

narrow boat channel nearly in the middle, it kJ 

considered as one island. The coasts are in general 

rocky with little sandy coves, affording safe landing 

to boats. Except those sandy beaches on which grow 

a thorny fern and wild rattan, the whble surface of* 

Ae islands are covered with wood, rendered almost 

inpenetrable by creeping vines and parasite plants. 

The islands are generally composed of hills of 

middling 



Andatimt 
hiatus 
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*i£J!J? middling height ; but in the larger is one, from its 
™ shape named the Saddle, which is estimated to 
have an elevation of 2,400 feet, it being seen 
twenty-five leagues at sea. The islands have no 
rivers, but a great number of streams descend 
from the hills, and form little cascades embosomed 
among the trees. The soil is in some places a 
vegetable earth, in others a red or whitish clay, 
mixed with sand and pebbles. At the northern 
extremity of the great island some appearances 
of minerals have been discovered, particularly tin ; 
here also has been found a kind of stone with veins 
of a brilliant gold colour. The forests afford a 
variety of timber trees, which arrive at an enorm- 
ous size, some measuring thirty feet in circum- 
ference. Amongst the lesser trees are the ebony 
and the Alexandrian laurel. The islands also 
produce the olive, the almond, and the mellori,* 
the aloe, the cotton shrub, and the bamboo ; but 
what is singular, they have few or no cocoa-nut 
trees. The quadrupeds are wild hogs, monkeys, 
and rats. The caverns of the rocks afford edible 
birds* nests. Fish is abundant, and of many kinds; 
and the beaches are covered with beautiful shell- 
fish and good oysters. 

The inhabitants of the Andamans are perfect 

negroes, and exist in the most degraded state of 

, nature. They resemble the negroes of Mosam- 

bique, but in general are more ugly, and of very 

small 

* Called larum by the natives ; it produces a trait thirty pounds weight, 
ametimen called the Nicobar bread fruit. 
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small stature, the men seldom exceeding five feet. iwtS? 
Their limbs are very slender, their bellies protu- % ™ 
berant, their heads large, and their whole appear- 
ance depicts a horrible mixture of famine and fe- 
rocity ; both sexes go totally naked. They have 
no idea of agriculture, nor of laying up provision 
for the morrow, but depend for their daily subsis- 
tence on what the forests or the sea aiford them j 
and, as in the stormy season the fishery is very 
precarious, it is not impossible but they may be 
sometimes driven to feed on each other. Every 
morning they roll themselves in mud to defend . 
tkeir skins from the bites of insects, and smeer 
theis hair with red ochre or vermilion mixed with 
grease. The men are crafty, vindictive and trea- 
cherous. Their sole employment is endeavouring 
to procure food with their bows and arrows, with . 
which they shoot the wild boars and birds of the * 
forests, as well a$ the fish that approach the shore ; 
they have besides nets for taking small fish. The 
w,omen*< collect the shell fish when the tide is out- . 
They, bfoil their flesh or fish the moment it is 
taken, awl eat it without salt or vegetables. 

Their huts are formed of three or four poles 
stuck in the ground, tied together at top, and t 
covered with branches of trees, with a hole at the 
bottom of one side to creep in at. Their canoes ' 
are trunks of trees hollowed by fire, or with stone 
implements, for they have no iron. They also 
cip3& the bays and channels on raft* of bamboo. 
Their arrows are pointed either with the bones of 
fish or the tusks of the wild boar j and they have 

besides — 
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besides bucklers of bark, and clubs of heavy wood. 
Their sole utensil is a basket of twigs, in which 
(hey collect their provisions. 

They pay some adoration to the heavenly bodies, 
believe in genii of the woods, waters, and moun- 
tains, and deprecate the wrath of the spirit of the 
itorm in wild choruses, rfhich they chaunt on 
nteks that overhang the sea. They are immode- 
rately forid of singing and dancing, and one of 
their dflnces is singular : forming a ring, they turn 
round, kicking each others posteriors or their 
own with their heels. Their language, which 
has no affinity to any of the dialects of India, is 
rather soft than gutteral ; and their music, which 
i* only vocal, and either recitative or choral, has 
nothing harsh. They saltite by raising one leg 
and placing the hand on the under part of the 
thigh. Their number is supposed riot to exceed 
2,000, dispersed in small societies on the shores 
of the harbours. 

The western monsoon commences at these 
islands in May, and until November wins ar* 
continual: the N.E. monsoon and fhre Weather 
then succeeds. The tides are regular, the flood 
coming from the west and rising eight feet 

The Andamans appear to have be&l knoWri to 
the' ancients under the name of Insula botuBfotr- 
tunce, whose inhabitants were anthropophagi, attd 
ire described in the relation of th6 travels of t#6 
M ahometansf in the riinth century. " l&yond the 
two islands of Nadjabahte (probably Nicob&re) is 
the sea of Andaman. • The people of tfife coast" 

eat 
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eat human flesh quite raw. They are black, with ii4l% ^ f 
woolly hair, and have terrific countenances and 
eyes ; their feet are more than a cubit in length, 
and they go quite naked." 

The origin of this race, so totally different from 
the surrounding ones, affords a subject of inte- 
resting enquiry. Some have supposed them to be 
the descendants of Mosambique negroes, thrown 
on these islands by the wreck of a Portuguese 
ship ; but this idea falls to the ground, when it is 
recollected that the description of these islanders 
by the two Mahometan travellers is nine centuries 
anterior to the arrival of the Portuguese in India* 
An accident of this nature might, it is true, have 
happened to an Arab ship in the seventh century ; 
but it seems more just to conclude that the Anda- 
manians are of the race of aboriginal Oceanic ne- 
groes, met in the Great Archipelago to the east. 

In 1791 the East-India Company formed an 
establishment at Port Cornwallis, on the north 
end of the great island, as a retreat for the king's 
ships during the N.E. monsoon ; the unhealthiness 
of the climate, however, carried off a number of 
the people, and Prince of Wales' Island appearing 
a more eligible situation, the establishment was 
withdrawn } and the Andamans still remain unoc- 
cupied by Europeans, and affording no objects of 
conferee, they are never visited but by an occa- 
sional king's ship for wood and Water. The site 
of the colony was beautifully picturesque, the 
harbour being a vast expanse off water land-lock- 
ed, and interspersed "With verdant islands. On 
VOL, III. t th* 
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the S.E. side of the island is an equally excellent 
harbour, named Port Chatham. 

The channel which separates the greaf and littfe 
Andamans is called Duncan's Passage, and is 
nine leagues broad, with some islands in it Kaf- 
eondam is a very high barren island, twenty mifes 
hi circuit, and apparently volcanic* its shape being 
that of a cone with the apex broken off. 

Barren Island is a volcano in an igneous state, 
and subject to violent eruptions, chiefly in the 
S.W. monsoon or rainy season, on the eastern 
side of the bay ; it is small and covered with 
wood, except near the crater. 



*J2»£ The Nicobar Islands are twenty in number, 
~~ forming a chain between the Andamans and Su- 
matra } about nine of them are of some size, and 
hence they are named in Malay the Sambilang, or 
Nine Islands. They are in general mountainous, 
and covered with impenetrable forests, in which 
are found the baringtonia, tourntfbrtia, and boras- 
sus. The vallies are fertile, but receive no other 
cultivation from the natives than slightly turning 
lip the soil, and planting the cocoa and areca 
palms, yams, and sweet potatoes. The spontaneous 
fruits are the plantain, papa, pine apple, tamarind, 
mellori, orange, lemon, &c. The wild animals 
are the hog, hog deer (babee-roussa of the Malays), 
monkeys, squirrels, and rats. The natives breed, 
a great number of hogs, which, being fed entirely 

OR 
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on cocoa-nuts, are excellent; they have also m™** 
plenty of poultry. Among the birds are phea T 
sants, pigeons, and doves, anil the salangaw, { 
which builds its nest in the crevices of the rock* 
The bays abound in fish ; and ambergris is somer 
times found on the shores, which are also fre- 
quented by the green turtle. 

All the larger Nicobar islands are inhabited by 
a race, differing both from the natives of Hindos* 
tan and from the Malays, but appro aching nearest 
to the latter. Their colour is a deep copper, the 
lips thick and mouth wide ; the heads of new- 
born infants are flattened by pressing on the occi- 
put, which has the effect of causing the teeth 
when they grow to project outward ; their hair is 
long and black, they have little beard, and shave 
the eyebrows. Their clothing is a strip of cloth 
of the bark of a tree round the middle. Their 
huts resemble bee-hives, raised off the ground ten 
feet, and entered by a trap-door below, through 
which the ladder that serves to ascend by is drawn 
up ; they are thatched with the leaves of the 
cocoa palm. Ten or twelve of these huts form a 
village, and they are only met on the shores, the 
interior being covered with impenetrable wood and 
Uninhabited. The men are indolent, obliging the 
women to cultivate the ground, and row in the 
canoes, while they amuse themselves fishing, in 
which a harpoon or spear alone is used, for they 
have neither nets nor hooks and lines j the fishing 
time is the night, when they light fires in their 
canoes, to Attract the fish. 

y 2 Marriages 
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the abb can put away his wife 
take soother at his pleasure. Adultery » punished 
with death when the frwmlr is of higher tank than 
her lover, butaowag men rf the same class it is 
conmoa to lead each other their wives for a leaf 
of tobacco ; barrenness is a great stain, and the 
odium is only got rid of on the birth of the third 
child* They are subject to few diseases, mod 
when ill take no internal medecines, but nib the 
body with oil, while the priest, who is also the 
physician, repeats an incantation. Their language 
is a dialect of the Malay ; their amusements are 
dancing and monotonous and melancholy vocal 
music, for they have no instruments except the 
gong. They have no other religion than a super- 
stitious belief in evil spirits. They bury the dead 
close to the huts, after the relations have howled 
over the corpse for several hours, and in the grave 
are deposited areca, cocoa-nuts, and other victuals. 
The names of the dead are never repeated, but 
an annual ceremony is performed at the graves, 
which consists in the women taking out the skull, 
washing it in cocoa-nut liquor and an infusion of 
saffron, and again replacing it in the grave ; thd 
following day several hogs are sacrificed, with 
whose blood the men smear their bodies, devour 
the meat, and wash it down with fermented toddy 
till quite drunk, when they sometimes fall out and 
light, but as their only weapons are sticks, lives 
are seldom lost; for the rest, they are said to be 
hospitable, honest, and strict to their word* Some 

Danish 
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*Da9ish missionaries, who remained a considerable £££ 
time at Katchall, had no success in bringing them 
to Christianity. 

The objects the islands afford for commerce are 
cocoa-nuts (which are esteemed the best in India) 
and cowries, but they are only taken off by occa- 
sional vessels passing to other places. 

Carnicobar, the northern island, is six miles 
long and five broad, low and level ; it is well peo- 
pled, having many villages on the shores, of fifteen 
to twenty huts, each containing twenty persons or 
upwards. Batty Malve, or Bali-malu, also called 
the Quoin, from its shape, is not above four 
miles in circuit, and is composed of rock 'covered 
with a thin layfcr of soil, producing only shrubs 
and stunted trees ; it has neither inhabitants nor 
fresh water. Chowry is a singular little island, 
not above two miles in circuit, and scarcely raised 
above the level of the sea, except at one end, 
where is a perpendicular rock, towering above the 
cocoa-nut and other fruit trees that cover the low 
land : the islanders breed abundance of hogs. 

Teressa is four leagues long and one and a half 
broad, elevated at each end and low in the mid- 
dle ; it is inhabited. Off its S.E. end is Bompoka, 
a little mountain island, whose women are remark- 
able for being much fairer than the other Nico^ 
barians. Tillanchong is about four leagues long 
and one broad, forming a high rugged mountain, 
aad only inhabited by criminals driven from the 
ether islands. 

y 3 Camorta 
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iSST Camorta is rive leagues long and one broad ; it 
is composed of two peninsulas, formed by a la* 
goon on the west. Among the trees with which it 
is covered is the poon, used in India for masts. 
It has some very fruitful spots, but is thinly inha- 
bited, and water, which is procured fi;om wells, 
is scarce in the dry season. 

Trincutte is a low level island, close to the east 
side of Camorta ; it is entirely covered with the 
Cocoa and areca palm. 

Nancowry Island, off the south end of Camor- 
ta, is four miles in circuit, rugged and uneven, 
abounding in limestone, thickly wooded, and 
With few inhabitants. The channel between this 
island and Camorta forms the harbour of Nan- 
cowry, capable of sheltering a large fleet from all 
winds. The Danes hoist a flag here, but three or 
four Moravian missionaries are die only Euro- 
peans $ and as we have before noticed, their mis* 
Sion is by no means successful. 

Katchall, or Tillanchool Island, is ninfe leagues 
ia circuit, moderately elevated, and covered with 
wood. Meroe, or Passage Island, is small and 
k>w ? three leagues N.W. of the Little Nicobar. 
The two southernmost islands are called the Little 
and Great Nicobars or Sambilangs. The Little Ni- 
cobar is four leagues long and two broad, mode- 
rately elevated ; its inhabitants are more shy than 
the other islanders, seldom visiting passing ships. 
The strait between the Little and Great Nicobar 
is named St. George's channel, and is three miles 

broad, 
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broad, but the bottom is foul, and the current sets ffiffi 
strong through it ; whence ships prefer the Som- ~~ 
brero channel, between Nancowry and Meroe. 

Great Nicobar, the southernmost island, is 
the largest, being ten leagues long and four to 
five broad, and so elevated as to be seen twelve 
leagues ; it is less known than the other island, 
being out of the usual track of ships to or from 
the strait of Malacca. 
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SUMATRA. ; 

suvtr*. The Island of Sumatra appears to have been 
vaguely known to the ancients under the name of 
Jaba-Diu, or Isle of Barley. It was known to the 
Arabs by the name of Lamary and Saborma. Marc 
Paul notices some of its kingdoms, and calls it 
Little Java, Borneo being his Great Java. Ac- 
cording to Marsden, the natives have no general 
name for this land, nor do those of the interior 
know it to be an island. 

The Island of Sumatra is separated from the 
Malay peninsula by the Strait of Malacca. Its 
extent from Achen Head on the N.W. to Hog 
Point on the S.E. is 916 miles, and its medium 
breadth 180, being cut by the equator nearly in 
the middle, extending to 5° 20' N. of that line, and 
to 5° 5S l S. 

A chain of mountains, sometimes double, some- 
times treble, runs through its whole length from 
N.W. to S.E. On the west side, this chain- ap- 
proaches much nearer to the sea than on the 
east, the low land to its foot being no where 
more than twelve miles broad on the. former. 
The highest summit, named Mount Ophir by 
the Europeans, is directly under the line, and 
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is 13,842 feet above the level of the sea. Many 
of the mountains contain volcanoes which burn 
from time to time. Earthquakes, the usual effects 
of such internal fires, are often felt, and hot 
springs are common in the neighbourhood of the 
volcanoes. These springs, in their quality, re- 
semble those of Harrovfgate. 

Between the ridges of the mountains are im- 
mense plains, much elevated above the .sea, and 
where the cold is sensibly felt. These are the 
most cultivated and best inhabited parts of the 
island, the mountains and' low lands being for 
the most part covered with impenetrable forests. 

The island contains many lakes, irom whence 
issue numerous rivers and rivulets, Tendering 
this one of the best watered countries in the 
world. The rivers on the west coast are, how- 
ever, from the shortness of their course, too Small 
and too rapid for navigation ; besides, this coast 
being entirely exposed to the fury of the ocean, 
the surf on it is terrible, and throws up banks of 
sand before the mouths of the rivers, which ren- 
der them inaccessible to any other vessel than 
long boats. On the east coast, on the contrary, the 
mountains being farther inland, the rivers have a 
longer course over a plain surface, and conse- 
quently carry more water, and with a gentler cur- 
fent to the sea : besides, this side of the island 
being sheltered by the Malay peninsula, the 
mouths of the rivers are more free from banks, and 
capable of admitting large vessels* 

The 
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&™tr*. The climate of Sumatra is more teujper^te than 
tliat of many countries farther from the equator, 
the thermometer seldom rising, in the shade, 
above 85°, and at sun rise it is commonly at 
7,Q°. In the elevated plains, the degree of cold 
is sufficient to require fires in the morning. Be- 
fore sun-rise, the mountains are enveloped in *a 
fog of puch density, that its extremities may al- 
*K>st be defined by the touch, and ,it is seldom 
dissipated till three hours after sun-rise* 

Thunder and lightning are 40 common as al- 
most to be perpetual, particularly during the west 
monsoon, when the lightning darting from eveiy 
point of the horizon, seems to set the heavens in 
a blaze, while the thupder agitates the earth with 
a motion similar to that caused by an earthquake. 
In the S-E. monsoon, the flashes are longer, but 
Rot so frequent, and the thunder only growls ia 
the atmosphere. 

The soil is generally a reddish argillaceous 
earth, covered by a thin layer of vegetable mould, 
and when left a year without cultivation it is 
covered with brushwood. On the west side of 
the island are large tracks of marsh, formed by 
the overflowing of the rivers in the west mon- 
soon. 

The mineral productions of Sumatra are gold, 
copper, block-tin, iron, coal, sulphur, ochres of 
several colours, and petroleum. 

No country in the world can boast a richer ca* 
talogue of vegetable productions than this ktaodi 
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of these the pepper plant first deserves notice, Sumatra 
as supplying by far the greatest portion of the 
export trade. The camphor tree also affords a 
considerable commercial object ; it is only found 
on the north side of the island, where it grows 
without cultivation to the size of the largest 
forest tree. To procure the camphor, the tree ia 
cut down and split in small pieces, and the cam- 
phor is found in little cavities in a christaiized form; 
this is catted native camphor, and is sold on the 
spot for six dollars the pound. It is entirely ex- 
ported to China, where it produces a profit of cent 
per cent. 

There is also a tree at Sumatra which produces 
a liquid camphor, used as a remedy in spraina 
and swellings. It is procured by making a tgan&* 
verse incision on the tree, and digging out the 
wood till a hole is formed capable of holding ft 
quart, into this a bit of lighted wood is put, and 
tfee heat drawing down the fluid, the hole is 
filled in a night. In the same manner is extract* 
ed another liquid rosin, named wood oil, which 
is used to preserve timber exposed to the air. The 
tree which produces the gum-benjamin grows in 
the north part of the island, and the gam is pro- 
cured by making incisions in the bark, from which 
it distils. 

The cassia, a well known species of coarse 
cinnamon, grows in abundance and without cul- 
ture on the north side of the island. The rattan 
'famishes considerable cargoes, chiefly for China, 
where it is maoufactJiredinto household furniture ; 
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the fruit of the rattan, which grows in tranches* 
is eaten by the Malays. 

The island produces cotton, but the cultivation 
of it is confined to a sufficient quantity for domes- 
tic consumption. The silk cotton also grows here 
but its fibre is too short and brittle to bear spinning, 
and it is only used to stuff mattrasses. The areca, 
or betel-nut, is a considerable article of export 
to the coast of Coromandel. The coffee plant 
grows in all parts of the island, but though the 
same species as that of Arabia, the berry is much 
inferior, probably from the want of care, or from 
the constant humidity of the climate. 

Dammer is a kind of resin or turpentine, which 
exudes abundantly from a large tree ; it is export- 
ed to India, where it is used instead of pitch in 
the dock yards. There is also a tree which pro* 
duces a gum resembling gum arabic, and another 
like gum lack, but they are neglected. The fo- 
rests also contain a variety of timber trees, which 
would be a source of wealth to a more industrious 
people : such are the ebony, a species of sassafras, 
sandal and aloes wood, teak, iron wood, and 
the manchineel, the wood of which resists the 
ravages of the white ants. 
1 Besides the vegetable productions which enter 
into commerce, Sumatra possesses all the fruits 
of the tropics, together with many peculiar to the 
Malay archipelago. The mangusthw is consi- 
dered by Europeans the most delicious fruit in 
the world : it is the size of a middling apple, and < 
contains within a hard rind several kernels 
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surrounded by a pulpy melting substance full of a**™* 
juice, and it may be eaten even immoderately 
without danger, an advantage few other tropical 
fruits possess. 

The durtan is the favourite fruit of the Malays, 
being a powerful aphrodisaic. It grows on a large 
tree and is sometimes the size of a man's head ; 
its internal substance may with correctness be 
compared to a custard mixed with assafoetida, con- 
sequently it is not a fruit much relished by Euro- 
peans. The jack has a resemblance to the durian 
internally : it contains a number of kernels sur- 
rounded by a fleshy substance, the smell and 
taste of which convey the idea of onions mixed 
with honey. 

The breadfruit is a favourite of the Malays, and 
is eaten in slices boiled or roasted with sugar : the 
taste of this fruit is insipid, something resembling 
that of an artichoke bottom. The bilVmgbmg is 
an extremely acid fruit, in taste resembling the 
green gooseberry. The lansia a small fruit of a 
pulpy substance and agreeable taste. The brangan 
resembles the chesnut, the cameling the walnut, 
and the kattapping the almond. The karembola 
is a fruit resembling the billingbing, but much 
less acid. The sala is the shape and size of the 
fig, containing an asidulous pulp of a fine perfume. 
The jamboo resembles the pear in shape, and con- 
tains a white fleshy substance which has the odour 
of the rose. The carossol is a mealy fruit the 
iize of a pear. The rkambootan externally resem- 
ble* 
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^^ bles the fruit of the arbutus ; it contains an acid 
but very agreeable pulp. 

These are but a few of the most celebrated fruits 
of the Malay archipelago, which is said to pro- 
duce 300 species, from the jack weighing 50 lb. to 
the berry. Nor is it to fruits alone that nature has 
confined her bounty in the vegetable reign, she 
has in these islands perfumed the atmosphere with 
innumerable flowers in an unceasing succession, 
and which are carefully cultivated, the Malays 
being passionately fond of them ; particularly th$ 
women, of whose dress they form the greatest 
ornament. 

Rice forms the chief vegetable food of the 
Malays, and consequently its cultivation is most 
attended to. It is of two kinds, named from the 
places of its growth, the mountain and swamp 
rice ; the former being the best, but gives a less 
return. The Malays have a name to distinguish 
this grain in its different states ; thus the seed is 
named paddy, the grain husked as we receive it, 
bros 9 and boiled nassy. 

Next to rice the cocoa-palm is the principal 
object of cultivation, though it is not employed 
in the various uses as in India, the Sumatrans 
possessing substitutes which are not found there. 
Its pulp enters into the composition of all theif 
dishes, and its consumption is immense; they 
also extract its oil to anoint themselves, and 
drink the toddy, and make brooms of its leaves. 
The sago-palm of two kinds is also cultivated* 
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diough it does not here make any considerable Su ^- 
part of their food any more than maize, which 
is only eaten roasted while green. 

The betel-nut and leaf form a considerable 
article of cultivation as well for export as for home 
consumption. Tobacco is also raised m small 
quantities, but they have no method of preparing 
it. They likewise cultivate the sugar-cane, and 
boil its juice into a thick syrup, but their' sugar, 
or jagree, is chiefly made from the toddy of 
the cocoa and sago-palms. In their gardens' are 
always found abundance of Cayenne pepper and 
turmeric for their currys, yams, sweet potatoes, 
French beans, and brwjalls. The coriander and 
cardatnum, ixs well as the palma christi, grow 
wild. The mulberry tree is reared for the rais- 
ing silk-worms, and a large quantity of hemp is 
produced, not to manufacture but to smoke : if is 
nam6d Bang and has an iticbriating quality.- A 
number of medicinal plants are also cultivated. 

The domestic ^ni'mals are the f horse, cow, buf- 
falo, sheep, g&at, hog, dog, ' jind cat. The horses 
dvb very gmatl but extremely hardy and fiery: 
they are esteemed in the English settlements in 
India, as Shetland ponies are in London, and are 
chiefly exported from Adheii. * ' The cows and 
sheep are both very small races.. * The buffalo 
iS the only beast employed in labouy,ai)d is used 
in the cart 'and plbugh : thotigh haftmvfty lazy'aiid 
obstinate, it becomes docile 'by habit'/ ajhd is led 
With no other bridle than a thong J through /tl^e 
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nostril ; it is however so delicate as to be incapable 
of bearing the least extraordinary fatigue. The 
milk of the buffalo furnishes the greater part of 
the butter used by Europeans here, as well as on 
the continent of India. 

The wild animals are elephants which over-nm 
the country, herding in large troops and doing 
great damage, destroying even the traces of culti- 
vation by barely walking over the fields. Young 
plantain trees and sugar-canes are their favourite 
food, and their passion for the latter is often made 
the means of their destruction, by introducing 
poison into the crevices of the canes. The natives 
do not attempt to domesticate them. 

The rhinoceros is also a native of Sumatra, and 
his horn is greatly sought after as a supposed anti- 
dote against poisons. 

The tiger is the king of the Sumatra forests, 
and pushes his sanguinary devastation even to the 
villages, the inhabitants of which he often carries 
off in-the open day. From a superstitious idea 
that these animals are animated by the souls of 
their ancestors, the Malays hesitate to kill them 
until they have suffered a personal injury from 
them ; when they wage every kind of war against 
them by traps, snares, &c. and the European 
factors give a considerable reward for their de- 
struction in their vicinity. The other wild animals 
are small black bears, the otter, sloth, stinkard, 
porcupine, armadillo, wild hog, deer, particu- 
larly the little animal called the hog deer, and 
which is one of those that furnish the bezoar, 
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the monkey of many species, the pole cat,* tiger **•*». 
cat, and civet, squirrel, rat, mouse, and bats of a 
very large size, having a head something resem- 
bling a fox, whence they are called flying foxes 
{draco volans). 

The hippopotamus is found in the marshes, and 
the rivers are infested with alligators ; and though 
they daily destroy the natives while bathing, the 
frequency of these accidents«does not make them 
more cautious. This animal is also held in a 
kind of religious respect, which prevents their 
destroying them. 

Among the long list of birds observed at 
this island, the Sumatran pheasant surpasses even 
the bird of paradise in plumage, but it is im- 
possible to keep it ajive for any time. The com- 
mon pheasant is also plenty, as are swans, two or 
three kinds of pigeons, parrots* and parroquets, 
innumerable and of eve^y, species, particularly 
cockatoos, kite, crow, plover* snipe, quail, wild- 
duck, teal, water hen, wood hen, "much larger 
t^an the domestic, lark, sea-lark, cprlew, paddy 
Jjtyrd the size of the sparrow and equally injurious 
\p, the, gr^ip, , the dial bird, the minor the size of 
tb$ black .bifd, which imitates th? human voice 
With jwpre accuracy than my other hirfl. The 
Otfll, $m starling, swallow, kigg^ fisher, the rhi- 
pooqfps bird, so named from an, exqrescenoe pro- 
^f/cting from the root of its billj ^d, finally, 
the common domestic fowl, one specjes of /^hicfy 
has blade bones, and is much est^^net^&r ^ts 
superior delicacy. The island does opt prpdtygf 
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*™«*. a single singing bird. The only birds the natives 
attempt to take are plovers and quails, and this 
they do by nets placed on the ground, over which 
they drive the birds, whose feet get entangled in 
the meshes. 

The most common reptile is the lizard, which 
may be said to form a continued chain from the 
immense and voracious alligator to the little house 
Hzard, half an inch in length. The guana, the 
ugliest animal in nature, and which probably gave 
the first idea of the dragon of fable, is found here 
of an enormous size, but is entirely harmless, 
and its flesh is said to be equal to that of a chick- 
en. The marshes are full of frogs and toads, 
which form the chief food of the snakes : the 
latter are as numerous as the lizard tribe, and of 
all sizes, from fifteen fee;t long downwards j few 
of them, however, seem to be venomous. 

In no part of the world is there a greater variety 
of insects ; amongst which the ants form the most 
conspicuous tribe. They are, the destructive white 
ant, the great red, three quarters of an inch long, 
the common red ant or pismire, the great white 
ant, and the common and small black ant. 

The coasts ofler an immense quantity of excel- 
lent fish, which constitutes a large portion of the 
food of the natives. Besides the common method 
of taking them, they throw into the sea the root 
of a plant, which has a strong narcotic quality, 
and produces the appearance of death upon the 
fish, which float on the surface, and are taken out 
with the hand* 

There 
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There are few collections of houses in the SU1 ^T- 
island that deserve the name of towns. The vil- 
lages are always situated on the banks of a river 
or lake, for the advantage of bathing and trans- 
porting their goods : they are generally on an ele- 
vated spot, surrounded with fruit trees, and form- 
ing a square, with a large public place of assembly 
in the middle. The houses are rafisted on posts, 
six or eight feet from the ground, and are entirely 
constructed of the bamboo ; the sides or walls 
being of large bamboos, split down one tide and 
pressed flat ; the floor of large ones whole, as raf- - 
ters, placed close together, and covered with Iath^ 
of the same, two inches wide, over which are 
placed mats. The covering is usually of palm 
leaves, tfnd the ascent by a single large bamboo, 
with notches cut in it td admit the toes. 

The Surtiatrans are below the middle size, with 
$ftiall limbs, but well proportioned. In infancy 
their noses are flattened, their heads compressed, 
and their eafs pulled till they stick straight out 
from the head. Their eyes are black and lively, 
and strikingly resemble those of the Chinese: 
their hair is long, thick, and very black ; the men 
cut it short, but the women allow it to grow to 
their feet. Both sexes eradicate the hair from 
every part of the body but the head; and the 
neglecting to do so is considered as an unpardona- 
ble want of deKtfacy : this is performed by rubbing 
the parts, when the hairs first begin to appear, 
with quick lime, whibh destroys the roots, and 
tike little that escapes and from time to time makes 
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u~t~. its appearance, is carefully plucked out with 
tweazers, which they always carry about them for 
the purpose. Their colour Is a copper, deeper or 
lighter according to their exposure to the sun and 
their vicinity to the sea. Many of the women are 
not darker than the female peasants of the south 
of Europe, but they are disgustingly ugly. 

The original clothing of the Smnatrans was 
composed of the bark of a tree beat to a certain 
fineness, as is still practised in the South Sea 
Islands j at present, however, they have universally 
adopted the use of cotton. The criss, which is 
iheir principal weapon, and which they never, even 
when sleeping, lay aside, is a poignard, the blade 
fourteen inches long, not straight, nor yet regu- 
larly curved, but in an undulating line, which 
, renders the wound made by it very dangerpua. 
The handle is of ivory, or of hard wood, inlaid 
with gold or other metal, and represents nearly 
the Egyptian Isis. The value of these weapons is 
in proportion to the number of persons they have 
killed j but the custom of poisoning them, common 
formerly, is now unknown. 

Unmarried girls are distinguished by a fillet 
half an inch broad, of gold plates, which surround* 
the head, and by bracelets of gold and silver on 
the wrists. Children of both sexes wear small 
silver money, strung on threads, hung round their 
n^cksj and girls, before they are considered old 
enough to be clothed, wear a silver {date, ia the 
shape of a heart, hung to a silver chain, round the 
neck, so that the plate hangs down before. The 
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^omen have a high opinion of the efficacy of s«»wir.. 
morning dew as a cosmetic, and particularly as 
increasing their hair ; hence they collect it with 
great care before sun-rise. 

Both sexes have the custom of grinding theii 
teeth with a kind of whetstone, some entirety 
down to the gums, others only to a point, and 
others again content themselves with getting rid 
of the enamel; they then stain them a jet black 
with the empyreumatic oil of the cocoa-nut shell. 

The men sometimes insert a gold plate over thfe 
lower teeth, or wind gold wire round them. At 
the age of eight or nine the girls' ears are pierced** 
a ceremony which necessarily precedes marriage, 
and which, as well as that of grinding the teeth, 
is usually accompanied by a feast. Persons of 
rank let their nails grow to an enormous length, 
particuferiy those of the index and littlfe finger, 
and sometimes stain them red. 

In the arts and sciences the Sumatrans have 
made but little prdgress, and, indeed, their natural 
indolence seems to be an insuperable bar to their 
improvements. Their greatest ingenuity is shewn 
in the making fillagree work of gold and silver, 
which they do with astonishing elegance, and 
with the rudest tools; their principal being usually 
a piece of iron hoop, which they fortn into an in- 
strumetit to tirafr out the wire. Their compasses 
are two nails attached together at the heads ; their 
erucible a piece of an <Ad earthen^pot j and their 
bellows a hollow reed, which they blow through. 
Their manufacture of iroft te confined 1 to the 
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simplest instruments of husbandry and carpenters* 
tools, nor have they arrived $t the use of the saw ; 
hence their works in wood are very clumsy and 
very tedious. Their glue is composed of the curds 
of buffaloes' milk and quick lime, and is much 
stronger, and less affected by humidity than our 
glue. 

Their ropes are made of a vegetable substance, 
named ejoo, which envelopes the trunk of a 
species of the sago palm, and exactly resembles 
horsehair. They draw thread from a species of 
the nettle and several other vegetables. 

They manufacture silk and cotton cloth, which 
they die with colours extracted fropi vegetables. 
Their oil is procured by expression from tfce pulp 
of the cocoa-nut; their candles or torches are 
small bamboos filled with dammer. They manu- 
facture gunpowder, but of an inferior quality ; and 
their jagree, or sugar, is the juice of the sago-palm, 
boiled to a consistency and formed into cakes. 
Their method of making salt is extrfemely imper- 
fect ; they light a large fire on the sea beach, aad 
sprinkle it continually with sea water, the aqueous 
parts of which escaping in vapour, the s&it is pre- 
cipitated among the ashes, which is collected in 
close baskets j sea water is poured over it till all 
the particles of salt are separated and fall with the 
water into a yeqsel placed beneath the basket : the 
water, thus impregnated, is boiled until the salt 
forms chrystals on the bottom and sides of the 
vessel. They are entirely ignorant of painting or 
designing, ai>d the little sculpture seen among 
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them is grotesque and without meaning. In the 
manufacture of mats and baskets they are neat and 
expert. 

The arithmetical knowledge of the Sumatrans 
extends no farther than the multiplication or divi- 
sion of any number under 10,000, by a single cypher. 
They have no word to express any number above 
10,000 ; and in their trading accounts they assist 
memory by knots formed on a cord. 

Their division of time is into the lunar year of 
354 days, or twelve lunar months of twenty-nine 
days and a half each ; their more usual method of 
computing time is, however, by their rice harvests. 
Their months are not divided into weeks; but 
when they want to specify a particular day, they 
do it by the age of the moon on that day. The 
hour of the day they make known by pointing to 
the sun's situation at that time : and this is subject 
to little error, as the sun pursues his course in an 
unvarying Hne. 

Their knowledge of astronomy is confined to 
calculating the moon's phases, and they salute 
the new moon with a discharge of cannon, whether 
visible or not. Venus they do not know to be 
the same planet, when it precedes or follows the 
sun* .During an eclipse they make a horrible* 
noise cm soporous intfiromeiftts, as they say, to pre- 
vent one of the luminaries being devoured by the 
other. .The dark appearance in the moon they 
suppose to be a man continually employed spin- 
ning cotton, which a rat each night knaws, and 
thus obliges him to recommence his work. By 
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this m et ap h or they also describe a coodsoal and 
useless labour. 

Tbey have neither written history nor chrono- 
logy ; and the memory of events is only preserved 
by tradition, and the time of their arrival, by 
assimilating them to some memorable circum- 
stance which happened at or near the same time* 

Their knowledge of medicine is confiiied to 
the virtues of a few simples, which every one is 
acquainted with, and, consequently, is his own 
physician. i 

The Sumatrans ace subject to two kinds of 
leprosy; the first is the true elephantiasis* the 
other, though very disgusting, is not a dangerous 
malady. Those afflicted with the former are in* 
stantly driven from their village into the woodsy 
where their relations supply them with food* The 
small-pox occasionally commits terrihle ravages* 
as they have no idea of inoculation. The venereal' 
is common on the coast, but unknown in the 
iuterior j it is cured by a plant that produces 
salivation. They have a curious method of at- 
tempting to cure madness : the patient is put into 
a hut, which is set fire to, and he is allowed to 
make his escape as he can. The fright, it is said, 
sometimes restores his reason* The inhabitants 
of the high grounds are subject to goitres, pro- 
bably occasioned by the grossness of the atmos- 
phere in the vallies between the mountains. 

The extent of human life amoqgst the Soma* 
trans it is impossible correctly to ascertain, for 
their total want of chronology prevents any one 
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Of them from being able to tell his age. It, how- *«*»* 
ever, seems probable, that fifty years is the general 
period of existence, and that sixty is a degree of 
uncommon longevity* 

The Sumatrans are passionately fond of musky 
particularly that produced by sonorous instru- 
ments ; they have the gong of the Chinese, drums, 
&c. Their wind instrument is an imperfect flute, 
and they have acquired the knowledge of tbcf 
violin from Europeans. 

The Malay language may be called the Italian 
of the east, being full of vowels and liquid con- 
sonants; it is consequently highly adapted to 
poetry, of which the Malays are so immoderately 
fend, that three-fourths of their thne is passed 
in singing, 

- Their songs are chiefly figurative expressions 
and pnfrerbs applied to the passing events, or 
love songs, either composed deliberately or ira* 
pr&nptu. 

The following are stanzas of a love song of the 
.first kindi 

Apo goono passang paleeto 
Callo teeda daogan soombonia > 
Apo goono bermino matto 
Callo teeda dangan soegania * 

Why light a lamp without a wick ? 

Why make love with the *je* if there is no intention to be 
serious? 

The folk) wing is a favourite couplet of the young 
sien. j • 
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Sumatra. Iijcby pigfgr man4i, Uffckat qwl+atftgy 

Scipw mow be jago, sciow mow be snty, 

When my love slides into tbe water (*q )>atbe ) 
1 will remain at a distance to guard her. 

The common conversation is sententious pnd 
figurative > thus, if a girl has a child before fflftrwgp, 
they say, " the fruit, haa come before the fl9wepr :" 
speaking of the ileath of a person, it js, " those 
that are dead are dead* tbtose that remain must 
work ; or, his time was come, wtykt could he do ? " 
. The $W*ys *js$ the Arabic character in writ- 
ing* but #pipe of. the Suoifttrfins have, a distinct 
<;har^etiBr. The former we China paper and aft 
ii& -of th^r own composition, but the latter write, 
or rather nwkt with a pointed insti^n^at on the 
bark of a tree or on split bamboos. 

Though the government and l^ws among the 
different tribes vary in some au^te pp&tfc tb*y 
have a syffie^aplt resembkaee to he brought under 
a general description. Their rajahs, sultans, or 
qhiefs of whatever denomination am atw)lt)t£ de 
juro, but in fact their power is limited by tlt^r 
wanting revenues to keep on foot a standing force 
to support their arbitrary authority. The villages 
are internally governed by an elective magistrate, 
who is a kind of bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of the sovereign on. the right* of the people. 

The laws of the Sumatrane are founded on an- 
cient customs handed down by tradition. All 
causes of property, are usually dficidtfd by a kind 
of arbitration, each party binding itself to abide 
by the decision of the judges. All crimes, of 
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whatever nature! may be commuted by fines : that a^f* 
for murder is in proportion to the quality of the 
person murdered, from 500 dollars, to eighty for 
the commonest person; but for a woman or girl of 
the lowest class the fine is 150. The man who 
murders his wife is only subject to the fine, but 
the woman who kills her husband is punished with 
death.- The fine for a rape is twenty dollars, for 
perjury twenty dollars and a buffalo; for theft 
twice the value of the article stolen, together with 
twenty dollars and a buffalo. If a man takes his 
wife in adultery he may kill both parties, bitf if 
he prosecutes the man the fine is fifty dollars, and 
he must cease all pther revenge* 

There are three kinds of marriages amongst the 
Sumatrans; by Joojoor, by Ambelana, and by Se- 
mundo. The first is the mere purchase of a girl 
from her father, and she is in a great measure the 
slave of her husband, who can sell her at pleasure, 
with the precaution of piaking the first offer to her 
relations. The price is limited to 120 dollars, but 
may be decreased according to circumstances ; thus 
the price of a widow once married is but eighty 
dollars, twice married but sixty dollars, and so 
goes on diminishing every time she loses a husband 
and is disposed of to a fresh one. A widow with 
children cannot be married again till they ate 
provided for. If a widow is left pregnant she 
may be disposed of again immediately, but other- 
wise she must wait three' months and ten days. 

In the marriage by Ambelana, it is the husband 
who becomes the slave to the wife's family, in- 
stead 
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stead of the wife to the husband's; in this case the 
girl's father makes choice of a young man usually 
of inferior family, who transfer all their right in 
their son to the family he enters. In this marriage 
the husband can have no property of his own, not 
even in his children, and he can be turned off at 
the pleasure of his wife's family. 

The third kind of marriage by Semundo, is 
contracted on the basis of perfect equaKty ; the 
contract declaring that all property is in common, 
and in case of a divorce shall be equally divided. 
This kind of marriage, which is more consonant to 
reason and more productive of conjugal felicity is 
prevailing over the others, and is strongly recom- 
mended by the English residents. 

The marriage ceremony consists simply in join* 
ing hands and declaring the parties man and wife; 
then succeeds a feast in the public assembly room, 
and the evening is closed with dances and songs, 
often extremely licentious* 

A man is allowed to have as mafcy wives by 
Joojoor, as he can purchase or support, but in 
general poverty confines him to one. 

The woman married by Ambelana has Hot a 
similar privilege ; nor can it take place in the mar- 
riage by Semundo, as the property could not in 
that case be equally divided. 

Female chastity is very closely guarded in 8u* 
matra, for it is so much the interest of the fathers* 
to preserve the virtue of their daughters, that they 
pay peculiar attention to their conduct before mar- 
riage: nevertheless it sometimes happens that the 
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daughter's wit exceeds the father's prudence; 
and in this case the favoured lover is either obliged 
to marry the girl by Joojoor, or if the father pre- 
fers keeping her he is punished by a fine, and the 
diminished value of the girl is thus made up to 
the father. 

In the interior venal prostitution is unknown, 
on the coasts it is as common as in our own sea- 
ports* Adultery is not frequent, and when it is 
discovered the offended party usually takes a per- 
sonal vengeance, or else sinks it in oblivion, in- 
stead of proclaiming his injury by having recourse 
to the law. 

The ceremony of divorce is as simple as that of 
marriage, and consists in cutting a piece of rattan 
in two, in the presence of the parties, their rela- 
tions and some of the chiefs. The women of Su- 
matra are not prolific, apd few are mothers of five 
children : these latter soon voluntarily leave off the 
breast, and as their growth is not impeded by any 
kind of clothing, a deformed person is scarcely 
to be seen. The child on its birth receives a name 
from its parents to which it afterwards adds ano- 
ther, which is generally a sounding epithet, such as 
Shaker of the World, &c. In some parts the 
father takes the najue of his son, with the addition 
of Pa (abreviation of Papa, father) as " father of * 
such a one;" it is also considered polite to address 
a married woman by the name of her eldest son 
with the addition of Ma (mother). The Sumatraus 
make it a rule never to pronounce th$ir own name, 
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from what cause is unknown, and when a stranger 
ignorant of this enquires it of them, they refer 
him to another person. In speaking to a supe- 
rior they, as in French, use the third person in- 
stead of the second, and substitute the name or 
title of the person spoken to instead of the pro- 
noun : as, what does the gentleman wish ? instead 
of what do you wish, sir ? 

Gaming is passionately followed by the Suma- 
trans, and their favourite play is with dice; the 
use of which is, however, strictly forbidden where 
the English influence is preponderant- 
Cock fighting is also a favourite amusement of 
the Malays, and is carried to such lengths, that 
daughters, wives, sisters, and mothers, are often 
staked on a favourite bird : quails are also trained 
to fight. The athletic amusements are very few, 
being confined to a kind of war dance, in which 
they throw themselves into violent contortions, 
and to striking an elastic ball from one to another 
with their hands, elbows, knees, feet, &c. in whicfc 
they shew great dexterity. 

The Sumatrans, in common with most of the 
eastern nations, continually chew the betel. When 
two acquaintances meet they first salute, which, 
if they are equals, is by gently inclining the body 
forwards ; but if there is a difference of rank, the 
inferior puts his joined hands between those of the 
superior, and then raises them to his forehead. 
The betel is then presented as we offer ssd$ and 
the omisiion of this politeness between equals i* 
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considered a gross affront, as it also is for an infe* 
rior to speak to his superior before he has filled 
his mouth with it. 

It is also in betel that the young men present 
philtres or love potions to their mistresses, and as 
these are usually composed of stimulating drugs, they 
of course have at times the desired effect. Tobacco 
is smoked, rolled up in the leaf of the palm tree. 

The usage of opium is universal amongst the 
Sum&trans ; it is boiled in a copper vessel, strained 
through a cloth, boiled again, and mixed with a 
certain leaf cut small until it is of a sufficient con* 
sistence, when it is rolled up in pills the size of a 
pea ; one of them is put into a tube inserted into 
the extremity of a pipe, which being lighted, tlte 
opium piH is consumed at one inspiration. The 
smoke is passed by the nose, or even by the eyes 
and ears, but never by the mouth. When in- 
dulged in to excess, this custom produces pa- 
roxysms of phrenzy, in which the person thus af- 
fected runs through the streets and with his criss 
indiscriminately kills every person he meets with, 
till at length he is killed himself; this is called 
running a muck, arid where the English influence 
prevails the guards have orders to do instant exe- 
cution on the culprit. 

Among those who have adopted Mahometanism 
the children are circumcised between the ages of 
six and ten ; this is called banishing shame, and is 
followed by a feast. 

The last offices for the dead are performed with 
much solemnity. The body is conveyed to the 

place 
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place of interment on a board which serves for a 
whole village, it is there rubbed over with glue, 
and enveloped in a white cloth : a hole of a certain 
size and depth is then dug, and at the Bottom and 
on one side of it the earth is excavated so as to 
form a cavity sufficiently large to hold the body ; 
this being strewed with fresh flowers the body is 
placed in it, and it is closed by two planks united 
together by their edges at right angles, so that 
one of the planks goes over the body, and the 
other closes the cavity on the open side; the 
grave is then filled, and little streamers and flags 
stuck round it, a tree sacred to this purpose, bear- 
ing a white flower, is planted on it, and also the 
wild marjoram. The women who follow the body 
to the grave express their sorrow in a dismal bo^l* 
At the end of twelve months the relations pfycp 
at the bead and foot of the grave some long ellip* 
tical stones, which being scarce are very dear, apd . 
at the same time kill a buffalo and give a feast, 
the head of the animal being placed on the grave, . 
The burying grounds are held in such veneration, 
that it is deemed sacrilege to violate the earth of 
them even where there is no appearance of a 
grave. 

The tribes who have not adopted Mahometan*, 
ism have no form of worship whatever, nor do 
they appear to have a very correct notion of a fu- 
ture state ; they have nevertheless confused ideas 
of supernatural beings, whom they suppose can 
at will render themselves invisible, and hence 
they call them orang aloos, or imperceptible 

men. 
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then ; they divide them into good and evil gefnii, s««^«.. 
the farmer they distinguish by the name of Malay 
cat, and the latter by that of Sisin. As these are 
the names by which the Arabs call their good and 
evil spirits, it is probable the Sumatrans have 
thence borrowed both them and thfe idea itself. 

Some tribes believe that old trees are the habi- 
tations of spirits, and therefore hold them in great 
veneration, particularly the banyan tree. The 
inhabitants of the interior make an offering to the 
sea when they see it for the first time in order to 
propiti&te it ; they believe it to possess a voluntary 
power of motion, and pne of them has been known 
to carry a vessel full of the sea water into the in- 
terior with him, arid pour it into a lake, supposing 
it would impart this virtue to its tranquil waters. 
They believe that certaih persons are invulnerable, 
arid that they can impart this property to inani- 
mate things, sufch as a ship, &c. 

Towards the north end of the island is a tribe 
named Battas, differing so much from the rest of 
the islanders as to deserve a particular mention. 

Their dress consists of a coarse cotton garment 
of their own manufacture, with a hat of the bark 
of a tyee : they are passionately fond of strings 
fcf beads, and the young women wear rings of 
block tin in their ears, sometimes to the num- 
ber of fifty ita each. 

They consider horse flesh a great luxury, and 
fatten those animals for slaughter. The houses 
•reconstructed of large timber and covered with 
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ejoo, and consist only of one great apartment, 
tered by a door in the centre. In the front of 
every house is an open building, or sheds where 
they repose during the day, and where tl^e un- 
married men pass the night. Each village, which 
seldom consists of more than forty houses, has a 
large public assembly room, in which their feasts 
are held and strangers received, who are here 
treated with great hospitality. 

Every man may marry as many wives as he 
pleases, and six is no uncommon number ; all of 
whom live in a large apartment, or bouse, without 
screen or partition : nevertheless each has a sepa- 
rate fireplace and cooking utensils, and prepares 
her own victuals, and her husband's in her turn. 
When a man feels a penchant for a girl, he makes 
it known to her father, and if the latter agrees tp 
receive him as a ^on-in-law, the girl, stripped 
naked, enters a bath, in which the lover is per- 
mitted to examine hex: ; and if he finds h^r comme 
UfauU the price he is tp pay her father is agre£$ 
upon. The women are here, indeed, less consi- 
dered than among the other Sumatrans, beujg.not 
only employed in domestic drudgery, t?ut algQ 
obliged to cultivate the rice \ while the husbgo^ls 
pass whole days in playing the flute crowned with 
garlands of flowers. 

As well as the other tribes the, Bftttys are 
much addicted to gambling ; but here, whep a 
man has lost more than he can pay, his creditors * 
seize and sell hinq for ^ slave, and in this mann^j 
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most of the native slaves hive become so. Their **«««& 
ihvourite amweqcieUt is horse-racing : they ride 
without a saddle, and with bridles of rattati. 

The language and written characters of the 
Battas differ from the Malay, and a much greater 
number of the former know how to read and write. 
They are strictly honest in their dealings with each 
other, but make no scruple in cheating a stranger, 
when they are not restrained by the laws of hospi- 
tality, which they strictly observe; 

A man convicted of adultery is punished with 
death, while the woman is only shaved and sold for 
a slave ; but in this case, as well as in all others, 
the man may redeem bis life by paying a fine, 
which, for the crime of adultery, is eighty dollars. 

The Battas are cannibals, not from the necessity 
of eating hutnan flesh in times of famine, nor 
from considering it as delicate food ; on the con- 
trjqy, they eat it as a kind of ceremonial, to prove 
the detestation they have for certain crimes, or 
to satisfy their vengeance against their enemies, 
the victims served up at these horrible repasts 
being either condemned criminals or prisoners 
take* in warj the former, however, are never 
sacrificed, unless their friends refuse or are unable 
to redeem them, and the prisoners of war may be 
either ransomed or exchanged. 

The slightest provocation rouses the military 
order of the Battas, and they fkre instantly in 
*rms. They first give notice to the enemy of their 
dfeftititent by firing muskets with powder only 
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over their houses, by wfcich it is understood 4m* 
they give tbem three day* .to propose terns of ac- 
coramodatioii ; at the expiration of which, ifna 
terms axe proposed, or. pot agreed to, war » com- 
menced. Their wars sometimes last two or three 
years, for they never come to a decisive engage- 
ment, nor openly attack a village* but endeavour to 
surprize straggling parties. Three or four conceal 
themselves near the road where the enemy is ex- 
pected to pass, and when they see one approach 
they fire at him, and instantly take to their heels, 
without waiting to ascertain the effect. 

Their villages are fortified by clay walls* on the 
top of which thfy plant bushes. Outside of this 
wall is a ditch, with. a range of paUtsades at 
each side }. and without the ditch an impenetrable 
hedge of living bamboos and prickly shrubs* and 
outside of all, the ground is stuck fall of pointed 
bamboos concealed by the grass? At each angle 
of this fortification a high tree is planted, which 
serves as a look-out post 

Their military standard is a horse's head or tail, 
and their arms the matchlock, a bamboo spear, 
and a kind of sword or lojpg knife, never using* tbs 
eriss. They are also supplied with pointed bamboos 
of different sizes, which, when retreating, they stick 
in the ground behind than, to retard a. purasit 
by wounding the enemy's feet. 

Having no money all valuation is by certain 
merchandizes ; thus in trade, with strangers, they 
calculate by cakes of benjamin, and in the home 
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ttade by' k bufiUoe$, corn, 8ic. aiidfcy salt in smaH 
transactions, two pounds of it being equal to two* 
pence half-penny. 

Tliey have little more idea of religion than the 
oilier tribes who have not embraced Mahome- 
tanism, but they believe in a beneficent and male* 
ficent being, to neither of whom hpwever they 
render any worship, nor do they appear to have 
any hopes or fears respecting a future state. 
They have priests, whose business it is to bury 
the dead, and predict fortunate or unfortunate 
days, which they observe scrupulously. Hie priests 
also predict the event of their wars by the exami- 
nation of the enttails of an animal (a buffalo or 
fowl entirely white), which is sacrificed previous 
to commencing hostilities This is, however, a 
dangerous office for the priest, fkr, if theevefot 
contradicts his^ prediction, he id inevitably put to 
death for hfe ignorance. ... 

The Lampoons, who inhabit the eastern extre- 
mity of the island, differ from the other races in 
their features, nearly resembling the Chinese- and 
speak a gutteral dialect. 

la the interior of the island' are two tribes, 
named Qrang Vooboo and Drang Googoo ; the 
first are sometimes taken and made slaves of by 
the Sumatrans* Of their manners we have no 
other knowledge than that they feed on whatever 
the woods afford, eating indifferently elephants, 
rhinoceros, snakes, or monkeys, and that their 
♦ language differs entirely from that of the other 
islanders. The Orang Googoo is said to differ 
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*^* from the Osaqg Optapg poly in the gift of ipeech, 
being, like that aujmak covered with long fan*. 

Both these races are in very small numbers, aM 
indeed the existent? of ;tfre latter is not guaranteed 
to his readers by Mr. Afliarsded, bit given inertly 
on the testimony of sortie of the Sumatrans, wb* 
affirm that fiiey have occasionally met straggbng 
individuals of this saeg* • 

By the original treaties , between the native 
princes and the Engfeh, the fpmafcr bound them- 
selves to oblige all. their subjects id cultivate pe£- 
per and sell it to the IJngUah at a filed price) 
while the latter were in return to maintain tfte 
chiefs in their full sovereignty, and to pay them a 
small duty op the pepper they received from their 
territories- Both the letter and the spirit of these 
treaties have, however, long become obsolete* 
and the English are the real sovereigns of the 
districts over which their influence extends* The 
usurpation has, however, betoa certainly produc- 
tive of much benefit to the natives in general. 
The English residents are the mediators between 
the chiefs and the people, hence the districts trader 
their influence enjoy uninterrupted tranquillity, 
while the surrounding tribes are ever at watf ; sad 
in the English districts private quarrels seldom 
produce those murders which are their invariable 
consequences in the other parts of the island. " I 
protest to you, in truth/' said a chief* irritated 
against a person and addressing a British Resident, 
" that you alone prevented me from plunging tft» 
criss into his bosom." 
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Tfafe te^n of AdK& is tfite capitkl of tt kingdorii 
**P tKe same natiiej which formerly held the first 
r&ftk ainohgst tho§6 of Sumatra, it is situdtei 
two miles tip 4 riVer, which fills ihto a bay five 
lefcgufes NiE. df Achen Hea*, the N.W. point of 
the -ishtttd. The iiver & small, and a bar crosses 1 
it; which clbs& it a&amst any vessels large* than 
Trofetts at ldfa ^rattr, but at bigh waifet vessels of 
*Wrty tons enter it, iThb anchorage is safe in the 
~tiky br road two miles from the river's mouth. 

The dfescriptioh given of the towii of Achen, 
ab it appeared to the author of Lettres' Edifiantes' 
in 1 698, though a little overcharged for its pre* 
«fent stiitfe, is sufficiently accurate to give a just 
idea of it tu Imagine to yourself," says the au- 
thor, " a forest of palm trees, plantains, and 
«barrtboos, thrdugh which rails a fine river covered 
#ith btfate; place iH the forest an incredible num- 
ber of housed, constructed of cane, reeds, or 
bark; dispone them so as to form sometimes 
^trecfti; Sometimes detiched quarters ; interpose 
these quarters and streets with fields and groves, 
and people this forest with as many inhabitants as 
we see in one of our populous cities, and you will 
fottri a jbdt idea of Achen. It appears like a 
landscape formed by the imagination of the pain- 
ter or the poet, in which are combined all the most 
smiling features of the country ; all is negligent, 
itattiral, and even a little savage. From the road 
the town is not perceived, being concealed behind 
the thick wood that lines the coast." 
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& M «tr«. The town of Achen has, however, nothing te 
"^ recommend it, eithef pn the scope pf beauty or 
magnificence. The pajape pf the sultan, which is. 
the chief public building, is an iipregulaj: clumsy 
edifice, surrounded by thick walls, but wi|hQi|t 
any other defence, except that £t its gate are placed* 
several pieces of brass ordnance of extr^wKjM^ 
size ? chiefly presents from the Portuguese, $a$ r 
two presented by our James the First, one of, 
which has p. calibre of fwenty-four inches a^4ti#, 
other eighteen, but their thicknesses not at altjft* 
prpportion ? por does it appear th^t they h&ve eyer 
been fired put of. The number of houses at ^chej^ 
are reckoned at 8,000. , v »_,a 

Innumerable fishing boats quit tJiQ river witl^ 
the land wind in the njonjing, and retj^Ti^tk 
the sea breeze in the ^fternopn, u: »i, J> i 

Six to ten chulia, or Corom^pdei native vessels, 
carry on the principal trade of Achen, arriving 
there in the month of August, £nd y eturnipg in 
February or March. The duties on impprtat|oa 
form the whole revenue of the sultan, and may 
amount to between £1,500 and *£3,000 annually, 
which barely enables hinj to keep a standing fonje 
of about I Op men. , x , lv , .^ 

The trading places which succeed to Acbeq.on ; 
the west coast are Analaboo, in 4° 8' j Soosoo* in,. 
3° 41', both under the 44>e» gpverpmenU Si$?, 
kel town is forty miles up the largest river of £h$, 
coast, which however is grossed by a bar with but 
twelve feet high water ; proas ascend it to the 
£own. Before the river's mouth is a small island, 
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aflbi&Bg a sheltered road within it. Baroos, in 
1° Sf 9 in the country of the Battas, is two leagues 
Up a riven 

Tappanooly Bay, also in the country of the Bat- 
tas, is described as possessing capacity and perfect 
security for all the navies in the world, being a 
gfept lagoon penetrating into the heart of the 
island, and forming 4 such a labyrinth of harbours, 
that a ship may be so hid as not to be found with- 
out a tedious search. On a small island, named 
Ponchang Cacheel, is the English settlement of 
Tapp/uipoly, consisting of an insignificant fort 
and factory. 

Natal, also an English establishment, is of still 
less jcoqsequence, but is a considerable native 
trading place. 

Priaman, formerly a Dutch settlement, is now 
occupied by the English, whose establishment 
consists only of a square space, pallisaded and .en*, 
compassed by a ditch, with ten small guns, and is 
under the direction of a non-commissioned officer. 
Padang, the chief .establishment of the putch 
on the west coast of Sumatra, is a mile up a river, 
in 50° S. The fort is a square, with four stone 
bastions j the walls nine feet high, and encom- 
passed by a wet ditch. The garrison is usually 
fifty men, • 

Ayer-fajah, also a Dutch settlement, in 1° 58' S. f 
is- two-miles up a river, crossed by a dangerous 
bar. : 

Mpco-Moco, in 2° 36', at the head of a bay, 

where 
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where the English hate a smuU fort LMttg d 
only practicable ill the coUnUy e&Sofefc. 

Beneookn, or Fort Marlborough, the cftifcf *d?» 
dement of the English hi StHftatri* la ilhrifcfed on 
in elevated point <*f land, in dbtty, which affbi€s 
tolerable anchorage within a §ttwdl iskaidj The 
native town of Bencoolefl is thtee tiailes frbm the 
fort, and extremely unhealthy ftttfii the neigh- 
bourhood of mohisses. Beside* Mtfay** H 1s in- 
habited by many Chinese. 

The expense of this estabHshttiettt dondM&tfbty 
exceeding its revenue, without any fcounterbaltoo- 
ing advantage, either commercial or pblitteal* ft 
was very considerably reduced in 1OTI? and ftem 
being a presidency, wis placed under the immedi- 
ate government of Bengal. The other trading 
places on the west coast, and where tfie English 
had residents, but which have been withdrawn* 

Saloomah, in^WSL Maltna *>&& 
Cawoor 4° 5tf Crooe 5° I» 

OtT the west coast of Sumatra are several 
islands the first of which that present themselves 
lie odT Achen Head, and are named Pulo Way* 
lu^h* and thre^ leagues kmg, and the place of 
hamsiuuent tor robbers from Achen, after they 

have su&red t^y^** " °** ooc mfm > ^° 
Kotuu\ a gr^at h%h round lock; Puio Brasse 
ami FUio Njuxo\ al<o hsgh* and witi several iskts 
•ear ihe*u 
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The Cocoa are twd gfliatt islands* «}* leagues 
N.W. of Hog Island, or P«te Batxie, Which latter 
k seventeen or eighteen leagues ftoft the coast of 
Sumatra, and is ftfteeft leagues lflflg i N. W. and 
3.B* and three to foor broad/ It is hilly, and 
may bo seem eight leagues. It is cJoveted with 
Wood and inhibited, but i* seldom Visited by Euj 
ropeane. 

Pulo Banjak is a group of two islands, separated 
by a narrow stiiait* and several islfet& The north- 
ernmost of the two principal islands r&es in a sugar 
kwf mountain* 

Pulo Neas h teVeftteeii leagues long, and six 
to eight broad* being the largest island on this 
ooast : it ht high, has several rivers, and produces 
abundance of tide and yarns : it also abounds in 
wild hogs arid poultry. It is divided between a 
great number of r&jahs, obtltkiually at war, ibi the 
purpose prifidpally Of ttiSb&fig slaves, who are 
sold, to the tiftuttber of 80OanmiaHy, t* vessels 
from Sumatra. The natives appear to be of the 
Batta nation, and their f females* being remarkable 
for the fairness Of their c&mplexions and the deli- 
cate symmetry of their forms, ar6 sought for by 
the Dutch of Batavia* 

Manslaer Island, beford the Bay of Tappanooly, 
is well wooded and has a fiite cascade, precipitat- 
ing itself from the ednical siimmit of a hill. 

Pulo Mintao, 6t Nantiah, is fourteen leagues 
long and five broad, has an undulating surface, 
covered with wood, and is well inhabited, but sel- 
dom visited by Europeans. 

Se 
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Se Booro Island is twenty-time leagues fi>n& 
high, covered with wood, and with a great smf 
on the west coast Se Pora is fourteen leagues 
long and seven broad ; woody ; its west side is 
uninhabited, but on the east side ace three good 
bays, where hogs, yams, and cocoa-nuts, may be 
procured at some straggling villages. These two 
islands are the Good Fortune Island of the old 
charts. 

The Nassau, or Two Poggy Islands, are sepa- 
rated by a narrow strait called Se Cockup, form* 
ing an excellent harbour. Hie islands am inbar 
bited by an uncivilized people, who danofc know 
the use of money, making, no distinction between 
a metal button -and a piece of gold or: silver own. 
They are divided into tribes, each inhabiting* dis. 
tinct village . pa a, river. Their houses are like m 
those of the Suroatrous, of bamboo /raised on 
posts, *gd the space underneath serves as a place 
far pigs and poultry,, which, together with saga 
constitute their food, for they grow no nice ; Abe 
ifila^ have red deer, but neither buffidbss nor 
£oats«. They abound in large timber, amongst 
which $re poem trees, of sufficient dimensions for 
lower masts for a first-rate ship of war. ' . j ; 
. Larg, JJergen, and Trieste, or PuW Mego r are 
three sm^ll islands in succession. £ngano,,or 
Deceitful Island, is twenty leagues distant from 
the coast of. Sumatra ; it is about four leagues 
long, well inhabited* and abounds in yams ami 
CC£Oa»JWtS*; ;...* 
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The east coast of Sumatra, from Achen Head 
to Diamond Point, ia usually called the coast of 
Pedir j near the sea it is low, but inland rise high 
mountains of singular shapes. The only place of 
the coast visited by European traders, is Pedir, 
situated up a small barred river, accessible only to 
boats. Telisamoy is a town and fort on a river, 
visited by Malay proas. > 

From Diamond Point (Tanjong Goeree), the 
coast is low, with many rivers and villages, but 
is never visited by Europeans, the natives being 
extremely treacherous, so that unless a ship is 
well manned and constantly guarded, she is sure 
to be cut q#! Pulo Varella on this coast, seven 
leagues off shore, affords wood, water, and turtle, 
but is infested by the Malay freebooters. 

Batoobana, in 3° 25' N., is on a river navigable 
fey small vessels, and a considerable distance up 
which is seen a large brick building, of whose 
prigin no tradition is preserved amongst the na- 
tives. It is a square, with a very high pillar at 
one corner, thought to have been intended for 
hpisting a flag ; figures in relief are carved on the 
walls, which the Malaya -believe to be Chinese* 
but which more probably are Hindoo. 

Rakan, or Irkan river, nearly opposite to Mar 
lacca, is one of the largest rivers of Sumatra, 
penetrating like an arm of the sea, and navigable 
for sloops a long way inland. Siak river, farther 
east, is more accurately known by a recent sur- 
vey. From its mouth to the town of Siak is sixty* 
five miles; and Pakanbharu, where the survey 
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ended, 100 miles more. The general breadth of 
the river is from half to thFee-iburths of a mile, 
and the depth seven to fifteen fathoms ; but its 
mouth is crossed by a bar with only fifteen feet, 
and there are many shoals and islands before it- 
According to the accounts of the natives, the 
liver is navigable with the tide eight days sail 
from its mouth. The Dutch hpd formerly a fkc- 
toiy on an island in the river. 

Indragiri is another river of magnitude, sloop* 
tiding it up for five or six weeks, according to 
the relations of the Malays. 

Jambee is a large town on a river, sixty miles 
from its mouth, and accessible to large boats ; 
the English and Dutch had formerly factories on 
this river, but which have been long abandoned. 
An occasional ship from Bengal touches heFe to 
sell opium, the trade being carried on <m board at 
the point of the bayonet* 

Palarabam, or Ralembafig river, vius near the 
west cqast ctf the island, about a day's journey 
from Bencoolen, and empties itself by several 
branches into the strait of Banoa; thfetapdnear 
its mouth is low and swampy, the breadth up to 
the Dutch factory, a distance of fourteen league* 
is near a n$e, %nd*it ha* depth flw? vessels of 
fourteen feet draft The .Dutch establishment in 
1777 (and it does not appear to have been since 
increased), consisted of 115 Europeans, qf whom 
about thirty were officers, civil and military. Hie 
Malay town of Patembang is the most consider- 
able of Sumatra ; it is sixty miles up the river, 
along both banks of which it extends for eight miles, 
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besides a number of floating habitations on the 
riven The houses are like those of the Malays 
in general of wood. and bamboo raised on posts. 
The sultan's palace is a large lofty building, sur- 
rounded by 9f high wall, and near it is the grand 
mosque, which appears to have' been built by an 
European, having pilasters and a cupola, and glazed 
wdn^qws. Two fpjts mounting heavy cannon pro- 
t^ct the town. 

Besides Malays, a great many strangers are set* 
tied at Palembang, principally Chinese, Cochin- 
Chinese, and Siamese. 

At the e^st end of the island, in the strait of 
Sunda, are the two large bays of Lampoon and 
Keyset, both forming good harbours; and that 
of Lampoon, in particular is one of the grand ren- 
dezvous of the Majay pirates.* 

The islands that attach themselves by their prox- 
imity to the east coapt of Sumatra, particularly 
in the east entrance of the strait of Malacca, are 

so 



♦ The greater part of the Ma^ay archipelago Is Infested by pirates, whose 
proas often join till they form fleets of 200, each carrying 20 men, and 
two carriage guns (six or twelve-pounders), besides Rnntakkns, or loof 
swivel*, of their owi} manufacture, with wall pieces and small arms. The fitti 
met with are those of Rio, whose chief rendezvous is Pulo-Lingin. The 
inhabitants of the north and west sides of Banca are also pirates, and their 
reitf etvqu* is Mun^ok, on the west siqe of the island ; the pirates of theeast 
coast of Sumatra and the neighbouring islands frequent the bay of Lampoon. 
The people of Bally are aft pirates, and their vessels, as well as those of Java, 
aaseapfr <* Carfanan-Jsva. Af>n4anao andSooloQare also full of freebooters, 
whose depredations, are clpeffy exercised amongst the Philippines* 

The Chinese and Europeans who are so unfortunate as to be taken by 
these pirates are usually murdered; hat the Malays, if they do not belonf 
to their own island, ii^ whlc^t cas^ they -aje liberated, art. sold s*. slave* to 
the Cheese and Indian Portuguese. 
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so numerous and so little interesting, that we may 
be excused for passing them over with the general 
remark, that they are mostly rocky, all covered 
with wood, and generally affording fresh Water. 
The Great and Little Dryon, or Durian, are two 
high islands separated by a narrow strait; the 
channel between them and the coast of Sumatra, 
into the strait of Malacca is called the strait of 
Dryon. The islands of Battam and Bintang form 
the south side of the strait of Sincapore (Gover- 
nor's Strait of the French). 

Bintang Island is visited by Chinese and Malay 
trading vessels. The sultan resides at Rhio, on 
the S.W. side of the island. 

Pulo Lingin, under the Equator, is a large 
island with two peaks ; its inhabitants are amongst 
the most cruel of the Malay pirates. 

The island of Banca is separated from Sumatra 
by the Strait of Banca, thirty-four leagues long. 
The island extends in a direction N.W. and S.E., 
in which direction a chain of hills runs through it ; 
one of whose summits, on the north, named Mono- 
pin Hill, and another on the south, named Parme- 
san, are marks for the navigation of the Strait. 
This island, which belongs to the Sultan of 
Palefabang, in Sumatra, is famous throughout 
Asia for its tin mines, which were only discovered 
in 1710, and which afford S00,000lbs. of metal 
annually without any appearance of their diminish- 
ing. The mines are worked by Chinese, who 
deliver the tin to the Sultan of Palembang, and 
who, in his turn, delivers it to the Dutch. The 
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island also affords copper and tuten^ue, and is 
esteemed healthy. The north coast is lined by 
reefs, within which are some good ports, but never 
visited by Europeans. At Rangan, at the west 
end, the Dutch had a small post. 

Lucipera is a small islet in the fair way of the 
feast entrance of the Strait of Banca. 

The island of Billiton lies in the centre of 
the passage between the Sunda and China sea, for 
which we have proposed the name of the Channel 
qf Borneo,* and nearly midway between Banca 
and Borneo. The channel between Banca and 
Billiton is called Gaspar Strait, and that between 
Billiton and Borneo, the Carimata Passage. A 
great number of islands and reefs render the navi- 
gation of these channels perillous. 



The chain of large islands between Sumatra and 
New Guinea are usually included by geographers 
in the denomination of Sunda Isles, from the strait 
of that name, which appears to derive from the 
Sanscrit Sindu> sea, great water or river, and which 
is probably the true ancient name of the internal 
sea, to which we have applied it.t 

The island of Java is separated from the east 
end of Sumatra by the Strait of Sunda, about five 
leagues wide where narrowest. The island is 
$50 leagues long and thirty to fifty broad. Its 
name, according to some, signifies great, while 
others derive it from the Malay, 4jav> the name 

vol. in. 2 b of 
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*i of a grain that grows on it. The Arabs and 
Persians call it Gezira al Malta Rajah, the island 
of the great king. 

Java is traversed by a chain of high mountains 
from east to west, approaching nearest to the 
south coast, and giving rise to innumerable tor- 
rents, which, in the rainy season, inundate all 
the low lands. The greatest elevation of the 
chain is towards the east, and the highest summits 
are on the narrowest part of the island behind 
Cheribon. Several of the mountains are volca- 
noes, of which that named Gete has an eleva- 
tion of 8,000 feet. 

The rivers of Java are inconsiderable, and their 
mouths generally closed by bars against the en- 
trance of any but small vessels. The northern 
coast of the island is, in general, low and consider- 
ed very unhealthy, from the marshes, stagnant 
waters, and thick vegetation, that cover the 
shore. At the distance of some leagues from the 
sea, the climate becomes salubrious and agreeable, 
and the cold increases in ascending from the foot 
of the mountains, until at the country house of 
the governor of Batavia, only six leagues from the 
city, the coolness of the morning and evening 
air renders fires agreeable. The vegetable and 
animal productions are entirely similar to those 
of Sumatra, which we have already minutely 
detailed. The Javanese also resemble the Suma- 
trans in their general character and customs, and 
speak the Malay language, with some modifica- 
tions: The Mahometan doctrine is predominant 

throughout 
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throughout the island; but in the mountains 
there is still said to be found a tribe, who, adhering 
to the original religion, abstain from animal food, 
believing in the metempsychosis. There are also 
found some descendants of an ancient Chinese 
colony, and many ancient Chinese temples are 
scattered over the island. The yellow, colour 
reserved for the habits of the emperor seems also 
to have been adopted from China. 

The island is divided by the Dutch into five 
sovereignties, Bantam, Jacatra, Cheribon, Soosoo- 
hoonam, and the Sultanat ; the four first are depen- 
dant oh the Dutch, and the last is to a certain 
degree under their controling influence. The 
nominal emperor or sultan resides at Soorikarta, 
on the south side of the island, and assumes the 
pompous titles of Prince of Princes, Support of the 
World, &c. &c. &c. The population of the island 
is estimated at two millions. 

The kingdom of Bantam occupies the west 
end of the island. The king is appointed by the 
Dutch, but is always chosen from the royal family. 
Besides a large tribute in pepper, he is bound to 
deliver all the pepper and other commercial objects 
of his dominions to the Dutch alone. 

Bantam, the residence of the king, is on a gulf 
on the north side of the island, near the west end. 
The gulf is filled with uninhabited islands and 
shoals, but has good anchorage for large ships. 
The city is at the head of the gulf, between two 
, branches of a river, which are entirely choked up 
by sand, having only five feet at high water 
2 b 2 springs. 
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springs. The town is composed of scattered dwel- 
lings of b&mboo, interspersed with cocoa-palms 
The palace is within a square fortification of con- 
siderable extent, with regular bastions at the an- 
gles, mounting sixty-six cannon, several of brass, 
but few of them serviceable : they are chiefly of 
Portuguese and English make. The Dutch keep 
a garrison of 150 soldiers in the fort, on pretence 
of doing honour to the King, but in reality to 
guard him as a prisoner, no one of his subjects be- 
ing allowed to enter the palace without the know- 
ledge of the commandant. 

Below the town, nearer to the river's mouth, i* 
the Dutch fort of Speelwyk, mounting forty-eight 
guns, with a garrison of 150 men. 

Subordinate to Bantam is the post of Anjera, 
consisting of a pallisaded fort surrounded by a 
ditch, with four four-pounders, and six or eight 
soldiers ; here ships passing through the Strait of 
Sunda frequently touch for water and provisions. 
The territory of the Bfcy of Lampoon on the east 
end of Sumatra, is also subject to Bantam, and has 
Dutch inferior residents. 

The kingdom of Jacatra succeed* to the east 
of Bantam : its last king was conquered by the 
Dutch in 1619, since when they have governed it 
as sovereigns. 

Batavia, the capital of the Dutch Indian pos- 
sessions, is situated on the river Jacatra, one of 
the largest of the island, which washes the town 
on one side, while a canal insulates it on the • 
other, and answers the purpose of a wet diteh to 
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the works, which consist of a wall twenty feet 
high, built chiefly of coral rock, and flanked by 
twenty-two irregular bastions, with two to three 
pieces of cannon each. Four gates, with draw- 
bridges, form the communications between the 
town and suburbs. The citadel is on the north 
side of the town outside the walls, and has a ram- 
part twenty to twenty-five feet high, and four bas- 
tions. In it are the governor's palace and all the 
public buildings. 

Th§ river, which is navigable for loaded 
lighters to the town, is shut by a barrier of wood 
below the citadel, and lower down is fort Loo, 
mounting six or seven guns pointed towards the 
river's mouth. On the opposite or east bank is 
also a fort, and extensive lines flanked with re- 
doubts, to protect magazines, &c. All the for- 
tifications, however, are incapable of any long 
defence. 

The town is handsomely built, the streets in- 
tersecting each other at right angles, and in the 
middle of each is a canal from thirty to sixty feet 
broad, lined with masonry, and planted on each side 
with tFees. Next the hou&es is a footway six feet 
wide, the outer edge of which is also planted with 
* line of trees ; and between this footway and the 
canal is a road from thirty to sixty feet broad, gra- 
velled for carriages and slaves, the latter being 
forbidden to walk on the footway : thus the streets 
are all from 114 to 210 feet wide, and the town 
contains twenty streets. The canals are crossed 

2 b 3 by 
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by thirty-eight bridges. The places of worship 
are a Calvinist and Lutheran church, a Portu- 
guese, Chinese, and Mahometan temples. The 
population is estimated at 160,000, of which 12 
to 1,500 are Europeans, independent of the re- 
gular military force, 10,000 Chinese, and the rest 
Javanese, Portuguese, and slaves.* 

The regular military force is 1,000 European 
infantry, 200 cavalry, and 8,300 Javanese and 
Madurans. The inhabitants are also formed into 
a militia, consisting of several regiments, each 
commanded by a member of the regency. The 
European inhabitants form two companies of in- 
fantry and a squadron of cavalry. The native 
Christians five companies, the freed slaves one 
company, the Moors one company, the Javanese 
proper three companies, the natives of Bally, 
Macassar, Amboyna, Bouton, Madura, Sumba 
wa, and Suraatrans, one company each, and the 
Chinese five companies, in all twenty-six Com- 
panies. 

The government of the colony is composed af 
a regency, consisting of the governor-general, six 
ordinary counsellors, a director-general of com- 
merce, and nine extraordinary counsellors. The 
governor-general is, however, absolute, for though 

4 

• Tombc, Voyage aux Indes Orientate. Travellers, however, estimate 
the population variously. In 1778, Huyers makes it 486 Europeans, ex- 
elusive of the Company's servants, 23,000 Chinese, 20,000 slaves, in all 
111,000, not reckoning women and children. Another account In 1779 
makes it 173,000, of whom 20,000 were Chinese and 17,000 slaves. 
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he is obliged to consult the council, he is at liberty 
to reject their opinions on his own responsibility. 
Each of the counsellors is charged with the super- 
in tendance of one of the factories in India or the 
other islands, or else presides in one of the depart- 
ments at Batavia. 

The council of justice or judicial court is com* 
posed of members named in Holland, and pre* 
sided by a focal ; this court is independent of the 
regency. The city of Batavia has a municipal 
government composed of one of the members of 
the regency and a number of citizqns. 

The road of Batavia is formed by several small 
islands, which shelter it in both monsoons. On 
Onrust, one of these islands, is the naval arsenal, 
surrounded by fortifications, but none of which 
command the road or the channels into it. On 
Parxnurent island is the naval hospital. 

The kingdom of Cheribon, east of Jacatra, is 
governed by three native princes very little more 
independent than the King of Bantam, the Dutch 
dethroning and banishing them when it suits their 
will and pleasure. 

Cheribon, a large Javanese village, on a river, 
which empties itself by two mouths, both only na- 
vigable at high water for vessels of six feet. The 
Dutch have here a small brick fort with four guns, 
surrounded by a ditch, and garrisoned by seventy 
Europeans. The road of Cheribon is entirely 
open, and has but five fathoms two leagues off. 
At Cheribon is the grandest mosque of the island, 
and near it the Mahometans venerate the tomb of 
2 b 4 x Iba 
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J Z1: Ibn Sheik Mollanah, the apostle of Iskuaism in 
this island* 

East o£ Cheribon is the empire of Soosoohoo* 
nam, which formerly included all the east end of 
die island, but in 1740 the emperor ceded thirty, 
out of fifty-six, of his provinces to the Dutch ; 
who by this cession acquired the whole sea coast 
to the east extremity of the island ; at the same 
time that the nominal emperor and other princes 
bound themselves to deliver all the products of 
their territory to the Dutch company only. 

Tagal is a oative town k of 8,000 inhabitants, 
twelve leagues east of Cheribon, to which succeeds 

Samarang, a Dutch and Indian town, on the 
Great River, o£ 30,000 inhabitants. It is the se* 
cond establishment of the Dutch on the island } 
having a good fort, with several outworks, and a 
garrison of 150 Europeans and 450 natives. The 
road is open, and the depth only three fathoms 
one league off, and five fathoms one league and 
a half. The river carrier out a great quantity of 
mud, which forms banks at its mouth, leaving but 
one channel into it for boats. It is said to be the 
most healthy situation on the north coast. • 

Japara is * small Dutch fort, near which are the 
ruins of an ancient city of tliat name, the capital 
of a kingdom, where is seen a temple of stone, 
of far superior workmanship to any thing pro- 
duced by the Javanese of the present day. 

The fort of Javanna is east of the promontory 
of Japara ; and before it is the island Mandelique, 
the rendezvous of the Borneo pirates. 

The 
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The river of Javanna is one of the largest of 
the north coast, flowing from a large lake, called 
the Inland Sea, and having a depth of twenty 
feet, and a communication, navigable for boats, 
with the river of Samarang. The Dutch fort at 
Javanna is a redoubt with four demi bastions, and 
near it are Javanese and Chinese towns. 

Rembang is a Dutch fort, four leagues east of 
Javanna ; to which succeeds Sidayo, two leagues 
east of Panka Point (the point of Java that forms 
the west entrance of the Strait of Madura, and 
where pilots are usually taken for the strait), a na- 
tive town and Dutch post of half a dozen Euro- 
peans. 

Grassec, in the Strait of Madura, is a small 
Dutch fort, with a town on the beach, inhabited 
by Javanese and Chinese. There is no good 
water nearer to the town than half a league. 

Surabaya, three leagues S.E. of Grassec, and 
one league up a river, is a Dutch fort, of brick, 
with a garrison of 100 Europeans and several 
companies of native troops. The Malay and Chi- 
nese towns are populous, and are on the opposite 
side of the river to the fort; the communication 
by two large wooden bridges. Vessels of 100 tons 
ascend to the town; and here the Dutch build 
the vessels employed in the coasting trade of their 
different eastern settlements, wood being plenty. 
The Surabayans are considered among the best 
of the Javanese seamen, and many of them enter 
on board English country trading vessels ; thert 
has been, however, so many instances of their 

massacreing 
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massacreingthe captains and officers, and running 
away with the ships, that there seems to be much 
danger in receiving them. 

Fassowarang is a Dutch fort on a river navi- 
gable by proas a considerable distance : the fort 
is small but well built, and the Javanese town of 
considerable size. Rice is the chief export ; the 
water is here so shoal, that ships cannot anchor 
nearer than three or four miles to the land. 

Panaroukan is a small Dutch fort of a serjeant 
and three or four Europeans, one mile and a half 
up a river, which empties itself by several 
branches, none of which are accessible even to 
canoes except in the rainy season. 

Banioowangui on a river in the province of 
Balambooang, at the east extremity of the island 
south of Cape Sandana, its N.E. point, is a small 
mud fort encompassed by a ditch, with a large 
Malay and Chinese town ; it is considered extreme- 
ly unhealthy, and is the place oftran spoliation of 
criminals from Batavia, to work in the pepper and 
coifee plantations. 

The south coast of Java being never visited by 
European vessels, is veiy little known. In sailing 
along, it appears very* mountainous and ta be 
beaten by a tremendous surf. Java Head, the S.W. 
point of the . island, is a noted promontory, six 
leagues N.E. of which in the Strait of Sunda is 
Prince's Island (Pulo Seilan and Panetan of the 
natives), often touched at by ships to procure 
wood and water ; it is one league and a half from 
the Java shore, and about six leagues from that of 

Sumatra, 
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Sutnatra; is' low, but with two little hills, five ^ 
leagues in circuit and inhabited by about 200 
Malays, who supply ships with poultry, fruits, and 
fish : the best watering place is on the east end of 
the island. Both shores of the Strait of Sunda 
afford pleasing prospects : the Sumatran shore is 
low, but lofty mountains rise inland and conceal 
their heads in the clouds ; the coast of Java, on 
the contrary, presents a smiling appearance of 
cultivation in the rice grounds and groves of 
cocoa-palms, while the islands Cracatoa and se- 
veral others shoot up in verdant peaks from the 
bosom of the waters. 

The island of Madura is separated from the 
N.E. end of Java by a strait, only half a league 
wide between the opposite shores, but a bank on 
each side reduces the channel to one-fifth of a 
mile with three to four fathoms soft mud. Ma- 
dura is twenty leagues long and eight broad. It is 
governed by a prince tributary to the Dutch, who 
also have taken from him two provinces towards 
the east end of the island, where are situated the 
principal towns of Samanap, Padakassam, and 
Sampan. The residence of the prince, who has the 
title of Fahambana, or Adorable, is at the west 
end of the island and has 8,000 inhabitants ; the 
population of the island is 60,000, it abounds in 
rice and ship-timber, is moderately elevated, and 
the north coast is bold/ 

Pondy Island, four miles from the east end of 
'Madura, is level, nearly round, eighty feet high, 
inhabited and well cultivated j as is Galliou Island 

S.E. 
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S.E. of Pondy. Kangelang is about thirty league* 
farther east, and is a large island of considerable 
height, well inhabited and of a pleasant ap- 
pearance. 

The island of Bally is separated from the east 
end of Java by the Strait of Bally, five leagues 
wide, through which the tides run with great 
rapidity* Bally is twenty leagues long, and is tra- 
versed from N.W. to S.E. by a chain of high hills, 
covered with impenetrable forests and containing 
{nines of gold, iron, and copper. On the east 
side of the island is Gilgil the residence of the 
sultan. The inhabitants are fairer and better made 
than the Javanese, and the slaves of this island 
are esteemed. The women burn themselves with 
their husbands' corpses. 

Lopbock Island, Salamparang of the natives, 
is separated from Bally by the Strait of Lombock, 
in the entrance of which is Banditti Island, and 
though the strait is very narrow there are no 
soundings within a mile of either shore, and the 
depth is sixty to eighty fathoms a cable's length 
off. Lombock is of considerable size with a peak 
8,000 feet high, but the east coast is low with 
plantation* of cocoa-nut palms, a&d on this coast 
is the town of Bally, Loboagee of the ftttive* 
very populous and much frequented tyr Malay 
proas from Celebes, Amboyma, &c. for rice. 
Cattle and fruit of all kinds ate also abradant ; 
and the people are represented 9s very different 
from the generality of Malays, beiqg friendly 
and honest in their dealings with EuwyeMs. 

Sumbawa 
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Sumbawa* Island is east of Lombock, from *" - ^- 
Which it is separated by the Strait of Alass, or 
GiUeese, of the natives, fifteen leagues long, and 
five to six miles broad, where narrowest. Sum** 
bawa is sixty leagues long, eastand west, with 
high irregular mountains running through it ; it fo 
thickly inhabited by friendly Malays, who as weft 
€is the Lombockers speak a language different from 
the common Malay, and write on the leaves of 
the palm-tree with an iron style* The Dutch had 
a post on Biman Bay, on the N.E. side of Sum- 
bawa, chiefly for the purpose of procuring horses, 
a very small but active race of which is abundant 
on the islands east of Java* From this place thfe 
Dutch also procure superior sandal wood, in 
return for opium and India piece goods. 

Goonong Api, or the Burning Mountain, is 
three or four miles from the N;E. end Of Sum- 
bawa, and forms two sharp volcanic peaks* 

Commodo, or Rotten Island, is separated from Cc ^^ 
the east end of Sumbawa by the Strait of Sapy, 
named from a village on the Sumbawa fehone. 
Commodo is a high island well inhabited, with 
several lesser ones near it. 

Mangeray Strait separates the island of Com- M "2T f - 
modo from that of Flores, or Mangeray^t Thfe 
latter is seventy leagues long, and fourteen to 
fifteen broad : at its east end is th* volcanic 

mountain 

• fumbava of the Portuguese, which Lb often erroneously written 
fcrttibaia, in maps. 

f Also called Ende in the old rhurtg. 
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mountain of Lobetobie, and several other 
canoes are seen near these islands. On the 
side of Flores is Larantooca a village, where 
bufialoes, goats, hogs, fowls, and fruits, may be 
procured for gunpowder, balls, glass bottles, and 
cutlery. The island also affords sandal wood, 
bezoar, wax, and ambergris, which the natives 
send in their proas, to Timor, where it is pur- 
chased by the Chinese. Many of the natives of 
Flores are Christians, having been converted by 
Portuguese missionaries. 

Sandal-wood Island, Tjinnana * of the natives, 
which is the Malay name for sandal-wood, is 100 
miles long east and west ; near the west end is a 
volcanic peak visible twenty leagues. The Strait 
of Flores separates the islands of Solor and Serbite 
from Flores ; on Solor the Dutch had a fort named 
Frederick Hendrick, where they collected some 
wax and ambergris. Serbite is little known : to it 
on the east succeed Lombatta, Pantare, and 
Ombay, forming straits of their respective names, 
but little known. Pantare Island is of consi- 
derable size with a volcanic peak. Ombay, or 
Malloom, is sixteen leagues long east and west, 
is high, and from the numerous dwellings seen 
amongst the hills appears to be well inhabited. 
-n***. The island of Timor is eighty leagues lon& 
N.E. and S.W., and twenty broad. A circle of 
low land borders the shore, but at the distance of 

three 

• It would appear that the ancient name of this island is properly 
Sumba. 
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thcee or four leagues commences a mass of lofty ^ 
mountains ; some said to be calcareous, and com- 
posed of sea shells to the height of 800 feet ; 
while others are described as primitive, volcanic^ 
and containing veins of gold. Besides the vege- 
tables common to the Malay islands, which ar6 
here in the greatest profusion and luxuriance, the 
island possesses some species similar to those of 
New Holland, particularly the eucalyptus, and a 
kind of pine proper for masts ; the cinnamon is 
also found in ,the interior. The rocky soil and 
the small quantity of level ground leaves few spots 
fit for the culture of rice, and the inhabitants live 
mostly on fruits. Among" the animals is said to 
be one of the kangaroo genus. 

The sea shores are chiefly occupied by the Ma- 
lay race ; but on the south coast is a race of ne- 
groes, governed by independent rajahs, who per- 
suade their subjects that they are descended from 
alligators. 

The Portuguese, when driven from the Moluc- 
cas, took refuge in Timor, and still occupy a 
portion of the N. W. coast, where they have the 
considerable settlement of Delly, or Dilil, visited 
annually by a ship from Macao. The Dutch esta- 
blished themselves on the S. W. coast of Timor in 
I6l3» and built the fort of Concordia, on the Bay 
of Coupang. This fort is on a rock overhanging 
the water, and is garrisoned by fifty men. A little 
river runs at the foot of the fort, on both sides of 
which is a town, occupied by Chinese and Creoles, 
*f about 150 houses of wood and bamboo, raised 

on 
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on poles, and ooly one story, in consequence of 
the earthquakes to which the island is subject. 

The Bay of Coupang is only safe in the eastern 
monsoon ; during the western, vessels anchoring 
between Timor and Semao, a small island on the 
S.W. 

Rotti Island, separated from Semao by a strait 
two leagues wide, is visited by the Dutch for rice 
and jagree. The inhabitants are painted as robust, 
and leading a most licentious life. Savu Island* 
between Sandalwood and Timor, is eight leagues 
long east and west. % Its natives tatoo their skins like 
the islanders of the Pacific. The Dutch have a 
fort at Timan, on the S.W. side of this island, for 
the purpose of collecting rice. New Savu ia&W. 
of Savu. 

N.E. of Timor we many islands, seldom visit- 
ed by Europeans, and therefore little known; 
they are frequented by Macassar sailing proas. 
The names of the most considerable are, Pulo 
Cambing, with a volcanic peak and bubbling 
sulphurous springs ; Wetter; Dog Island; Pulo 
Babee, or Hog Island ; Pulo Jackee, or Noosa- 
Nessing ; Leetee, a high island, of considerable 
extent, and Moa, abounding in sheep $ DaaimA 
has a volcano and a small Dutch post ; fcerowaj 
Mia Baber, a large high island ; Timor Laut, the 
southernmost large island between Timor and New 
Guinea : it extends N.N.E. and S.S.W. twenty- 
five leagues, is generally high, and is surround- 
ed by many lesser islands. The Keys «» tbfeft 
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large islands, N.N.E. of Timor Laut, and near the 
coast of New Guinea. 

The Arroo Islands are a large cluster, also near 
the coast of New Guinea, and seem to be thickly 
inhabited by Papuas : they are low and covered 
with wood, producing all the fruits and vegetables 
of the Moluccas, and abounding in fowls. These 
islands are frequented by birds of Paradise, which 
it would appear quit the coast of New Guinea in 
the western, or dry monsoon, to seek the more 
humid atmosphere of the sea. The natives con- 
vey these birds, stuffed, to Barida, as well as sago 
and slaves, which latter they procure from the 
coast of New Guinea in predatory incursions. 
The Dutch claim the Arroo islands, and they are 
considered as in the government of Banda, but no 
establishment has been ever formed on them. 



The second grand chain of the Malay Archi- 
pelago comprehends the islands of Bornep, Cele- 
bes, and the Moluccas, included between {nearly) 
the parallels of five degrees of latitude at each side 
of the equator, and between the longitudes of 
110 and 132° E. 

Borneo, if New Holland is raised to the rank Bo ™- 
of a continent, is the largest island in the world, 
being 270 leagues long and 225 broad. Our 
knowledge of it, however, is confined to the 
coasts, for the interior has never been visited by 
any European. In general the coasts are low and 
marshy, covered with wood and intersected by 
rivers. A chain of mountains runs from north to 
* vol. in. 2 c south 
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south approaching close to die eastern coast. Prom 
the crystals contained in them, the Dutch have 
given them the name of the Crystalline mountains ; 
several of them are volcanoes, aik( the island is 
subject to violent earthquakes; diamonds and 
gold are found in the soil. The vegetable pro- 
ductions are similar to those of Sumatra; and 
besides the nutmeg and clove, the trees that give 
the gum dragon and camphire abound, as well as 
the benzoin tree. The animals are elephants, 
tigers, very large wild oxen, wild hogs, and the 
aqimal called by the natives the water deer 
(Cervus Axis) which grows to a great size and 
lives in the marshes. Amongst the monkeys is 
the pongo having the stature of a man, and the 
orang-ootang {Simla Satyrus) % whose resemblance 
to the human species has been much exaggerated ; 
nor are we credulous enough to believe, that this 
animal lights a fire to dress its victuals, and blows 
it into a flame with its mouth. 

The coasts of the island are inhabited by Ma* 
lays of Sumatra, Java, Celebes, and the de- 
scendants of some Arabs; all these tribes are 
Mahometans and are governed by chiefs named 
Sultans. 

Thekingdom of Banjermassing is the best known 
to Europeans and occupies the S.E. of the island. 
On the river of Banjermassing, which is navigable 
for vessels of burden, the Dutch have a pallisaded 
fort, with some bastions and twenty to thirty 
soldiers ; its chief intention is to collect pepper 
and rough diamonds. Near it is the native town of 

Tattas 
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■Tattas, of about 300 houses, mostly built on floats 
in the river. 

On the west coast are the kingdoms of Landak 
and Succadana : the town of the latter name is a 
great trading place, where the Dutch had formerly 
a resident. Pontiana in the same kingdom is fifty 
miles up the principal branch of a large river which 
has several mouths : here the thitch have a strong 
ibrt The richest diamond mines are in the vicinity 
of this place. 

Momparva, sixteen miles up a river crossed by a 
bar, is a considerable trading place, being visited 
by many Chinese junks. Sambas, farther north, is 
also a great Chinese trading place. Borneo, for- 
merly the capital of the whole island, is on the 
N.W. coast and contains 3,000 houses, many of 
which are built on stages in the river. 

The north coast of Borneo is subject to the Sul- 
tan of Sooloo. On the S.E. is Passir, the chief 
trading place of the Buggess or Macassar Malays. 
The English formed an establishment here in 1772, 
but the resident being frightened at some disturb- 
ance among the natives, quitted the place, and no 
attempt has been since made to renew the factory. 

The interior of Borneo is inhabited by a race 
named Biadjoos or Viadhjas,* but who call them- 
<aelves Dayaks and EidaJwm ; they are taller, more 

2 c 2 robust, 



• This name to said to be of Sanscrit derivation, and to signify iava- 
fe*) Iro/n }he same root are derived tl^e names of Batta and Beda* 
tribes of Sumatra and Ceylon. Many other circumstances seem to prove 
the ancient relations between the Malay Archipelago and India. 
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*^". robust, and fairer than the Malays, and still 
more sanguinary and ferocious. Their clothing is 
only a girdle ; they paint the body with various 
figures, and the chiefs draw one or two of their 
front teeth and substitute golden ones. Their 
habitation consists of a single large apartment 
formed of planks, which sometimes contains 100 
persons, and over the entrance they suspend the 
heads of those they have murdered. In order 
to be entitled to take a wife, it is necessary to 
lay the head of an enemy at the feet of the bride* 
and the marriage ceremony consists in smearing 
the man with the blood of a /:ock, and the woman 
with that of a hen. Polygamy is not authorised, 
and when a woman commits adultery, instead of 
revenging the affront on the seducer, the husband 
kills three or. four slaves, whose blood is supposed 
to wash out the stain, and the woman is quit for 
a beating or is divorced. 

When a Biadjoo dies the corpse is kept in a 
coffin until a slave can be purchased to sacrifice, 
and when one is procured the corpse is burned and 
the slave beheaded, after being enjoined fidelity to 
his master in the other world. The Biadjoos seem 
to have no government* Their religion extends to 
the belief in a governing and preserving power, 
to whom they put up prayers and propitiate by 
human sacrifices, and they draw omens from the 
flight of a hawk. 

The Alforezes or Haraforas, another tribe of 
the interior, seem to differ from the Biadjoos 

in 
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in being of a darker colour and in the length of 
their ears. 

Besides the Malays and Biadjoos, there is said 
to exist in the mountains a race of negroes, who 
avoid all communication with the other islanders. 
None of this race, however, have been seen by Eu- 
ropeans. 



A number of small islands, from their proximity, 
naturally attach themselves to Borneo ; and we 
shall therefore notice the most considerable before 
we proceed along the grand chain to the east. 

Balambangan is five leagues N.E. of Tanjong 
Sampan-Mangio,* the north point of Borneo, it is 
about fifteen miles long N.E. and S. W. It has two 
harbours ; one on the north and the other on the 
south. The entrance to the former is embarrassed 
by sand banks but it is very capacious and safe; the 
southernmost can receive a fleet and has four 
fathoms, so close to the shore that a line of battle 
ship may fill her water by means of a hose from 
the land. 

In 1773, the English East India Company pro- 
cured tlie cession of this island, and several dis- 
tricts on the N.E. coast of Borneo, from the King 
of Sooloo, and formed an establishment on the 
island as an emporium of Malay trade $ but in 
1775, the factory was surprised by the Sooloos,who 
put the natives to death, and the Europeans 
escaped to the ships in the harbour. No settle- 

2c8 ment 

t Called Cape Henry in tome charto. 
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ment was again attempted until 1803, when the 
factory was restored, but again soon withdrawn on 
account of the advantage not compensating the 
expense, 

Banguey is about a mile and a half distant from 
Balambangan, is twenty miles long rising to a 
peak on the N.W. ; it affords fresh water from a 
river of some size, but is infested by pirates. 

Cagayan Sooloo is an island twenty miles in 
circuit and of moderate height ; it is dependant 
on Sooloo and is only visited by European ships 
for refreshments. 

The Sooloo Archipelago is composed of a chain 
of islands extending in a N.E. and S.W. direction 
between Borneo and Mindanao. The largest island, 
or Great Sooloo, lies nearly in the middle of the 
chain ; it is ten leagues long and four broad, is 
extremely fertile producing all the tropical fruits, 
and particularly excellent oranges. This island, 
though of so small extent, has wild elephants and 
small deer (Cervus Axis). The sea washes up 
considerable quantities of amber on the shores, 
chiefly towards the end of the westmonsoon ; at 
which period also a large pearl fishery is carried 
on among these islands, the oysters being brought 
up by dredges. The pearls, though inferior to those 
of Ceylon, find a ready sale among the Chinese. 
The island also afford birds' nests, gum copal, and 
tortoiseshell for commerce. The population of 
Sooloo is thought to be 60,000. The residence of 
the Sultan is at Bowan, a town of 6,000 inhabi- 
tants at the N.W. end of the island. Pangattarran, 

the 
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the north western of the Sooloo islands, is long and $ !±T 
tow* without fresh water, but covered with cocoa 
palms ; it is claimed by the Spaniards, as are Tap- 
pool and Seassee, other islands of the archipelago; 
while, on the other hand, it appears that Basilan, off 
the S.W. point of Mindanao, is subject to Sooloo. 



The other islands of any consideration that 
attach to Borneo, are Carimata and Soorootoo in 
the channel of Borneo, and the Natunas and 
Anambas, a number of scattered islands in the 
China Sea, N. W. of the west extremity of Borneo. 



The island of Celebes is of so irregular a shape c ^ u 
that the giving it any precise length or breadth 
would convey no idea of its size. It is formed by 
four peninsulas, enclosing three deep gulfs open 
to the east ; on the west it is separated from Bor- 
neo by the strait ot Macassar, fifteen to forty-five 
leagues wide and 115 leagues long. In general 
this island is covered with mountains, many of 
which are volcanoes in a state of eruption; but the 
coasts present a smiling appearance of perpetual 
verdure and rich cultivation. It has many rivers 
which precipitate themselves down the rocky pre- 
cipices in beautiful cascades. The n orthern penin* 
sula possesses gold mines and some of the moun- 
tains afford copper, iron, crystals, and great 
quantities of sulphur. Earthquakes are frequent, 
particularly in the northern peninsula. 

Among the vegetables is said to be the famous 
2 c 4 upa$ x 
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upas, of which such exaggerated relations Jitv© 
been given, and with whose juice the Celebeans 
poistti their crisses. The nutmeg and clove are in* 
digenous in these islands, but the Dutch have 
endeavoured to extirpate them. The island has 
neither elephants nor tigers, but many wild hogs, 
deer, and it is said elks ; it also possesses buffa- 
loes, small bullocks with humps, goats, and sheep. 
The penetration of the sea into all parts of the 
island by its three great gulfs renders the climate 
salubrious and temperate. 

The inhabitants of Celebes are divided into 

Buggesses and Macassars, and are the bravest of 

the Malay nations ; but their courage is rather a 

momentary desperation than the cool intrepidity 

of reason: hence if their first onset is resisted they 

soon give way. The Buggesses are also the most 

trading of the Malay tribes, visiting all parts of 

the archipelago and even New Holland, to 

gather the biche de mer to sell to the Chinese. 

They are considered by the other Malays as setting 

the ton of fashion in dress. Their general language 

is Malay, but they have also a dialect of their own 

and a peculiar written character from left to right 

The Buggess females far surpass the other Malay 

women in beauty, and their ingenuity in inventing 

new modes of sensuality, causes them to be chosen 

by the other sex, and particularly by Europeans, as 

mistresses ; their jealousy is however alive to the 

slightest trifle, and affronts to their charms are 

usually revenged by a punishment worse than death, 

paused by the administration of poisonous philtres. 

The 
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* TKe Portuguese established themselves in Ge* ^^ 
lebes in 1525, and retained their influence until 
I66O ; when the Dutch, by force and intrigue,, 
succeeded in getting them expelled the island* 
Since this period the native princes have formed 
a kind of confederation, .which is presided by the 
Dutch governor of Macassar. A considerable 
number of Chinese are settled in the trading ports 
of the island. 

The principal place of Celebes is Macassar, on 

the S.W. side of the island, and on a bay fall of 

small islands and sand banks, which, while they 

Tender the entrance difficult, shelter it from all 

winds. Fort Amsterdam is surrounded by a high 

and strong stone wall ; and without it is the town, 

named Vlaardingen, containing about 250 whites 

and 10,000 Chinese and natives. 

. Bonthian and Boelecomba are small Dutch pal- 

ltsaded forts at the south side of the island, and 

on a beautiful bay ; behind which rises a peaked 

mountain, wooded to its summit. From hence the 

Dutch Spice islands are principally supplied with 

rice. The Great Gulf of Boni, also called Bug- 

gess Bay, is formed between the two southern pen- 

insulas of the island. On the west shore is the 

town of Boni, of considerable size, situated on a 

river bearing the classical name of Tempe. Pulo 

Bay, or the Bay of Islands, is the gulf between 

the two peninsulas on the east side of the island ; 

and the Gulf of Goonong-tella, or Tomini, is 

formed by the northern peninsula. In this gulf, 

and 
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and on a river, the Dutch have a small fort; and 
on the N.W. they have the forts of Kemar and 
Manado t chiefly for the purpose of procuring rice 
and other provisions for their more eastern settle- 
ments* 



The islands, which by their proximity attach to 
Celebes, are the Seleyer, a group off the east 
point of Bonthian Bay. They are well inhabited, 
produce large quantities of rice, and the natives 
manufacture much striped blue and white cloth 
from the cotton grown on the island* The Dutch 
have a resident on the largest island. Cambyna, 
Pangasani and Bouton islands lay off die S.E. end 
of Celebes. Cambyna, the westernmost, rises in 
a peak, visible twenty leagues. Pangasani is very 
long and narrow; its north end is low and marshy. 
Bouton is one of the most beautiful of the Malay 
Islands, being highly cultivated, and the surface 
diversified with gentle elevations and' fine plains. 
The principal town isTon an eminence, and is sur* 
rounded by thick walls, and defended by a stone 
fort, in which the sultan resides ; he is an ally of 
the Dutch, but supports his independence in his 
island. Waway, or Weywongy Island, is off the 
north end of Bouton, and of considerable size. 

The four Xulla Islands lie between the Celebes 
and the Moluccas, and are named separately, Xulla- 
bessy, Talyabo, Mangola and Lissamatula. They 
abound in sago and ebony j but their inhabitants arq 

savage 
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savage and treacherous. Near one of them is a 
rock resembling a man, which the natives adore 
as a divinity. 

A chain of islands extends from the N.E. point 
of Celebes to the south point of Mindanao, enclos- 
ing the Sooloo Sea on the east. The principal of 
this chain are Siao and Sangir ; the latter is seven 
leagues long, abounding in fruits, goats and fowls, 
which the natives exchange for brass buttons and 
other trifles, having no idea of money. Among 
the chain are two or three volcanoes in a state of 
Eruption. 



The Moluccas, in the original extent of the 
name, included only five islands, viz. Ternate, Ti- 
dor, Motir, Makian, and Batchian. The word 
Molucca seems to be Arabic, and to signify Royal 
Jslands : each of them being anciently the resi- 
dence of a sovereign. This name is now gene- 
rally given to the archipelago between Celebes* 
and New Guinea, and between Gillolo and Banda. 
It would, perhaps, be more correct to adopt, as a 
general name, that of Spice Islands, and to confine 
the Moluccas to their ancient limits. 

These islands present the evident appearances 
of having undergone some great natural convul* 
sion, being singularly broken, and rising in enor- 
mous peaks from the abysses of the ocean ; most 
of them are also volcanoes either extinct or in 
a state of eruption. Earthquakes are likewise very 
frequent, though seldom violent The nature of 

the 
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the climate, and of the soil, in most of these 
islands, prevent the cultivating any kind of 
grain ; the former being, for one season, a con- 
stant rain, and for the other an uninterrupted 
drought; while the^latter is in general either 
spongy or rocky : hence the staple food erf the 
islanders is derived from the sago palm, which 
nature has given to them in vast profusion, 
as if to compensate for the corn she has denied 
them. The chief riches of these islands however, 
and without which they would never have attracted 
the notice of Europeans, are their nutmegs and 
cloves, which are indigenous in no other region of 
the globe. 

The most remarkable animals are the Babee- 
roussa, or hogdeer, the opossum, the pbalanger, the 
moschus pygmtBus, and the wild hogs and common 
deer. 

Valentyn notices a singular phenomenon in that 
part of the sea usually called the Banda Sea. Be- 
tween June and September, every year, a current 
of white water occupies this part, first appearing 
towards the S.E. near the islands Key and Timor 
Laut, and gradually spreading to the shores of 
Ceram on the north, and of Ombay on the wist, 
beyond which it disappears between Flores and 
Celebes. During the day its colour is that of 
milk, and in the night it emits a light similar to 
that of the horizon : the water which composes ft 
seems to be agitated internally, and while the 
phenomenon lasts the fish disappear from the 
coasts; 
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Bouro, the southwesternmost of the Spice j^ 
Islands, rises abruptly from an unfathomable sea """ 
to a domed elevation that is seen thirty leagues. 
In the interior savages, named Alforezes, inhabit 
the borders of a lake, which appears to be sub- 
ject to periodical increase and diminution, an 
island in it being said to appear and disappear at 
fixed periods. The interior of the island is very 
humid, abounding in springs, and the trees covered 
with moss. The island has buffaloes and deer j 
and among the trees are said to be the teak, the 
iron wood, a green ebony, and the tree that affords 
the cayoo-pooty (white wood) oil, which is chiefly 
prepared in this island. Rice and sago are very 
abundant ; and though fish is not plenty the shores 
are covered with the most beautiful shells. Cajeli, 
the Dutch establishment, is at the bottom of a 
deep bay, on the east side of the island. The forty 
pamed Defence, is in the middle of the town, and 
lias only three or four guns and swivels mounted 
on ruined walls, with a garrison of fifty men. Its 
principal use is to collect the rice and sago of the 
island for Amboyna, on which it is dependent 

The island of Amblau lies off the S.E. end of 
Bouro, at two leagues distance. It is small, and 
has but few inhabitants. 

Ceram is one of the most considerable of the 
Spice Islands, being near sixty leagues long, east 
and west ; and is traversed through its length by 
parallel chains of mountains, whose summits rise 
to the elevation of 8,000 feet. Amongst the rocks 
is found a grey stone capable of resisting the most 
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ardent fteat ; and there are hills of chalk, from 
which descend rivulets whose water is discoloured 
by this substance. The mountains are separated 
by frightful ravines, through which rush impetuous 
torrents, crossed only by the trees which fall from 
the precipices. The villages are often situated on 
terraces cut in the rocks, the ascent being by 
steps. The N.E. coast is covered by forests of the 
casuarina, and the island abounds in the sago 
palm ; and, according to Forrest, possesses the 
nutmeg and clove. Among the birds which swarm 
fa the forests is the cassowary. 

The interior of the island is inhabited by the 
AMbrezes, who are probably its aborigines, and 
have no other connection with the inhabitants of 
the coasts than to procure the iron and salt they 
require in exchange for the products of their 
mountains. They are a stout and strong race, 
and so active that they run down the wild hogs. 
Their clothing is only a bandage of cloth of the 
bark of a- tree round the loins ; their arms, a bam- 
boo sword, and bow and arrows. The qualifica- 
tion for marriage in the men is the production of 
the head of a person whom they have treacherously 
murdered ; nor can they build a new house until 
they have destroyed an enemy. The heads thus 
collected, after being triumphantly exposed in the 
villages, are conveyed to the inmost recesses 6f the 
woods, where their idolatrous rites are performed, 
kid where, says Rumphius, " the devil answer* 
their questions, and often carries away some of 
them, especially children, for three or four months, 

when 
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when he brings them back, after having presented 
them with certain presents." Valentyn gives a 
more rational account of these people, informing 
us that parents deliver their children to the priests 
to be instructed in the religion of the demon they 
worship j and the priests receiving the children in 
the darkest recess of their leafy temples, the 
parents are made to believe that they are sacrificed 
by the dismal screams they hear, and by the bloody 
spears being thrust through the roof of the tem- 
ple. In three or four months, however, they are 
returned to them with presents o£ some Chinese 
copper coins on strings. The principal food of 
the Alfpreze is the wild animals of the woods, 
rats and snakes. They take but one wife, to whom 
they are constant 

The island has several good ports, particularly 
Lahoo, near the S.W. end, where the Dutch had 
formerly a resident ; Sawa, on the north, and 
Wakpo on the N.E. 

The island of Amboyna, the principal of the 
clove islands, lays near the S.W. end of Ceram, 
and is composed of two peninsulas joined by a 
very narrow isthmus, across which the natives drag 
their canoes to go between the south and north 
-aides of the island. The peninsulas enclose a 
large bay on the south, which is the only port of 
the island. 

Both the peninsulas are mountainous. Tlie 
bases of some of the hills are a fine grained 
granite, and many of the rocks are composed <*f 
a tender sohistus, rfose to which is found a *very 

hard 
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9'b**' hard asbestos ; some of the hills are also enchKted 
with sulphur. 

The soil in the low grounds and valleys is 1 ** 
reddish clay mixed with vegetable mould and sand*' 
Numerous rivulets descend from the hills and find 
their way to the sea, and are much swollen in the 
rainy season* 

The south-east monsoon* from May to October. 
at Amboyna, and among the neighbouring islands* 
is the rainy season, and is accompanied by coilst&nf 
thunder* lightning* and frequent storms or whirl- 
winds ; but it is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
rains do not extend to the island of Bouro thoOgh 
only twenty leagues distant from Amboynp, arid 
with an open sea between them : at Bouro* on the 
contrary, the S.E. monsoon brings fair weather. 

The clove tree constitutes the chief value of 
Amboyna ; and the most useful vegetable is the 
sago palm, which affords the chief food of the in- 
habitants: besides* its branches answer the purposes 
of cork to buoy up the fishing nets, &c. and the 
goo, a parasite plant that adheres to its trunk, 3 
made into strong cordage. Coffee and indigo are 
also cultivated, but in small quantity. With Vtv 
lentyn's assertion before us, we dare not attempt 
even a list, much le& a description of the flora of 
Amboyna, for, according to him, " the most la- 
borious exertions of a long life would be insuffi- 
cient to become acquainted with all the trees that 
grow on the lofty mountains and in the extensive 
iuad inpenetrable forests of this island :" nof Wifl 
there appear much exaggeration in this, when it is 
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Iwown.that, w a little cabinet presented to Cosmo "^ 
■III. Grand Duke of Tuscany, was inlaid with 400 , 
sprts pf only the choicest and handsomest woods 
of the island." 

The animals are deer and wild hogs, the flesh 
pf which is almost the only meat eaten. Valentyn 
describes 528 species of fishes found here, and 
most of them peculiar to these seas. Snakes of 
spveral species are very numerous!, as is also the 
lizard tribe, particularly the alligator and guana. 
The domestic animals are so few that their flesh is 
only wen at the, tables of the richest whiter * 

The inhabitants of Amboyna are of three races* 
Amboynese, or Malays, Chinese and Europeans. 
The Ambpynese are much handsomer than the 
more western Malays, and the women in parti* 
jpular, was it not for their complexion, might recall 
the ideas of the females of ancient Greece : nei- 
ther do they " waste their sweetness on the desert 
air/' being, whether married or unmarried, most 
devoted worshippers of the cyprian goddess ; and 
* teeming bride is here sought for in preference, 
$s giving proof of not being cursed with barren-? 
ness. Both men and women clothe themselves 
from head to foot. 

The Amboynese are divided between the^ Ma- 
hometan and Christian religions j the former in- 
troduced by the Arabs, and the latter by the Por? 
tuguese and Dutch ; both these religions are, how- 
ever, tainted with many of their ancient idolatrous 
practices. The Amboynese are immediately gc* 
verned by magistrates of their nation, name<J ifr 
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jahe and 0HBg4a§8» or .old jb6b& 
jtf the ieiaod, whea it la* fell into the h**fe,tif 
tkt Bnghsh (1910), ww 4*000* 4fr**»en >J*08O 
.were Protestants- The Chinese do nofeexeeed* 
-few hundreds; end, besides ft* Dutch* * fenjf 
the des cen da nt of the aufcient Jtoitoigueae Me 
jtill distinguished. The Europe***, «d*mve <jf 
military , are not above 9Q0. ... ! . - Lj:o 

Fort Victoria the chief place of Abe islawfc 
actuated on the eaat side of the great bay $*, is af 
considerable siae, built of brick and aarfraundod 
by a wet ditch, and is, n$it to ftiteVia, the bert 
/orhfication of the Dutch in.ljldfe. ffeetarais 
separated from the fort by a small espjaftada. JBtt 
houses of the Europeans (about fifty) form a 
handsome row, though generally built of wood, 
and but of one story, on account of the earth- 
quakes. The streets occupied by the Amboynesp 
4un at right angles, and are kept very dean. Be- 
sides Victoria there are many small forts on tbfc 
island chiefly intended to awe the natives* 
* The road of Atnboyna is safe at all seasons, and 
the largest ships can anchor within a stone's thai* 
of the wooden jetty at fort Victoria $ the head of 
jthp bay also forms an inner bosun - 

The lesser clove islands subordinate to Aaiboyna 
are the following. Manipa, nearly midway bgcitetf 
Bouro and the east end of Coram } it >higb*a*d 
has a spring, whose water the natives belief gives 
the itch to perjured persons who darp dW*lu*f if. 
.Op the south side of the islands* a fort irf tef 
5>r twelve gups. Kelang % hg# K $Jte w$s* etfdof 
f...* Ceram. 
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Coram* Bulb Bebee, or Hog Island, between *£■" 
Kelaag and Coram. Boooa* ft high rugged island 
trtth several islets round it, close to the N.W. end 
*if Cmnu East of Amboyna are Hantuca* w 
Otaftai wbioh has several warm springs and a fort 
on the wait end; Saparooa, or Honrtnoa, with a 
fort on the sovth. Noosa4ant, a little inland co* 
vered with clove trees, one mile east of Saparooa ; 
whose inhabitants, according to Valentyn, were 
•till, tn 170$, cannibals, and considered the cheek? 
and paint of the hands as the most delicate 
morsel*. Off the east end of Ceram are the islands 
dose together of Kesstog, Ceram*laut, Goram, and 
several ethers. 



- The Banba or Nutmeg islands form a scattered 
group Of ten in an open sea south of Cerato. The 
largest island is named Banda Lantoir, or Great 
Banda : it has the form of a crescent, the coo- 
cave side fading the south, and with Banda Neira 
and Goommg-Api forming the harbour. Great 
Banda is twelve miles long, and about two* miles 
and a half broad \ it rises with a steep ascent to a 
ridge a few hundred feet high, and is entirely cor 
vered with nutmeg trees: the neat houses of the 
planter* scattered near the shore give it a chearfol 
appearance, and near the west end are some forts 
to defend the entrance of the harbour. Banda 
Neira, the seceftd island in ske, contains the chief 
•fettfement^ -consisting of Fort Nassau, a square 
%drki of small dimensions, with a wet ditch } and 

2 p 8 above 
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ttrorertfc*»«B i^ elevation* is the C^ftK^ 
hiiilfc by the Portuguese, a p&ntagoa wiifcy 
towers attlte angles, ana surrqaunded .by a ffgatyj 
with ^allbestjotis, but no ditch, i This island i|> 
two mile* long* »n4 from :three-quarteis to onp 
mile and <a balfbroad. On the no*to ^ xisea 4 tQ f * 
high hill, but on the .souths where axe theiprts ^4 
town, it is level. The town consists afjSft^hfl^f 
of wood, thatched with the leaves, of the ^mo- 
paUn. Goonon^Api, car the JkiwingJ^ 
is, ^ its name denotes, a volcano, 1,940 ij^j^dfo 
rising perpendicularly from the sea o» every side 
except the, 3-E. where k. a small pl^ntaUo^ j^f 
nutmegs*. It is nine miles in circuit* snA & £$P*- 
rated from Neira &y a -narrow channel. Thehajr. 
hour, fogped between these islands and L^ntoir* 
Is fit for the fapgest abipg. JPulo Pisaag^and Puh> 
Capella (Plantain and Ship islands) Jay be&ie tbfc 
£ast entrance of the harbour. Pisang vis thre#-. 
•quarters of a mile long ; is uninhabited, and en- 
tirely covered with cocoa-palms. Pula Carakca is 
a. little uninhabited island,, at the north entrance 
of the channel between Neira and Goonong-Apj. 
JRomngen is a low island four miles east, of Qie# 
$anda; it has no nutmegs, but is covered with 
other fruit trees. 

, PuloAy, or Way, seven, miles west of Goo- 
noug-Api, is, six miles in cirquit, moderately higlj, 
and thickly planted with nutn^e^. Pulo 4 Ro$f 
the westernmost island, is four spiles frQm Pufo 
W^y, . and .about $e size pf the lafter j; it is aw^ 
*f rocfc ppmetf with woq<3, ^png v&c& ^ . th£ 
. \. . ■",.'. cabbie- 
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inhabited/ being only vfclted by fifthfeFtata to taker 
tfartle:; The rufin^ 6f a small fort, aAid to have* 
Been constructed by the English, about the time " 
elf the massacre of Ambpyna, are* seen on it. 
Neither Pulb Way nor Pulo Ron have any bar-. 
tfdtitt.: £ulo Swangy, « Witch Islfcttd, k tfce 
northernlnk>st of the group. \ * : 

The aborigines of-tbeBan<Ja inlands -haying beetr 
dktirpat&I by the IMqh, the only inhabitants are? 
the' whites and their -slaves : , the- former being 
(ih 1795) about 200 and the latter SOOO. *Thtf 
sinall extent arid' entire cultivation >o£ all thestf 
islands butPulo Ron, precludes their- having w$f 
wfld an&nafe. The principal birds are of the par- 
rot tribe, and the crdWned pigeon is also* found, 
here, as well as the bird of this species that disse- 
minates the nutmeg, by swallowing it wliole And 
gorging it : ■ -f 



The isle of Oby seems to be the continuation 
of the chain of XuHa already noticed. The 
Dutch have a small fort on the west end. Far. 
ther north is the island Mya, formerly well hw 
habited, and abounding in clove trees, but Which 
have' been all rooted out, and the inhabitant* 
obliged to quit if by the Dutch. It is of itticU 
dCng height and has a good road: Tyfoa ishendj 
NiW. of it, is low, / 

^"Giltolo, fcf Halamahera, is the largest of'ffie 
opice Islands, and in irregularity of shape resemt 

' " 2d3 bles 
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Me* deletes, being formed of ftmr peninsulas, en* 
dosing three large bays on the east : th£ interior 
of the peninsulas arte occupied by high mountain* 
rising in peaks. It abounds in buffaloes, deer, 
goats, aril wild hogs, and ife well inhabited It is 
said to have nutmeg and dove trees toward* the 
iouth. When Captain Forte* visited It, (177*) 
its dominion was divided between the kings of 
Teraate and Tidor, and consequently under the 
influence Of the Dutch ; at present, however, it 
seems to be governed by several independent 
chiefs. 

North of GiUolo is Che «ilaad Mortay, covered 
with sago trees, but thinly inhabited. 

The Moluccas proper form a chain along the 
wist side of Giliolo* The southernmost and 
largest is Batchian, governed by its sultan, who 
also possesses Oby, Ceraro, and Gor am, but the 
Dutch have a fort on Batchian to prevent the 
cultivation of cloves. Mandnly, S.W. of Batchian, 
has a good harbour, called Bissory. Tawally suc- 
ceeds to the north of Mandoly, to Which succeeds 
the Latta Satia group, on the N. W., of which one 
is of considerable size,, and the rest are a mixture 
of bare rocks and woOdy islets. 

Mtddin contains a large volcano, whose cr» 
ter forms ' a great chasm from its summit to its 
foot Motif is also a great volcano. Tidor is 
Composed of elevated lands, Well watered and 
thickly inhabited. Its sultan possessed a part of 
the ^i.B. side of GiUolo, and claims the sovereignty 
of Waygion, Mysol, and Batten ta. - 

Ternate 
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<fit&Q$^cw, isdbouj; Jen leagi}ek u*car<^; 
jfc .. &4toty reigned over Mackian and Motir,' 
oyep, thft .northern part of Gillolo and Mortay ; 
and to hxpx likewise belongs the N.E. part of 
Celebes, th# islands of Siao, Sangir, and others* 
This prince, according to Valentyn, can raise 
80,000 ^rra^d meiu which, however, does not 
prevent jhis abject sutyection to the Dutch, who** 
Fort Ojcange . \m riot , a garrison of more thrift 
thjres .or 4Q0 men. Ternate rises in mountains 
which lose their heads in the clouds, one of 
which is a volcano in a state of eruption: the 
island abounds . with .springs. There are many 
of the descendants of the Portuguese on this 
island* 

The Salltbabo islands are a group forming 
the link which unites the Moluccas with the 
Philippines, 



Molucca*^ 



. The last And best defined division of the purine.. 
Malay Archipelago is the Philippines, extend- 
ing between the latitudes 5° and 20° N., or 
from Borneo nearly to Formosa ; their number 
j^ve^imatedAtaboye 10,000, but 500 or 6oa.only 
are of any consequence, all the remainder being 
jaerar^cks not half a mile in. circuit 
u , Thea^ islands offer, a , terribly magnificent spec- 
-4$tqle* The mountains which cross them in every 
^direction Ipse, .their heads, in the clouds, while 
their sides are cay^ed with, basal tee, lava, scoria?, 
•rvrr^l ' « b * " and 
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tK'ip^et. and other Volcanic matter, and in many places 
ire seen boiling springs and wells of liquid burn* 
ing sulphur. All these appearances and phenomena 
are the work of extinct volcanoes, of 'those titiftfft* 
ignition, or of fires concealed in the bowels *oftHe- 
earth, which produce frequent and tferrible ofcrtfc* 
quakes. . • --.i • rdti» 

The surface of these islands iB furrowed hj in- 
numerable ravines, and has many l&rgg tracts «f 
marsh and turf and some considerable lakes. ; 

The same variety of seasons is found here a* an 
the coasts of Hindostan, and proceeds from ' a 
similar cause, the chain of mountains that- run 
through the Archipelago from north to sfttitb. 
During the monsoon from May to September the 
rain is continual on the west coasts, and aft the 
plains are transformed into lakes. Violent storms 
sure also experienced at this season ; while towards 
the north and east the winter is serene and.diy. 
The N % E. monsoon in October, however, brings 
similar rains and storms on these coasts. This 
constant humidity of the atmosphere renders 
these islands supereminently fertile, and pre- 
serves a perpetual verdure, not only in the tre*s, 
but on the meadows, which produce a luxuriant 
herbage, and are throughout the year enamelled 
with flowers of the most beautiful tints. • 

The wil4 animals of the Philippines are touk 
feloes, deer, and hogs, in great numbers, and the 
* domestic ones chiefly bullocks and hogs ; the laid 
<*f the latter being used as butter. 

According to tradition these islands wefe aiK 

ciently 
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fcifchify jtatasiessed by a negro race, which, on r {h$ ******** 
invasion of the Malays, fled to the mountains, 
which Lbey stfill inhabit, and are known by the 
various names of Ygorrotes, Finguktnes, Calingas, 
Jt&lone?, &c* They were formerly described a» 
descending from their mountains, massacring the 
other natives they met, and carrying off their 
heads as trophies. At present, however, they 
seem* to trade peaceably with the Spanish subjects. 
They live on wild honey, the flesh of wild beasts, 
and roots: their dress is made of the bark of 
trees, and their cabins composed of branches. 
\ The Indians, or Malays, are divided into many 
nations, the two principal of which are the 
Tagatk, in Luconia, and the Bissoyas, in the 
central islands.* The Tagalls believe themselves 
to be descended from a colony of Bornean Ma- 
lays; The total population of the islands is very 
differently estimated between- 700,000 and three 
millions j and one writer makes the Malay po- 
pulation of Luconia, subject to, the Spaniards, 
One million and a half. 

The island of Luconia, the most considerable of 
the Philippines, has its name from the native word 
Luton (written Ltifon by the Spaniards) the naqne 
i of a kind of pestle used by the natives to free 
their rice from the husk, and Which the first dis- 
coverers took for a war club* The island. is of 
very irregular shape, the southern extremity being 
i forced 

• The.Bistavaa received faun the early Spanish navigators tie name of 
fintadot, front the cuitom of paintiftg their skins. 
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fcnned qf a number of pqniyufcft wtto^t^f* 
great bays, that of Manilla pn the w*st, «ftd v qf 
Lampoon on the east A gtejit, portion qf the 
tract between those hays is, 9Q(3qye&, ^^fet 
lake qf the bay, forty-five league* in dfcfti^ *D& 
which is formed by the waters of Gfty t^^4f 
rive& and rivulets, and empties itself lintp Mapgfe 
bay, by the river Passig. The l^be i% q*viggbj# 
by large boats, and in it is an island Woe league* 
in circuit, which, though very fttfifcu & WW- 
habited. It would appear that the lake .bflfr^ 
communication with some of the vok^ipas U*at 
surround it, its waters being at trams strongly 
impregnated with sulphur, which destroys tta fefee 
There are also many hot springs in its vfcjq^gu. 
The shores of the lake to the feet of the imwpt 
tains are well cultivated, producing abundance oi 
rice, indigo of a superior quality, pepper, qe>co* 
and areca nuts, and logwood* The unculUv^^ed 
plains abound in wild buffaloes, deer, and hog& 

Luconia produces iron, copper, and gold,>e£ 
which the latter only is collected in smaU, 
morsels. , 

The east coast of Luconia is very mountainous 
and little productive, the strong easterly wind*, 
and atmosphere of the sea destroying vegetatifflfe 
The mountains on this side are chiefly occupied 
by tiie natives, who have fled from the Spajuph dp* 
minion. The N.E. point of the isfond is Qsp^ 
Engano, and the N.W. Cape Bojador. 

Manilla, the chief city of the island and of 
the Spanish possessions, is situated near the moirt^; 

' '" "of 
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6f thfe rtti# ftawg, which issues from the lake of 
the Bay, arid which was formerly navigable for 
the largest &h%>s to Manilla, but at present it is 
crossed by a tend bank, with but fifteen feet at 
Kfgfi w*ftk The streets of Manilla are wide and 
Straight : the basement of the houses only are of 
ifoftte, cti which is erected a superstructure of 
wood, put together like the frame of a ship, so as 
to c&tie to the shocks of earthquakes, which are 
almost continual here. The population is chiefly 
Composed of Spanish Creoles, Chinese, and Ma- 
lays, in the proportion of 1,300 Spaniards and 
35,000 Malays. The Chinese who newly arrive, 
and intend to remain, are obliged to get them- 
selves baptised, when they are allowed to marry a 
Malay Christian woman, never bringing their wo- 
men with them, and to carry on the professions of 
afeopkeepers Or mechanics, for they are prohibited 
from being proprietors or cultivators of land. 

The fortifications of Manilla are irregular, 
having been built at different periods, without any 
original plan. The castle is separated from tho 
town by a ditch, ' and is surrounded by a wall 
with outworks : the usual garrison is four to 500 
regular troops, of whom one-third are seldom Eu- 
ropeans* 

The port of Cavita, two leagues from Manilla, 
is sheltered by a point of land on the S.W. ; and 1 
vessels when obliged to quit the road o£ Manilla 
in the S.W. monsoon, find perfect security 
moored blose under the walls of Cavita. This 
town contains about 2000 Spaniards and half* 

cast, 
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cast, ai*l l w 000 Chinese. It has two 

three immenae convents of mooka TheBUckToiw* 1 

contains about 5,000 Malays. 

The royal' naval arsenal is situated on Ifcepowt 
«£the tongue of land that forms the port? - ifr'i* 
strongly fortified and protected by a citadel* 

New Segovia and New Caceres, thfeother towns 
of Luconia, though episcopal cities are insigni- 
ficant ) 

The government of the Philippines is,4odgwiint 
a captain-general sent from Mexico, te ;v whidr 
viceroyalty he is subordinate : his appointment il 
for eight years. I „ . . 

The military force of the colony is about^OQfl^ 
regular troops, mostly American Spaetiardsr^or 
Malays, with a very few European officers j and 
10 to 12,000 militia. 

The naval force stationed at Manilla daring the 
late wars never exceeded four sail of the line* 
five frigates, and some small vessels, with a fl6t91a 
of thirty to sixty gun-boats.. The latter are in- 
tended to cruize against the pirates, but they 
seldom venture out of harbour, and the ships of 
war are badly equipped and not half manned. 

The revenue of the Philippines does not cover 
its expenses, 500,000 dollars being received an* 
nually from Mexico to make up the deficteaty. 
The chief sources of revenue are a eapit&t&Qr 
tax on every Indian between the ages of sixteen 
and sixty of one dollar and a half for every five 
persons, and half a dollar for the church ;. i cat 
pitation of six dollars per annum, paid by every 

Chinese 
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Chintfe established in* the colony, whose num- p ^r^ 
be* 13 estimated at 30,000, but owing to the con- 
nivance of the alcades oiHy 7,000 pay the tax. 
1&G otjterfferancb^s of the irevenue aTe from taxes 
aad customs : the respective products are aa 
follows* 

Revenues* Dollar*. Expenditure. Dollars. 

Capitation of tbc In- 7 570 nnn Civil Government . . 173,50Q 

dlans 3 Militaiy and naval ) |479ona ' 

Chinese 42,000 establishments J W ***»>• 

Tax on Tobacco 690,000 Establishments on 1 20 0(M) 

-r-m-Areca Nat.,.. 40,000 Mindanao.,.. J . ' 

, gpjriti 200,000 Babuyanes 2,000 

-Sports and 7 2fl0000 Clergy 385,000 

Exports J<*W,UW p cn8ion8 30,000 



• Stamps .. 12,000 

Cosk-^bting* 60,000 

1,727,000 



2,082,009 



Between the north end of Luconia and Formosa 
are two clusters of islands, which with Bottol 
Tobago, already noticed, form a chain uniting 
the Philippines and Formosa. The nearest to 
Luconia are the five Babuyane Islands, named 
fyom the largest of them ; they are elevated, fer- 
tile, .but bare of wood, and have only an European 
serjeant and some monks on them. 

Thp Bashee Islands, farther north, were visited 
„-., . . by 

• The Malays of the Philippines are ae much addicted to thia amuse- 
ment as thfcse of the southern inlands, juid the Spaniards licence, the 
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fey Dampier in 1640, who gav^fotir of thwr the 
names of Richmond, Grafton, Monmouth, and 
Orange ; they are covered with verdure, and in* 
habited by Chinese, who cultivate ragBfrtsn* and 
other vegetables, and raise hogs, goatsy «W 
poultry. 

Balhigtang or Richmond Wands, the southern- 
most of the group, are three high peaked and 
uninhabited rocks* Rata* or Monmouth laland i* 
three leagues long, with a high mount atiis n6rth 
extremity. Sabtang, Monmouth Island of Dim* 
pier, is separated from the S.W. point of Ratan 
by a narrow gut ; it is only three mites long. Ba- 
shee and Goat Islands are small, but with cuki. 
rated spots. Grafton Island is small and steep 
to. Bayat or Orange Island is two leagues long, 
elevated, rocky, and barren, without anchoftge* 
The north Bashees are two small high islets. 



The remaining islands of the Philippines form 
three natural subdivisions. First, the central islands, 
whose inhabitants name themselves Bissayas, anigl 
which name has been transferred to the islands. 
The second division contains the chain extend- 
ing between Luconia and Borneo, of' which 
Palawan is the principal j and Mindanao form* 
the third* 

The chief islands of the Bissayas are the fol- 
lowing. Mindoro, twenty-five leagues long and 
fifteen broad, mountainous, covered with wood* 

VelT 
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^weli watered* and dfewwnding -with deer, TAte jm^. 
coasts are alone subjected to Spain.* 

Semar, separated irom Luconia by the Strait of 
St* Benardiao j it is forty-five leagues long, and 
dbaundsinrioe. TheportofPakppa on the north 
is sometimes visited. 

Fanay, about twenty-five leagues long, has vast 
herds of horned cattle, sheep, and horses ; is fruit- 
ful, and affords gold dust 

Negros has this name from the race that prmci- 
paUyi inhabit it j its native name is Buglas : it is 
ibrty-five leagues long and ten broad. It forms a 
province of the Spanish dominion and is chiefly 
valuable for a pearl fishery carried on near it. 
The Malay population subject to Spain is 22,000.' 
- Cebu, twenty-eight leagues long and six broad 
is generally rocky, and its own commercial pro- 
ductions confined to gold dust and ebony; but it 
is the depot for all the products of the Bissayas, 
which are collected here to be transported to Ma- 
nilla : the whole amount, however, does not exceed 
the cargo of one annual brig. The subjected 
Malays of Cebu are 58,000. The little i^le of 
Mactan is only worthy of notice as containing 
the ashes of Magellan. 

Leyte, separated from Samar by the strait of St. 
Juanico, navigable only by small craft, is forty 
leagues longjrad fifteen broad ; it has an esteemed 

, ► breed 

K r ; i ' . \ . ■ : 

{ * f *Thi Freich wished to form ki establishment on tins island under the 
fcfetetqtratttftaf the fat * Choisftol, OidMfie Spanish gomnment-fcitoo*- 
ttraiing against it, the idea was abandoned. 
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82,000. , . i i ..u okpoj - .. 



1 unastfUi* 



Palawan/ the principal tjd^j&jtfcrfftltofa 
cbftio* .* sixty le«g<i<* kmg a«d teoJVQl4: %l«Ni 
pact of it only is subject to 9pm*** Jkfffxtk 
^ony> cacao, logwood, and w#x. . t Tfc* -GWte 
jui*8GS, or Isles of Cases, near its n^r&tifclt^tf 
three small but inhabited islands. The UPpbef.tftf 
natives subjects of. Spam ia P<aJafu*aflp4eitese 
islands is 37,000. ; .. . ; ., _ r .. 



Mindanao, which forms the third division , of 
the Philippines, is next to Luconig in fSitep^ 
having near 300 leagues of circuit, Uu^ 4 s veiy 
irregular, being deeply indented by a gulf, $ncJoped 
by a peninsula on the west. Its name (Magindanaq 
properly) is a compound of Mag* related <*V. ** 
country and dcyiao, a lake, signifying relation* 
living in a country round a lake. , , M 

The interior of the island is occupied, by {qQJjr. 
ridges of mountains separated by plains angl 
covered with forests of teak and pooru Its minei^ 
are little known, but some gold du$t is brought, 
to market and talc is abundant The istatyd) i$ 
profusely watered, containing more than t^gp^ 
navigable rivers, and near the south is aJa^e ££${£, 
leagues in circuit which discharges its watqg b^^ 
large river. The soil is extremely fertile, flXO* 



• In most charts this Island is called Paragon. Ibid Parajiiiqr, ir ifliS? 
fiiiitad in Marc PauTa rdatfcm. . i> \ , k ^ .. M , \u* > :aoiftflI 
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ducing^rieelEind*agohi abundance, and a. species pmwml 
of cinnamon, but inferior to that of Ceylon, is """ 
indigenous. The forests swarm with wild horses, 
bullocks, bufaloes* goats, and hogs. 

- The sea coasts are occupied by Malay Ma- 
hometans, who speak the Bissayan dialect as well 
as the Malay. - In the interior is a race of negroes 
named Harafitras, who have little communication 
1rith the Malays. 

The island is politically divided into three sove- 
reignties. The first, under the sultan, is the most 
considerable and occupies the S.E. portion of the 
island ; his residence is at Selangan on the east 
shore of the Great Illano Bay, and on the 
large river Pelangy, which empties itself by 
two branches, whose mouths are crossed by bars 
with two and three fathoms at high water. The 
town consists of about 200 houses, with a fortified 
palace of the sultan and several wooden castles of 
the datoos or nobles. The passage of the river is 
also defended by a large pallisaded fort with many 
cannon and swivels. A number of Chinese are 
settled here. This is one of the chief residences 
of tiie pirates and where they build their vessels. 

The second sovereignty of the island is the 
Utano country, and is of a feudal nature, befog 
under many chiefs. The third and smallest por- 
tion, chiefly comprehending the sea coasts of the 
western peninsula, is subject to the Spaniards whose 
principal establishment is Samboangan on the S. W. 
extremity of th^ peninsula. It consists of a fort of 
masonry surrounded by a rampart of earth; ita 

vol. in. fi e ordinary 
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rwrry. ordinary garrison is about 150 men ; it seems to 
be of little other use to the Spaniards, than as a 
place of transportation of their convicts from the 
other islands. 

Misarais, the second Spanish establishment, is on 
the north side of the island and has a garrison of 
300 men. Correga, the third and last, is an insig- 
nificant post on the east . • f , 7 
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*The Papua Archipelaoo forms d natiiral divi- 
sion of the Grand Archipelago, being separated on 
the west from the Molucca islands by the channel 
named the Gillolo Passage ; on the south from 
New Holland by Torres 1 Strait J on the north it 
has the Papua Sea } and on the east is separated 
from Polynesia by the sea between the New He- 
brides and the Friendly Islands. This archipelago 
possesses neither horned cattle, horses, or sheep, 
the domestifc animals being confined to hogs ancl 
dogs, and of their wild ones we have scarce any 
knowledge* 

The first islands of this archipelago are West of 
New Guinea, and are in part dependent on the 
Moluccas* Such is Mysol, or Mixoal, fifteen 
leagues east of Ceram, and fourteen leagues long 
east and west ; it has the gdod harbour of Efbe* 
formed by a little island on the south. 

Pulo Popo and Geby are islands of some size 
N.W. of Mysol, and in the Gillolo passage. 

Salwatty and Battanta are populous islands go* 
Verned by their rajahs; the narrow strait that 
separates them is named Pitt's Passage, and has 
100 fathoms depth close to the shores. 

Waygipa, a considerable island, separated from 
2 b 2 the 
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the N.W. extremity of New Guinea by Bougain- 
ville's Strait, and from Battanta by Dampier*s Pas- 
sage. The coast of this island forms a striking 
contrast to those of the neighbouring Moluccas, 
being of a forbidding appearance, compbswd * o£ 
an assemblage of detached mountains, rising ab* 
ruptly from the sea to a great elevation ; the vab 
lies are however fertile, producing a variety of fee 
fruits, particularly cocoa-nuts, shaddocks, papas, 
limes, together with sugar-canes, yams, sweet" 
potatoes, cacao, maize, &c. In the centre of tbei 
-island is a large lake, with many islands in it. 

The woods abound in crowned pheasants, wood- 
hens, and black cockatoos. The animals domes- 
ticated are only hogs, which, as well as poultry are 
abundant The inhabitants go naked, except a 
coarse cloth round the middle; their arms are bows 
and arrows ; their number is vaguely estimated at 
100,000. The two good harbours of Offak and 
Piapis arc visited by Chinese trading vessels. The 
isles Fan are a large cluster north of Waygioo> 
on an extensive coral reef, they abound with 
turtle. 
A««M*»«a. New Guinea, the largest of the Papua islands, 
is situated between the Equator and the 10° of 
south latitude; its length (supposing it to be oae 
island), from Cape Blanco, or of Good Hope, on the 1 
N. W. to Cape Rodney on the S.E. is between 400 
and 500 leagues, and its greatest breadth 130. 

The west part of the island is the best known* 
and there is reason to suppose that the twp penin- 
sulas marked on the charts as forming it, are h* 

reality 
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reality islands separated by very narrow straits/ »-***+ 
The western peninsula forms on the south the 
gulf of Macluer, and on the north, between the 
two peninsulas and the main land, is the great 
gulf of Geelvink, sixty leagues long, and, ac- 
cording to the charts, separated from the south- 
ern gulf west of Cape Walsh by a very narrow 
isthmus; the strong current setting to the north, 
however, experienced by Bougainville in crossing 
this bay renders the existence of a strait probable. 
Before this gulf are the isles Schouten, Djobee, 
and others, which were long considered as part of 
the terra firma. The rest of the north coast, 
discovered by the Spaniards Menezes and Saave- 
dra, and visited by Le Maire, Tasman, Dampieiy 
Carteret, and Bougainville, seems to present an 
unbroken coast lined by a chain of islands ; never- 
theless there are many considerable spaces marked 
on the charts as doubtful Among the eastern 
Schouten's islands * were four volcanoes in erup- 
tion, when the Dutch visited them. The isles Moa 
and Arimoa, further west, present the appearance 
of gardens of cocoa palms. All the islands of the 
north coast appear to be thickly inhabited. 

The south coast is not better known than 

the north. The gulf west of Cape Walsh of 

Cook, is traced in the charts in different man- 

tters j at its head the Dutch place the great rivers 

2 E 3 of 



* Situated between 140* and 145° of longitude. The western Scbonters 
Worn the bay of GeeMnk are In ai/aut 135?. 
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&wn*; f Assassins, and of Reerver, or Return. Kraft* 
Cape Walsh to Cape Rodney, of Edwards, tb& 
knowledge is confined to the space seeir by Ctafk 
in Torf es* Strait, which is low land, and probably 
composed of islands, The coasts of New Guftie* 
?ire generally elevated, and the mountains-rise tcfc 
wards the interior, where they seem as if heaped 
on each other ; and down their sides gr$nd eas* 
pades are seen tumbling at many leagues distance? 
In the western peninsula, the summit of Mount 
Arfak passes the region of the clouds ; and N*E. 
pf the Arroo isles the Dutch charts mark mora- 
tains topped with snow, consequently near 20,009 
feet trigh. The mountains towards the sea are 
thickly covered with wood, and the margin of the 
shore presents a continued forest of cocoa pathos. 
Captain Forrest found the long nutmeg at Dory 
Harbour, on the west peninsula. The trees chiefly 
mentioned by the Dutch are a species of laurel, 
whose aromatic bark, named massoy, is exported ; 
iron-wood, ebony, lingoa, canary, The sea washes 
up large masses of ambergris, and fine pearls are 
also found here. 

The quadrupeds are only wild and domestic 
hogs; but the ornithology is more rich, New 
Guinea being the peculiar country of the elegant 
and romantic bird of paradise, of which there are 
ten species, all clothed with the most bcautiftl 
plumage ; they are either shot with Wonted afc. 
rows, or taken with birdlime or snares, and pre- 
served by smoking with sulphur. Their legs 
being usually but off, gave rise to fh4 idea of tbefr 

wanting 
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VimUng these ipeipbersi aod tbq Cpme^u^it/iek.^J^^ 
ipsepity, pf .their feeing ever on the whig, 4? *&#*: 
food is insects, it is impossible to Keep them aliya 
for any, , th$e. The beautiful crowded pigeo& 
$ame4 igpopoOf is also a native of New Guinea* as 
Wj&U , as the \)TQnzqrw\ngpd pigeon* c 

!,. < 3Phg;greatmass of the population of New Gui : 
k xm&> appears tp bp composed of the true ocecpuc 
negroes,; imned by the Malays* Papuas, i. e. woolly 
faaded. -They are of large stature, robust, of a 
4f ep Waqk, the skin rough, the eyes large, tfye 
rftoutb wide, the nose flat, the hair frizzled ai$ 
wi*y> and, of a shining black, in which respect the$ 
chiefly differ from the African negroes. The wo-j 
jpen have enormous pendant breasts. The whole 
figure of the Papuas is horrible. Tlieir skin is gene- 
rally, disfigured by marks, resembling those of the 
leprosy. They gather their hair on the crown c^ 
the head, in a bunch, sometimes three feet 
rousd, and into which they stick the tail feathers 
©f the bird of paradise, while a great number of 
wild hogs' tusks are hung round their necks : ihey 
perforate the cartilage of the nose, and stick vari- 
ous ornaments in it The women wear a copper 
»ng in the left ear. Their huts are usually built 
on stages, or rafts, on the water, or on posts, 
lijce those of the Malays. The females manufac- 
ture ;fishing«wts, jnats, and earthen pQts,, $nd 
m$% fett. \h$ trees, While, their husbands amupe 
ij^ftelyes, in hui^iflg the wild bpaiv o;r laying 
jBg-est % i the 1^4 of pwadiae. : Their, finjns a^e 
ff**|i& 89^ Impi^ ftn4 arrows* antf Qy?$, qpppe? 
^nijficv. 2 e 4 swords; 
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•words; and Captain Cook observed then* w£* 
tube, from which issued smoke or ire, witfcoot 
any report. Their proas, or canoes, are neatly 
finished, and adorned with elegant sculpture* 

In the interior is said to exist a race evennurt 
savage than the Papuas* named Harq/bras> wta> 
live in the cavities of trees. ^ 

The Chinese still continue their ancient inter- 
coarse with New Guinea, visiting in their jw&s 
the N.W. coast, whose inhabitants they furnish 
with tools and domestic utensils, and receive -in 
exchange ambergris, tortoisesbell, mother of 
pearl shell, pearls, birds 9 nests, and trepan. A 
few adventurers from India have also, of late yean, 
visited the west coast in search of spices. 



North of New Guinea are some scattered small 
islands worthy of notice } such are St David's 
and- Freewill, which, with others to the ea$t and 
west, form along chain nearly on the equator. 
Those named Freewill by Carteret, are inhabited 
by the same race as the islands of the Pacific, apd 
speak the same language, a fact deserving of no- 
tice in the history of the dispersion of the raqes.of 
mankind. 



urn****. ! To New Guinea succeeds New Britain^ which 

wexfe considered as one island until Dampier sailed 

between thfcm. Carteret afterwards diminished 

the supposed size of New Britain, by discovering 

: the insularity of his New Ireland 5 ftidntherfe as 

rv ^ reason 
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.reason to suppose that what still continue to -be **J2**+ 
marked as a united land is a group of islands. ; t 
Near the xjoastthe land is low, but rises to Higfr 
mountains inland, *pme of which appear to be vo&- 
canoes. Dampier staid some time in the harbour 
nairied Port Montagu, on the south coast, where 
he found the country covered with wood, and wqli 
watered by large rivers. The vegetables noticed 
were cocoa palms, allocs, rattans, bamboos, and 
ginger. An animal resembling the dog was the 
only one seerh The bay and rivers abounded jp 
fish, *nd the country appeared to be well peopled 
by Papuas. 

New Ireland was visited by Carteret, who i^j^m. 
discovered its separation from New Britain by a 
channel, named by him St. George. Sailing along 
the south coast for eighty leagues, he observed it 
to be in general elevated. His Gower Harbour is 
the Port Prastin of Bougainville, where the latter 
navigator discovered the pepper plant. Near Car- 
teret Harbour Labillardiere observed mountains 
partly composed of marine substances, and one of 
whose inland summits has an elevation of %6&0 
feet. Here were met the enormous bat named 
vespertilio vampyrus and the bread-fruit tree ? affd 
on Cocoa-nut Island of Carteret, which forms the 
harbour, and which is a mass of calfcaredus lock, r -: • 
* were found the bwrmgttmia specidsa, the pmdanms, 
a species of areca palm, 140 feet high, with avwty 
slender stem; a very large species of s<skmum> the 
teak, and sfcveral gum-trees. The spjjo palm afad 

bastard 
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bastard nutmeg were aJso noticed ^njthM^ye^joC 
this hait>our. ., f ., ., > y) ,; L , 

The natives of New Ireland we, P*pua$* ; They; 
go entirely naked, smearing their fypf^iuidiyre?; 
dering their heads with white jclay;; their •QOKr 
merits are strings of shells and teeth j, tteir aitos 
bows and arrows, spears, clubs, and shields 4 UwijP: 
huts have only an opening to crawl in pn their hpmk; 
and knees. Their canoes, however, are neatly 
formed of a single tree, sometimes 90 feet long* 
and furnished with outriggers. » ,. j 
> ''1 

Duke of York's Island, nearly in the middlp c£, 
St. George's channel, is twenty miles loi^j and the 
eame breadth ; it is level, and the interior c^ysredi 
with large trees. The habitations of the native* 
are ranged close to each other near the beach, t 
amongst groups of cocoa-nut trees. On the, north 
and south sides are some small islands. • 

New Hanover, a considerable ajid elevated 
island, separated from the western extremity o£ 
New Ireland by a passage called Byron's Str&t* 
in which are several islands, one of which, with a 
remarkable peak, is named Byron Island. >/ 

West of New Hanover, eight leagues, is t f{ 
group named Duke of Portland's Islands^ ,,tfcey^ 
are six or seven in number,-five of which are pretty 
large- They exfcend.eight miles, east and weskiWtd 
are] apparently connected by reefs. , 4 Ui ,s 

Sixteen leagues further west are the>Admtf»frjG 
Is&nds, a group of twenty or thirty, socie o^JR^iijb^ 
are xrf considerably size } one of th«»jt^»jl£i)ftc 

cone 
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oon€T of great height The inhabitants ate des- 
cribed as having the skin lighter than the Papuan, 
?Wid features resembling those of Europeans : they 
go quite naked, and are armed with lances, head- 
ed with bits of volcanic glass. 

The Hermit's Island and low isjands of Bou- 
gainville form a long chain west of the Admiralty 
group ; they produce the love apple, and fruits of 
different species of eugenia, good to eat. Tliey 
are inhabited by the same race as the Admiralty 
Islands. 

The following islands are the most considerable 
of those that lay north of New Ireland. 

Prince William Henry's Island, discovered by 
Lieutenant Ball in 1790, is seventy miles in cir- 
cumference, and tolerably elevated, with a high 
paountain named Mount Philip in the centre. It 
Js inhabited and well cultivated. Tench's Island 
is east of Prince William Henry's, and is only 
two miles in circumference j low, covered with 
cocoa-nuts, and inhabited. St John's Island, 
discovered by Le Maire, is large and high, and 
}>ears N.E. seven or eight leagues from Cape St. 
Mary, the east point of New Ireland. Sir Charles 
Hardy's Island of Carteret, ten leagues east of 
St. John's, is large and level. 

South east of New Guinea is a considerable 
and well defined archipelago, discovered by 
Bougainville, and named Isles of Louisiade. It is 
composed of many islands, surrounded by reefs/ 
abd inhabited by two distinct races, one as black 
' as 
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*"!£?• ** ^ negroes of Guinea, and the other mud* 
tighter : both go entirely naked and armed with 
bucklers, and clubs of serpentine ; and they use 
nets for fishing. The cocoa and areca palm are 
abundant, and from the perfume brought by the 
land wind, it is supposed they possess some 
smelling trees. 



East of the Louisiade Archipelago and S.E. 
of New Ireland, a large chain of islands extends 
N.W. and S.E., which are now generally ad- 
mitted to be the Solomon? $ islands discovered by 
Mendana in 1568. Their rediscovery is due to 
two French navigators, Surville and Bougain- 
ville j the former in 1776 sailed along the north 
coasts, to which, supposing it to be a connected 
land, he gave the name of Terre des Arascides, or 
of Assassins, from being attacked by the natives. 
The year before Bougainville had visited the 
N.W. part of this chain, and named two of the 
islands Bougainville and Bouka, the latter from a 
word frequently repeated by the natives, and 
which appears to be the island named Premiere 
Vue, or First Sight, by Surville, and the Lord 
Anson's Island of Carteret In 1788 Lieutenant 
Shortiand of the English navy sailed along the 
south side of these islands, which he named New 
Georgia, not knowing, as it appears, of the prior ' 
c&coveries of the French ; and the Port Choiseul 
of Bouganville is his Indian Bay. 
In combining the scattered notions Of these 

islands 
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islands to be found in the ancient and modern *jE2. #i 
descriptions, the following are the most certain 
results : the archipelago of Solomon is composed 
of the following islands from N. W. to S.E. Bouka, 
or Lord Anson's Island j Simbon, of Shortland, 
probably Malay ta of Mendana, the strait between 
them, was named both by Bougainville and Short- 
land after themselves; but the former navigator 
passed through it without seeing the group 
named Treasury Islands by the kitten Isabella 
Island of Mendana, the largest of the chain ; 
Gnadal Canal \ San Christoval, the south eastern, 
near which is the isle of Contrarieties of Surville. 
A number of other islands have also been identi- 
fied with those named by Mendana. 

These islands are generally elevated, and the 
summit of Mount Lammas of Shortland is thought 
to equal the Peak of Teneriffe ; it is on the island 
Guadalcanal of Mendana. Their general fertility 
is denoted by the lofty trees that cover them 
to the summits of the mountains. Amongst their 
vegetables are noticed the bread fruit, and brab 
palm, and many species of trees affording aroma- 
tic gums. Fowls are abundant, and they seem 
tQ have hogs and dogs. 

The natives of Port Praslin, as described by 
Surville* in no respect differ in appearance from 
those of New Guinea : they are equally savage - 
as those of New Ireland, and even Bougainville Jtt^ 
posea those of Port Choiseul to be cannibals, frtfm 
having observed among them a human jaw-bone^ 
with the: fled* on it h&lf roasted. Surville's people 
<. . , were 
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**££'* were also of the same opinion from observing 

™ them have necklaces and bracelets of teeth, which 

they supposed to be human. The native seised 

by this latter navigator, however, denied the 

custom, with every mark of abhorrence. . ' : 

Their canoes are formed of a single tree, and 
without outriggers, elegantly carved, and thfey 
usually join two together. From the account? 
teceived by Surville from the native, it appear* 
they were continually at war, and that their pii* 
soners became the slaves of their conquerors.* 
A plurality of wives is permitted. They are go-* 
verned by a king, whose authority is unlimited, 
and whose revenue consists in a part of the prcv 
duce of the fishing and hunting of his subjects; 
If one of them should chance to walk in his sha* 
clow, he is punished with death, unless he cair 
purchase a pardon. 

Like all other savages they are superstitious^ 
and believe that the dead return to the earth to 
converse with their friends, and to inform them 
where are the best fishing spots, and to announce 
to them future events. They hold their physi- 
cians, who are all old men, in great respect. 

Girls are betrothed in their infancy, and reside 
in the houses of their future husbands* father, till 
of an age to be married. 

The dead bodies of the rich are placed on a 
scaffold, underneath which is a pit. When the flesh 
is sepatated from the bones and falls into this pit 
it is covered, and a shed or monument built over* 
It i the bones are collected and thrown into a com- 
mon 
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fnon burying place. The pit for achUd is usually *£™£* 
ornamented with flowers. — 

' Their canoes are navigated to the neighbouring 
islands by the assistance of the stars, of which 
they know a considerable number. It would 
appear even, that they have occasional commu- 
nication with some of the more eastern islands in 
the Pacific, for Surville's r^tive asserted, that hia 
father often visited a nation of a much lighter 
complexion thart that of his countrymen, and 
that he brought from it fine cloth, covered Wifcb 
designs . <■ 

r They chew the betel, prepared in the same 
manner as to the westward, and with it use the 
winter, bark. They light their huts at night 
with a resin which exudes from a tree bearing 
a nut like the almond (probably the kanary) * 

which produces an agreeable odour in burning. 
They are unacquainted with metals, their im- 
plements being made of stone. 

There are many islands to the north and east of 

Solomon's Islands, which, from their proxijnity and 

the similarity of their natives and productions, may 

Jbe considered as forming part of the chain : to the 

north are, 

The nine islands of Carteret (probably Ohang 
Java of Dampier). They are about fifteen 
leagues east of Sir Charles Hardy's Island, and 
extend fifteen leagues N.W. by W. and $.E. by 
1$. } one only is of considerable size, the rest 
being very $mall and low ; but they are all thickly 

inhabited* . * 

Four 
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Four islands, of Shortland, are twenty leagues 
north of Bougainville's Strait, and are probably 
those named Green Islands by Le Maire in l6l6. 

Lord Howe's group, a considerable cluster, 
thirty-two of which were counted in 1791, were 
probably seen by Le Maire, though he mentions 
but thirteen. 

Gower Island of Carteret is fourteen tfcitek in 
circumference, and is low and level : the^^Mft 
ride is surrounded by a reef, and has uti atichtf- 
age* but boats may land : probably Isle InaO&Ub^ 
or Unexpected, of Surville. "V ■■* 

Carteret and Simpson Island, ten leagues south 
of Gower Island ; the former is five leagues lug 
and .tolerably high. Simpson's is two leagues 
east of it, seven miles long and three brood. ~- * 
. Stewart's Group, discovered by Captain Htmter 
in 179l» are five islands, probably seen by lie 
Maire in 1616. •' 

Smith's Sirius and Shanks Islands, discovered 
by Lieutenant Ball in 1790, are north of the 
easternmost of the Solomon's Islands. , , 

The isles Hunter, Pitt, and Bellona of Cag* 
tain Hunter, form a small detached groupr south 
#f Solomon's Islands. ^u 
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NEW kOLLANI>. 



n< It would be rifeither instructive nor amusitig td 
jteutfer into a discussion of the question, whether 
the vast country harried New Holland by tfep 
Dvitch /shpuld be cohsidefred as a continent,^ qv $3 
the greatest island of the globe, and equally tir§- 
etome would it be to analyse the propriety of .the 
Raines of Australia, Notasia, Terra Australia, &c* 
rwhjcih' have been proposed as more appropriate 
than that of New Holland for this vast region* 
t Although the Portuguese and Spaniards had 
discovered this land near a century before the 
visits of the Dutch, it is to th6 latter; that we owe 
khe first positive knowledge of it ; rind this know^ 
iedge was confined to the north And w£st coast, 
Until Captain Cook traced its feastern side with aft 
accuracy that left Kttle to be pferfortned by bis sud- 
*essdrsi Since the voyage of this great navigator, 
the separation of Van Diemen's land has been 
ascertained by the enterprising Bass, and the 
Voyages of D'Entrecastaux* Baudin, and Flinders, 
have completed the outline of th6 coasts. 

The eastern coast, or New SoOth Wales, 
Commences at Cdpe York, in 10|° south latitude, 
fcnd terminates at Wilson's Promontory in Bass's 
Strait, in 39. 00* including an extent of 700 

vol* in* 2 f leagues* 
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leagues. A chain of mountains appears tp nip 
parallel to this coast, through its whole kngil^ 
whose bases are from ten to thirty leagues flora 
the sea. Until very recently all attempts to pasp 
this natural barrier have been unsuccessful. It 
has, however, at last been overcome, and inst^d 
of the sandy deserts or the inland seas with whicji 
conjecture had occupied the interior, jbe dis- 
covery of beautiful meadows, watered by con- 
siderable rivers and by chains of ponds, has giv^i 
to the colonists new prospects of extension apfl 
riches. / 

The coasts towards the south are in general 
elevated and covered with lofty trees. Tow^r^ 
the north they are lower, bordered with man- 
grove swamps and lined with a labyrinth (^ islets 
and coral reefs. The Blue Mountains which rise 
Tbehind the seat of the colony, at the distance qf 
thirty miles, arc a mixture of primitive %nd se- 
condary rocks, and have not yet been discovers*! 
to contain any metal. 

The rivers which empty themselves on the e$$ 
coast are few and of no magnitude iq proportipp 
to the extent of the country. The Hawkesijufy, 
which is the most considerable, empties it^df 
into Broken Bay, north of Port Jackson, W$ 
though deeply encased, it often overflows, and ^ 
several times swept away the buildings $nd qy& 
magazines on its banks. 

At Port Jackson the climate is nearly simifcrjto 
tliat of the C^pe of Good Hope. Ip, D c ecem|^r 
the heat is greatest, the thermpjii^^.sq^q^^ 
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rising' to 114/ and the grass has been Known to 
take fire spontaneously. Short intervals of N.W. 
wind sometimes bring a degree of suffocating 
heat, equal to the scirocco or kamsin, while at 
others, masses of ice eight inches long fall as hail. 
Tremendous storms, attended with thunder and 
lightning, have also occasionally occurred, and 
a shock of an earthquake was experienced in 
1801. The climate is nevertheless extremely^ 
healthy, and in July and August, the winter of 
this hemisphere, the coolness of the air is in- 
vigorating and pleasant. 

~' The principal trees met throughout New Hol- 
land are the eucalyptus, or gum tree, of various 
kinds, and the tasuarina* or beef wood of the 
colonists of Port Jackson. With the exception 
of some bad roots and a few berries, nature 
seems to have denied this vast country any species 
of alimentary vegetable, but all those of Eu- 
rope and many of the tropics have been intro- 
duced into the colony. The native dog excepted, 
all the quadrupeds discovered in New Holland 
approach the didelphus genus, by the pouch or 
sdfck formed of the skin of the belly, and in which 
their young take shelter when alarmed. The 
largest of these animals is the kangaroo, which 
grows to the length of five feet. A lesser species, 
named Brush kangaroo, is the size of the hare ; 
and the little animal named kangaroo rat is only 
the bulk 6f the animal that serves to designate it 
The ivontat is the si2e of a turnspit dog, and has 
sotfife resemblance to the bean The tachyglossus 
- - - 2 f 2 has 
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fcm tlto %«rfe ofutiW pwctopfee of Afirn»( smitk* 
«aj»net of feeding of the enfeeaiter of America* 
£i^ amphibkais mdb, ornitkoruiaui mm a wry 
singular animal* having the jaws) of a quadraped 
terminated by the biU of a duck, the fcttt w«M**l 
and with claws* and from the absaiice of breast* 
in the female, it is supposed to be ovipdrdue^ it ii 
«bottt sixteen inches long and lives? in fresh watei 
ponds. The flying opossum has its nam* fiawi 
tfce long leaps it takes frbm tree to taree^ and wh&l 
it i9i enabled to do by the skin which uoititfs ^ttotf 
fefe and hind legs on each side of the b<^dy- Th# 
native dog is of the jackal species, and never bdrks^ 
though it follows tie native, it is not ta in* eiK 
tjfeely domesticated. iii.lv/ 

, The birds, which are particularly deserving' 
nteatiotv are ^be cassowary or emu; the metuwk 
superba, a pheasant which unites the bfeaUties of 
i^e bird of paradise and the peacock. Ataoftg> 
Ufa parrot ; tribe are many beautiful species, art* 
particularly the large white and the black cockatoo! 
A^W^tic birds are numerous, and among then* at* 
agigafltic jfeliean, some new species of geese ami 
d^cks, and the black swan, which is met in *as*i 
nmn^ew towards the south. The other burds are- 
tt}<* bfowa e^gl?, several species of falcons, crowa^t 
b^g^sbe^, buptards, pigeons of several species// 
q&wb, curlew*, heroiw, &c. • ^uwJ 

J^artte au4 snakes are met in abuftdanedj anrft 
swarms of wi^g^d insects . darken die air, fiartkitv 
laj-Jy m9tfe3,i!pf^hich:tbe varpetyiatendjesto ibirfw 
v/Ti^ flAQfbof ,1^ «dfi 

* ; . - ■ i t genou$ 
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gdntfwr population irfqllem Htillimdiiwfr ^ ffe* 

grand stock of Oceanic Negroes,* fe&v&go the hd* 

friealed hut not woolly, the tkam fetfc, riostril* large* 

ftieptft >jeqDrmousiy / wide; lips thick, and eyfci 

kaWo!w/$ i the teeth are wlike and even, the 1 eight 

*2&reutefy quick* uthe iiflnbs disproportionatly slfen^ 

dec* deubtl«^' inMtrwtiieir miserable nourishment* 

tot some ttie complexion is as black as the African 

Negro*, while-others are nearer a copper colour; 

Thtfir/ thick* huafay beards, and the bones and 

pe^ds tiieytj stick rn their nos^s, give the men x 

h^Ttlble appearance, which is not improved by" 

the! daubing their faces with red or white clays; 

and anointing their hodies with stinking fish oil,' 

which collecting the dust, forms a crust of filth r 

t^ftt defies the sting of the musquito. Although 

they mem at times to feel very sensibly the ctrik 

liness of the air, they have no idea of' any other 

ojaafcki/ig than a few skins of dogs or opossums 

sewed together with which they cover their shoal* 

dera* *ttd which- are only used by thfe men, the 

women going entirely naked. In every otbe* 

rtepeet . the New Hollanders seem to be the pefo- 

pie. under the sun who have made the' le&st pro-t 

gross in civilization, The food of thoee who itii 

habit the coasts is confined to the fob- they fcttike 

with t^eir spears or which their women take ^fth 

hook and line, and to the shelUfisb, they de&fcht 

flora the racks at low^ water ; m occasional dead 

wbaleial^.thatdrh^efrasho^aifoikk theii^ ^ftASt!,' 

which they never quit uritil it Islall'devdfarfedf 

TTtoae sritoiintobtolfce 

em f ^ > 2 r 3 opossums 
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mod other animals they ewertch, a* 
iriW honey* lizianfe, and worms. 
. Their hots are composed of bmnches of tm% 
shaped Kke an oven, the fire-place before the 
opening; while the smoke and ordures remain* in- 
side, and here they sleep pell-mell with their koaep 
to their months. Their canoes are of bark tied 
at the ends and extended by. cross sticks. Their 
weapons are spears pointed with bones of animal* 
or fish, or with bits of spar, clubs and bucklers 
of bark. Their implements are a stone adacb 
their fishing-hooks of pearl-shell, and their lines 
pf the inner bark of a tree. 
. Their societies consist of tribes of twenty to 
thirty individuals, who are distinguished bygthe 
word gal added to the name of the district they 
occupy ; thus Botany Bay is called Gwca> and 
its tribe Gwea-gaL Polygamy is general* and 
the manner of procuring a wife is unparalleled in 
brutality. The man who fancies a girl watches un- 
til he finds her unprotected by any of her tribe, 
when he fells her to the ground with his club> 
and drags her bleeding and senseless to his hut, 
where the marriage is consummated in a manner 
too disgusting for description; and she after, 
wards follows him as his wife, without the smallest 
idea of escaping from the frequent repetition of the 
most barbarous treatment. . 

Among their singular customs is that of depriv# 
ing the women of the two first joints of the little 
finger of the left hand. One tribe has also/ the 
right of extracting a front tooth from *he young 

. ^ men 
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ttfen taf otjier tribes; vmk recently wome* haw 
been met with in the interior, with but one &jre, 
being deprived of the other as it would appear ich 
*entionally. 

1 The New Hollander's ideas of a future state 
extend to the belief, that after death they return, 
to the clouds, from whence they originally dropped, 
an idea also found amongst the Alforezes of Ceram. 
They are the slaves of superstition, believing in 
magic, witchcraft, and spectres j hence they will 
*iot approach a grave. They also draw omens 
from falling stars, and have charms against thun- 
der and lightning. The young people are buried, 
but warriors past the middle age are burned. The 
horrible' custom also prevails of burying the suck- 
ling infant with its mother, and the foetus is often 
destroyed in the womb; both which practices 
doubtless arise from the difficulty of rearing chil-' 
4ren. Nevertheless these savages are not entirely 
devoid of the feelings of human beings : they 
have been seen to weep over the graves of their 
fyiends or relations ; they shew a high respect 
for old age; and they have not that irresistable 
propensity to thieving which marks the islanders 
of the Pacific. 

The language of the tribes that inhabit the co- 
lony is sonorous and not disagreeable to the ear, 
but those who live both to the north and south' 
have dialects radically different from each other, 
and from any known language. 

About half a dozen of these savages only haye 

shewed any inclination to industry, one of them 

2p4 having 
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HxtihgVtfHk of *iur acnes cuiirwrted, oaai t tAfe 
^ta'fe&vtagoa board tfo'famling venels tof.feh* 

I^On^ I: . •• !f - S ,'.-,; . a? 4l 

"" ■ ■ ■ '<•' Mil'* '-'M 

. i 

After, the separation pf the British* Amerifcin 
Colonies, England was at a loss ( where to serid 
those criminals whom the law did not condemn 
to capital punishments, or whose sentence the 
sovereign mitigated, and whom it was neither 
expedient nor humane to keep shut up in the 
prisons of the country. * The west coast of Africa, 
between Cape Negro and the Cape of Good Hope, 
was first thought of for this purpose, but on the 
recommendation of Sir Joseph Banks, New South 
Wales was fixed upon, and in 1788 the fleet with 
the persons intended to found the settlement ar- 
rived at Botany Bay j but this place being found 
ineligible, the Governor Philip made choice of 
Port Jackson, twelve miles farther north, which 
had been seen and named, but not examined by 
Captain Cook, and the infant town received the 
name of Sydney. Although in its infancy the 
colony had to contend against great difficulties, arisr 
Jng from the necessity of procuring every species 
of provision from England, and above all fr<H& 
the evil habits of the colonists^ and latterly frco* 
Vh$ dissensions amongst the chief persons form- 
ing its • government, nevertheless such is thte 
force of th£ innate principle of man to better his 
Condition, that in spight of every obstacle, thte 
<dlony lias always advanced, and has at last be 7 
frome nearly independent of the mother country 
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ftktlke necessaries of lifts rite jknpffwsmeirtftff 
frideed Btirprising, rwhen : it.ja uecellected ilj^l v^ 
the arrival of the first colonists it did not po&r 
sess one single object of those noticed in the fol- 
lowing statement of its cultivation and live stock 
in i809>. • ' ; ^ 

ground in cultivation 7,000 acres of wheat, 



3,500 


of maize, 


530 


of barley, 


100 


of bats, 


100 


of pease and 




beans 


800 


of potatoes * 


13 


of turnips 


554 


of orchard attd 




garden 


34 


of flax, hemp, 




and hops L ' 


12,127 


■ i 



The prices of the articles of vegetable fpod 
were 

s. d. s< d* 

Wheat, per bushel 12 Strawberries, pr qt 1 
Maize .......... 50 Mulberries ..•.*. 1 Q 

Oats. ;*, 4 6 Gape goosberries. » I Q 

Potatoes, per cwt* 10 Native currants* . ♦ 1 9 

Otrions 20 Mushrooms * # 

^Turnips, per bunch 4 Frepch beans . ., , . f 

Carrots...**. -.*. 6 Pease , > l ( 9 

Lemon* 
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Lemons, per doz. . 6< Water melons, each fr 

Peaches... 2 Musk melons ... . 1» 

Apples 2 Cucumbeis .*.*.. 01 

Pfeaw SO Artichokes* 0<j 

Quinces 2 Pumpkins ....... 06 

Apricots r. 10 Cauliflowers*.... 06 

Figs... 3 Cabbages. 08 

Besides these objects, the following are more o* 
less plenty: oranges, raspberries, grapes, plums, 
almonds, pomegranates, limes, shaddocks, citrons, 
pineapples, nectarines, and guavas ; spinach, 
beet-root, lettuces, radishes, horse~raddish» sam* 
phire* water-cresses, celery, endive, and other 
Sallad herbs. * 

The Kve stock of the colony consisted of 1,000 
horses and mares, 10,000 head of horned cattle,* 
83,000 sheep, 12,000 goats, 20,000 hogs. Beef, 
mutton, and lamb, at the same period, were one 
shilling and three-pence per lb. and pork one shil- 
ling. Turkeys, each, ten shillings, geese eight 
shillings, ducks four shillings, fowls two shillings 
and sixpence, wild ducks two shillings, teal one 
dulling and three-pence, rabbits four shillings, 
pigeons, each, one shilling and three-pence, eggs 
one shilling and six-pence per dozen, butter six 

shilling* 

• On tic fint establishment of the colony a bun and a few cows had 
strayed from their pasture and were sought after in rain until 17$5, whejt, 
they were discovered at a- considerable distance from the sett fed part «f 
the colony, and greatly increased. A general and strict prohibition wat 
immediately issued against their destruction'; in consequence, they hafe 
since continued to multiply, and will in time probably osmsrnm, tfrsj 
country. 
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shillings per lb*, milk one shilling per quart Fish 
is extremely abundant, as well as oysters ai*4 
lobsters. , 

. The .manufactures of the colony, as may be sup* 
poled, are confined to the coarsest objects forths 
consumption of the lower class: they are blankets 
and rugs of the wool of the colony, linen from 
its hemp introduced from Europe, leather tanned 
by an indigenous bark, coarse earthen-ware, salt* 
and been 

In 1811, the colonial shipping consisted of twen- 
ty-nine vessels, from 14 to 186 tons, chiefly em? 
ployed in conveying coals from Coal River, corn 
from the Hawkesbury and George's River, an4 
sealing among the islands in Bass's Strait. 

The population of the colony in 1809 was 
9,356, of whom upwards of 6,000 supported them* 
selves, and the remainder were fed and cloathed 
at the public expense. 

Port Jackson is an excellent harbour, entered 
between two high steep heads, and penetrating 
many miles, forming upwards of 100 coves. The 
only danger is a ledge of rocks across the entrance 
leaving a channel on each side* with four fathom* 
depth. Sydney Town is composed of several goo4 
houses of stone and brick, of the officers of govern- 
ment and chief free settlers ; the habitations of 
the lower class are of wood, plaistered. The pub- 
lic buildings are a church, barracks, a jail, or- 
phan school, a stone-bridge over a little creek 
which receives a small run of fresh water, and the 
gmrenjaaeni-bouse, 

4 Thc> 
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The out settlements immediately dependent op 
Sydney are Paramatta at the he«wl of t^e.b^i##f£ 
consisting of barracks, agovernm^nt-houaf,c^^m^ 
and jail, with a street of dwellingrhouse*. , jfcjpfa 
Greenhills or Hawkesbury, on the banks of t^ 
l^iver of this name, consists of a large grapaj^i cfi 
brick, and a number of wooden d\vellingrhous^3t| 
An establishment was found in 1805 9^ <-rft?|f 
River, in Port Hunter, north of Port Jack$0J?*j 
which received the name of King's Town. ^ n 

The topography of New Holland, after tyjci^g^ 
leave of the colony of Port Jackson, offers litti^ 
more than a barren nomenclature. Commenfing^ 
at Cape York, which forms the south side of Eq ?? 
deavour Strait of Cook, the coast trends S.E. 't^ 
Cape Flattery, and then S.S.E. to Magnetic 4 
Island. South of Cape Flattery is Endeavour J^j- 2 
ver, where Captain Cook observed alligators and 
oysters of an enormous size. The natives baked t 
their victuals in holes in the ground. From Mag- 
netic Island, named from the vacillation of the 
needle near it, the coast again takes a S.E. di* . 
rection, to the Great Bay of Inlets of Cook, be- 
fore which are many islands ; and from the lati- 
tude of 17° to 23° a chain of coral reefs defends 
the coast from the attacks of the sea,' and ham 
been named by Captain Flinders Barrier Reqfs* 
In Jjroad Sound the tide rises thirty or thirty-fiy^ 
feet. No fresh water was found on its shores a^jl 
this necessary object is only found in stagnan^j 
pools in Shoal-water Bay, where Captain Flindefs 
observed pummice stone washed up on the shore. 

At 
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At ^Pdrt BBwen tit 1 this navigator the ihbre was 
found covered with a species of pine fit fbr masti^ 
Keppel My of Cook, under the tropic, divides 
intid matiy branches, but is filled with mud banks, 
ahd ills! shores are composed of mangrove swamps." 
rt has a communication with Port Curtis, five : 
lea^iiie^ further south, by a channel insulating the 
latid 'of J Cape Capricorn of Cook. Port Curtis has 
bd^rett fehores, covered with loose stones : the trees 
are manjgrove, eucalyptus, and casuarina. The 
eastern direction of the coast ends at Sandy Cape, 
tfife siuth point of Hervey Bay, where the huts of b 
tfte natives were observed by Cook to be con- 
structed with more solidity than to the south, 
GftasS-house ,Bay was named from several hills 
behind it resembling those edifices. It receives 
*6me rivers, considerable in comparison with the 
scanty rills met on all the rest of the coast to the 
nt>rth j and pummice stone was found on its shores. 

From Point Lookout the coast takes a direc- 
tion to the west of south, and has no place of 
shelter to Port Stephens, where commences the 
immediate territory of the colony of Port Jackson, 
named Cumberland County. Port Stephens 
0Faca-aba of the natives) is full of shoals, and 
only fit for small craft. Port Hunter (Yohaaba ', 
of the natives) is fit for small ships, and receives 
a rivet, on whose banks are many veins of coals, ; 
as^elf as on an island before it. Broken Bay is a 
laf£6 expanse of water, dividing into maijy 

" Ji j * branches, f 
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branches, and reoormg Ac river HSwfaSbrity; 
the most considerable of New Holland : it if *njt- 
vigaMe to the settlement at the Green HHIs, ninety 
miles from the sea ; but about twehre mSesaborvt 
this its bed is crossed bra bar of rocks. 

Sooth of Port Jackson the coast has beexttftf- 
irately explored, and found to possess the ftBoW- 
ing places in succession. Botany Bay, tfeift 
named by Sir Joseph Banks, from die great Ta- 
riety of plants found on its shores : it is* largfc 
expanse c€ water, but so filled by banfe as t* 
afford no anchorage for ships, except exposed "ib 
the sea. Its shores are also in many places 
swampy. It receives George's River, of conswte- 
rable size, on which are some farms, whose pW- 
duce is sent by sea to Sydney. ' 

Port Hacking (Deeban of the natives) is only 
fit for small craft ; it receives some small streams. 
Shoal Haven, as its name denotes, is unfit for ves- 
sels of any size ; and Jervis Bay, though with 
sufficient depth, is open to the sea. Barmouth 
Creek is a snug little port, whose entrance ia 
crossed by a bar with only eight feet at high water. 
Twofold Bay is the most commodious of this co&ftfc 
affording good shelter to small ships. 

From Cape Howe the coast takes an abrupt 
westerly direction, trending about S.W. to Wikorfs 
Promontory, in Bass's Strait. w This promontory, 
which is the south point of New Holland, is a 
vast mass of granite, joined to the continent by a 
narrow low isthmus. Between it and Cape Howe 

the 
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4}fe Apr « presents an unbroken continuity of w&te 

sandy beach* * 

. . On the south coast of New Holland, in Qass'* 
Strait, are Western Port and Port Philip. The 
former, discovered by Base, has since been exam- 
ined by Baudin, and found to contain two islands 
tpstead of. one. It is a large basin, fit for the x^ 
ception of ships of burden. 

Port Phillip, discovered by lieutenant Grant, is 
entered front a large bay, to which the English 
jiavigatar gave the name of King, and the French 
t^at of Talleyrand. From an entrance only half 
a mile wide, Port Phillip expands to a basin 1<50 
miles in circuit Its shores are in general mode- 
rately elevated and sandy, but covered with wood, 
particularly the casuarina* Except a small river 
which it receives, it is almost totally destitute of 
fresh water, and hence the intention of forming 
an restabtishiqent here was abandoned. 

From Cape Albany Otway QCape Marengo of 
the French) the west point of Bass's Strait, the 
coast takes a -direction to the north of west. The 
whole extent, from the 130° of longitude to 
Bass's Strait, was visited nearly at the same time 
by Captain Flinders and Baudin, the French na- 
vigator. The French, pretending a priority of 
.discovery, have given this land the name of Tferre 
de Napoleon ; and to all its gulfs, promontories, 
and islands have assigned those of the usurper's 
^family, or of their friends and patrons.* 

Front 

, • When the first volume of this work was seat to the press, the relatiom 
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irom Cape Bridgewater (Montaigne) to til* 
Gulf of St. Vincent (Bay Josephine) 4Jie eoasfc^l 
composed of sandy cliffs, ami frightfully barren; 
though the number of smokes observed on k by 
the French navigators would seem to iiidiqatc r i* 
being well inhabited. The Gulf of St Vincent is 
thirty leagues deep and eight to ten broad ; befp*;e 
it is Kangaroo Island, of considerable size, and 
abounding in kangaroos, some weighing. 12.3 
pounds. It is covered with wood, and seems to 
have a good soil, but is without fresh water. 

Spencer's Gulf (Gulf Bonaparte) is separated 

from that of St. Vincent by a peninsula named 

York by Captain Flinders, and Cambaceres by. the 

J 'rench : it is seventy leagues deep and tea to 

<4~~* twenty- 

* »r r*]n 

'•f the voyage of Captain Flinders had not heen published. It appears that 

,hi» researches commenced at the 8.W. point of New Iftrtliwio^ VJCcFfc 

,*ajUd Cape J*eeunrin, and were carried on al«n# &cri*h**&&f* l tmff 

into the Gulf of Carpentaria, from whence he proceeded for refreshments 

'to Timor; and from this island, after looking in rain for the *ffrjte Mm, 

returned to Cape Leeuwin without examining any part of tj^ p M f, ^^t * 

0(\ his return to Port Jackson his ship, the Inoettigator, being fipwd so 

decayed as to be unfit to prosecute the intended researches, wasTTmfemn- 

: t4, andCaffcun Flinders and his crew embarked on toafifcfcfetNej&i 

ship Porpoise to return to England ; but the vessel was Wflked °WW t f* 

'iutof 'New Holland, from whence Captain F. returned man openVofafo 

<JbrfcJ«**oo\ and the crew were subsequently taken off fh& ftfrl>y9$Nji 

tpmjhavcoteny. ., tv 't 0Q& Oi 

The examination of Captain Baudin included the west and urnST* coast 

#<MK>1k>&Mt, on which latter he did not nrrNe irrittfltfe »W %&&, 

W2,i~ If hi^Cajtfain.^udfsrs |C0mmenced his* e ^a^aU^J ^ v C^ 

Leeuwin the 7th December, 1801.. The English navigator,, ha«, jUjere- 

&n y ' \h* indubitable ^clatin to priority of discbfcif. f \Vy ; *tlve$^UU 

to the principal points on the south coast, as useful Jn the perusal or 0* 
f^aHons^rhetwnroyages/- rT1 '• , - ^ rrfSST f STiff 

l.. : .. :ii f/c vUs tt j:j! t :v /-jo. ti>icj ?*tr/ £ lo9tfiJ 
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twenty-five broad, and terminates in a mangrove 
swamp. Near the entrance of the gulf, on the 
west shore, is Port Lincoln (Champagny) an ex- 
cellent harbour, formed by three basins, whose 
entrance is covered by an island ; its shores are 
elevated and clothed with wood, but it is without 
running water $ this article is, however, to be pro- 
cured by digging wells. Off Cape Catastrophe 
(Cape Brun) is the little archipelago of Neptune 
Islands (La Place) which may be seen ten leagues. 
Before Anxious Bay (Louis Bay) are several 
islands, of which the largest is named Flinder9 
(Josephine). The base of this island is granite, 
with a calcareous summit, and between these two 
a stratum of sand stone, twenty feet thick. The 
same formation of granite and calcareous rock 
,pko generally pervades the archipelago of Nityjgt 
- two dusters of islands, near the he*d o£ the gutf t 
formed by tfre curvature of the 8*W* coast of Ntiftr 
Holland, named by Captaia Flinders the Qmtt 
AustnUm Bight. 

The coast which forms the t*re& stare, c£jfc 
Aa&aiim Bight was discovered by Nt$*% im 
1687. Rom the head of the bight to the lotfg(- 
•faide 108° it is composed of sandy cliffs* from 400 
to 600 feet high, forming a level platform* wjtfc 
may few trees, And beyoad which iolaud aothing 
is visible from the sea* Odi this singular Bne df 
clifik, Captaiuiliftdeifobierv^ lc tb»t tibe jequ*. 
lity <£ elevfctioiH and the ^dently ^akweous rm 
tiire, seem to bespeak it to have begu thft ^fewtoj 
line of a vast coral rpef> which is always more ele- 

vol. in, 8 e vated 
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rated than the interior part* From the giadodl 

subsiding of the sea, or perhaps by a sudden coo- 
vukion of nature, this bank may have attained fts 
prese nt height above the surface of the am; andn 
on this supposition, together with the ftct of no 
hUl or elevation being seen within it, it rffaf he J 
presumed that in that direction there is cither a low 
sandy plain, or the bank may be a barrier separat- 
ing the external from an internal sea/' Towards 
•the west extremity of the clifly bank some craggy 
hills are seen inland; and here commence* * a 
chain of scattered islands, extending to thewesti; 
4a the 121?, named by d'Entrecastaux AftSri^ei , 
( de* Recherche, and whose formation is granite,.; 
with quartz and feldtspath, mixed with micat^ 
towards theb&&, with horizontal calcareous sfrate/ 
.without shells, at the top. The coast is eitherlo^f \ 
And sandy, or formed of sandy downs* Behind 
the Lucky Bay of Flinders is a fresh water Wce> 
a mile in extent, communicating with thesed by**;: 
rivulet. The coast continues low and sandy, with 
some intervals of barren hills,* apparently gmiliie, 
to King George the Third's Sound of Vancet* tfer£ , 
King George the Third's Sound isf'a largo gul£ 
\vith two good ports. The shores Ate compOBAtiflf 
perpendicular cliffs, or sand hills, behind which, ** 5 
the interior, rise high mbuntaihg, whose whkeartl 
elevated summits resefnble vast edifices iq <mifes$. s 
and that named Mount' Gardner lias thetappear-* , 
ance of being a volcano!, On sortie of -the promts , [ > 
tories perfect eotal is fotm<U at the height ^i«#fl| s? 
feet above the sea* Spots of chalky &6il, giPQ&teii - 

- quartz, 
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NEW HOLLAND. A 4M * 

jptaertz, and marsh covered wfth an fofc^ #ft$ 
-are found here- • 

The &W. part^f New Holland is named itrthe ■*****+ 
maps* Leeuwin, or lion's Land, from the Dutch 
ship that first visited it in 1660. Gape Xeeuwin is 
the 1 S*W. point df New Holland. The Bay de 
Oeographe has marshy shores and salt lagoons, but 
not&esh water. Here the savages seemed to have 
fortned regular plantations of trees, possibly fof 
religions purposes*, . ^ 

Tbe»dancLa£ Edels comprehends the middle df iw^f"*- 
.the *wes* coast. Swan River, in S%° 4t, was a&» 
^cendetbty the Frenqh twenty leagues, and found 
to run through at low country, traversed by calca- 
reous strata^ and covered with large eucalyptus 
A noise, which appeared to be that of a great ani- 
maJ, was heard from among the reeds in the rivef; 
4uid it is worthy of Temark that Dandier found 
the skeleton <tf a hippopotamus hear ftis Sharks 
Bay. ' North of Swan River the coast is mod£. 
♦ratfely elevated, without fresh water, and lined witfi 
islands and reels ; among which are Rottennest 
Island and Houtman's Abrdhos. The ants here 
build great hills resembling cabins. ' '* 

fBiidracht, or Concord Land, extends along the e****u«. 
nofrthcim part of the- west coast, under the tropic. 
, HFhe Shark V Bay of Dampier is surrounded l b$ 
sandy shores, but wooded. Dampier mentions 
seeing rhere rabbits with very shofr t jfprd legs, evi- 
dently the kangaroo; J T?he French natural tett dfc 
seftted that these 1 codsts are covered ^rith petnfi^l 
sheila, and <totvtJi«.incrustatitfna cukare&grtifods 

2 q 2 formed 
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formed with such astonishing rapidity, that eret* 
tbe excrements ef animals were covered %vitfa 
diem. The peninsula of Peron divides Sfaaark*s 
Bay into two gulfs, both forming good roads, 
but devoid of fresh water. ^ 

DeWitt'sLand inckides aH the N^W.partof N«*w 
Holland, and is the least explored. Tbe points wen 
by Dampier are composed of sandy downs, with fe 
trees (doubtless the Casuarhta) and no water. 'Hie 
savages were observed to have lost toco of the front 
teeth. Cape Murat of the French is the Cape Wil- 
liam of the Dutch. South of it is a little river, and 
on the north a gulf twenty leagues wide with 
many islands. Capes Poivre, Malouet, and Du- 
fiuy* in 20£° form a great promontory, between 
which and Rosemary Island, one of the archipelago 
of Dampier, the coast is entirely unexplored. 
<Betwee& the longitudes ot 110*>^3»*%ft 
least ^straight and little etafeteAtf 'Wm§^% 
*he archipelago Forre*ttere, one vki^^Kdk 
jttuneADepuch, k exposed of bksd^ 1 cott6&. 
The banks -of the Geograpbe are 4ty&tm& 
and divide Bedout is twenty levies firafaP^ftfc 
ijamtl i > 'tivd odT 

About the 121° there is an opening not ex- 
amined, twenty-six leagues in breadth;- from 
whence the coast extends to the N.W. and north. 
It is not certain whether Cape Missiessy in 1$- 
12', and Cape Villaret in 18° l^, are on an island 
or the continent From Cape Huygeiis in 17° 
38', the coast lays north. Near the cape hi3m- 
theaume island* of considerable size. North of 
tau*i^ £ '* ? Cape 
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C^PfB Bartfylet, in, ,1^, J0'* » an unexamined 
opening i; pef o m$tick<W& &m islands Lacepede 
^d Ganj^tr From Gape Bqrd« to Cape Rhuhere, 
j^* ^5«i, 0v tiv5 ^04|st lajs .N.^ laatliout auy ap- 
pearance of opening. Jn tibia extent is isife 
£d£]eMp9.*ft beyond which ia 0* archipelago 
^pap^r^ .p^^ato® the roost sterile and fese> 
gnjai appearance, ,as> if inoAMgtatne had tumbled 
|pp m^ ^y^W, un other mountains, their white 
Jll^frW&W '^W^ or, vast cube*: < theyar* 

^W^Pty*******- •■''■ -' 

bn jFr^^pf Rhjulii^ toGape Van Dienaen, fa II? 

jjftr'ttgftjGpast fonasftrgpeat gulf to the &£.< and 
j^Iajq^ of fJ^T^ terminates at the latter Gap* 
j. Thailand, of Atnheim extends from Cape 
yanv-JP^en 1 to the galf of Carpentaria, la 
Jjfap,jP>ie,men's Bay on this coast, the se* is ' said 
tO;be.occafiona% luminous, and from hence tHfe 
phenomenon probably spreads into the Bands sea, 
as abjeady noticed. Further east the Dutch 
.charts marj: Difficult Bay* which receives -the 
River Speolfc and before which is Crocodle 
Wand* 

The Gulf of Carpentaria in the old Dutch 
charts present* such a number of rivers, -that it 
wa*t generally considered as receiving ahpaott) <att 
l^,,fre^i waters of New Holland. Captain 
^jnders, who failed entirely Boundrifc found (that 
«# po/l tf &W i:WWrt'*WW basJabgRetftt- 
^e^bgftm.tbp e^9aj^ a thatJr^Ke*e8fi» ge- 
jafipfa n^:jearce7here ; tbai> etfenmi^tbe #«t 
Tjpa^flte^es^aWejfg the gtdfrj»im«knsiry 
wcD & e 3 elevated 
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elevated and lined by chains' of cdnafteraife 
islands, while the eastern coast presents a Con- 
tinuity of very low sandy shores, * entirely frde 
from islands. The principal trees are tfc^ 
eucalyptus and camarincu 

The first considerable bay on the west shofe & 
that of Araheim, before which are the Wessefe 
and EngHsh Company's Islands, composed of 
sterile hills, but with vallies, through which run 
streams of fresh water, and in which are found 
the wild nutmeg and cabbage palm. These 
islands are visited by Malay proas from Timdr Mid 
Macassar to procure trepang. Groot Island, of 
the Dutch charts, named Busching by the Ger- 
man geographers, is before Iimmen's Bight 
Sir Edward Pellew's Islands, farther south, aboorid 
in the cabbage palm and kangaroos; and Wd- 
lesley's Group, the last towards the head of 
the gulf, are frequented by innumerable green 
turtle. 

The natives seen by Captain Flinders in the 
Gulf, differed in no respect from those of Fort 
Jackson, except in having lost two of the^pper 
front teeth, and in being circumcised. A curious 
fact in the history of these savages, unless it is 
supposed that they have adopted this practi c e 
from the Mahometan Malays who visit the grft 
which is not, however, probable* The caaoes of 
these people are composed of strips of hark, 
whose edges overlay each other and are sowed 
together. 

O J the west coast of New Holland are 
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d^pgers, of which, though certainly existing, ttye 
situations are still unascertained : such are the 
Tyral rocks between 19^° and 21° of latitude, 
and Cloatcs Island, in about 22° ; and between 
Timor and New Holland is a dangerous reef, in 
about 11° of latitude, and longitude 122°. 

s*~, - >tt ■■ ! ? - - i . 

; llj " / ' '" ' VAN'DIEMEN'S LAND." 

, } Y^n JJ^njen's Land is separated from New 
Jtjpll^jd. |by t Bass's Strait, thirty leagues wide. 
J^n fyf fasten entrance is a group of islands, 
named after Captain Furneaux, the companipn of 
JCoolf; tty^passjage between them and Van Die- 
tj3£p'& Land being named Banks 9 Strait. . These' 
jsl^ncLs are entirely composed of an opaque quartz $ 
tfhqy produce tlie eucalyptus and other trees, an4 
abound ip kangaroos and seals, and the womat ia 
also found on them. 

In the western entrance of the strait are King 
and Hunter's Islands ; the former of considerable 
$ij?g, and much frequented by the seal hunters frqm 
Port Ja<?kson v The other islands in tfcje §trait are 
barren rocks. 

j Van Diemen's Land is seventy-five leagues 
Jpng, east and west, and sixty leagues broad. The 
Jfac^of the country is finely diversified with hil|§ 
.Aju} allies, , and well watered with river^ a^d 
Itftfp* , Mftny , of th# promontories, particularly 
on the south, are cqjnposed of basaltic cplumns, 
^^et^es.pgl^ ?t M^ers g£om>e4 i ^hilfe jth§ 
f - . .. 2 g 4 mountains 
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mountains are principally calcareous with shells 
und on some of their aides veins of coals h 
bfeen found. Ja generaL the mountains are 
covered with forests of lofty trees, in which the 
eucalyptus predominates, and grofcra to an enor- 
mous size. The kangaroos here imrrow in the 
terth IHee rabbit* $ the lido(W/«e3b atoimdsfritai 
£he islaqds and rocks ; and tlie black swaiv * ild 
geese and duck*, cover the bays. The climate, 
.38 may be expected, is colder than that of New 
.South Wales* the snow remaining on the summits 
<tf the mountains in May ; nevertheless, the N. W, 
winds bring with them the same burning heat as at 
Pbrt Jackson, 

According to the French narigaftoj*, thanoa- 

/torts ; of VianDieinen's Land differ entirely from 

those of New - Holland, and iave -a gmaiiiim, 

semblance to those of Ne^f C^dofiia, liOFbdir 

hair k woc|ly mid tfwir '^dqin « Uib. piytiUidl^ ^rfy 

daric, but its blackness is increase* ^rufibittgtit 

with charcoal powder Some of thefcr w«cfe jAq 

tbeenred to be tatooed and' to have tfceir- f :ta|ir 

ftqwderpd with ochre. They go entirely ntdcfeti, 

fmd in every other respect are *s *at*g$ **^e 

; New Hollanders* ! ^irl^f 

V i Tfce nqrt^ const of Van DiemehV i^o*/is 

£erien% bwren and jnhospi&bfe. The 4 envtaps 

pf Port Dalryibple^ howevefry are Tsovered fekh 

; file fbreste and luxuriant herbagk ^Ebi$ ^brt 

- is «fai th&; moiitk of * cansfteMty# *$W£ittMpd 

ihe $aaiarv which its formed «byitwvi:ttBtoms t 

fatted the north :f»d| sbuth ^j^9w|tiiiJ^fflllea 

'i-.:f-.? 3dJi;zuilbn^ f mJ>al t baid$n3iuriiKii 
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a chain of lakes, being bounded on" each side by 
hills, which alternately approach and recede. It 
is navigable for vessels of 15(1 tons up to the 
^to<rtiot*ofnthe< mfceretisi sifuitedvtte 

-raw settletfieflkof' Lauoeestam. * '• rfhous 
O'lf SomeepeBteg* <i* At west coast appeal toe be 
rth* taootfa dfrivfcrt, but have not been ^pierced. 
hi > /Ott tte^tatfc icosM, the River Derwent empti* 
,?tantf infctilhe Storm Bay of Tatmany and ea it 
via/th* s*tti*reeato of .Hobert, founded in lAftte; 
g bittai e eu rfrhkh and Lannoestan, on the Tanufr, 
f W Ot>mi«ttnicrtkra hn been opened by land quite 
lihuottgto the island- 
New South Wales being within the limitl ofclSe 
rifiaat India Company'* charter, private indraduals 
rraeteiatewiicted trailing between it and Engfauid, 
•^md >ar ^Wp >th* infringed this prohibition ahd 
iibrt4ightn«aigo,of aeal oil to London, was; aeised 
vby> the Company's erfftcers : hence the/ oBiy&ufev 
oikNa open to tfwfccokwy are China and indirf ,&dm 
o4fce latter two or three ships generally atiros Avery 
i p*an, ,^ith India and Bnrepe gooda, fiar wUeh 
,f*hfry receive bills en Enghtfnh The Krrimpqrt 
oifthif* that take out oonioets, afeoneairyotftngi- 

vestments from England, and the Soiibrslfea 
erwftaids, f ,beth American and EngliAprfreqOently 
grfWt/interiPort. AuA&on to t*6t r and ta^fernffi^e 
djefl land / akins* collected IgK jtin; iafaU ittfoftw. 
)'i3]he.icttlly ctfhe^cofhmerc^ 
iVyoft«es3e^a6tildJne64af the dm«fo^wiifch& ma- 
^rpn&itunedjiifti) tomnst article* of uafaifitt ndte. 

J*: J»id tweiriy^^ Jfedteoa 

n&taoJEngland, India, and from the whale fisheries. 

Norfolk 
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Norfolk Island, 1000 tmfea e*st of H*v £&i~ 
land, is five leagues in circuit ; it was discovered 
and named by Captain Cook in 1774,' at yhich 
time it was uninhabited, but the soil beiijg fertile 
an establishment was formed on it iron) Port 
Jackson in 1788. It was covered with lofty trees 
of the pine species, and creeping vines, and 
abounded with the New Zealand flax. Almost 
the whole island was cleared and jcultivaied, pro* 
during wheat, sugar-cane, and all the fruits and 
vegetables carried from Port Jackson* but having 
no harbour, nor even any safe landing place, 
being lined by coral reefs, with m viofent^rf, . 
and being of no utility to tbecolotiy* it wa* ej»- 
cuated in 1806* v,. f ^ 

, Lord Howe's Island . discovered by Iieuteuant 
Ball, is about three leagues in circuit, rising, to 
two hills on the S.E. that may be seen twenty 
leagues : quantities of: pmnmioe-stone were ob- 
served on it j it has no fresh water ; its vegetables 
are cabbage palms, mangrove, bamboo, and se- 
veral small plants j large pigeons, paroquets, and 
other land birds were met on it ; and it is fre- 
quented by great numbers of green turtle* Tbefe 
is anchorage and landing on the S.W. side within 
a reef. Three leagues from the S,E. side of t^e 
island is a conical rock, named Ball's Pyramids aqd 
other rocks are scattered in the vitality- f ,S£r 
Charles/ Middle ton's Island of ShorUafld, i$ £JX 
leagues long, N.N^W. and $«§«& apd; j^wp* 
elevated peak. An ea*teiwMer$hpM , Jayp, $tf$y 
feaguesS-W. oftheirfaad. / i > : ,, ^ [fh,;* 
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. COMMERCE 

OF 
' * f* ' ■ t 

; ; THE INDIAN SEAS. 

■' * ■ * 

1 ' Tn the following notices of the Commerce of 
the Indian Seas, we shall confine ourselves to ge- 
neralities, which can alone be interesting to the 
gteat majority of readers, and we shall also give 
the results in round lacks of rupees, which the 
reader can easily convert into pounds sterling, the 
lack being nearly s£ 11,000. 

It is also proper to premise, that the East-India 
Company finding the trade between England and 
India quite sufficient to employ its trading capital, 
have for many years entirely relinquished that 
from port to port in India, or what is called the 
country trade, to private merchants residing in 
India. The coasting trade is almost exclusively 
ih the hands of natives, whose various singularly 
constructed vessels are named dows, doneys, 
dingys, trankeys, patemars, &c. With fespect 
'to the trade betweenf England and India, it was 
entirely prohibited to any but the Company and 
its officers until 1793, when on the rthewal of the 

Company's 
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Company's charter for twenty years, individuals 
were allowed to participate in the trade, under 
certain circumstances ; and on the late renewal oi 
the charter, it was permitted to private individuals 
to trade direct from any port of the British islands 
to places within the limits of the Company's 
charter, under certain regulations, and to import 
India merchandize into such ports of England as 
shall be deemed fit by his Majesty's council. The 
(exclusive trade to China is, by the same Act of 
Parliament, continued in the East-India Company, 
By ancient custom, the commanders and officers 
of the Company's ships are permitted to occupy a 
certain tonnage in their respective ships, an<Tt1ie 
investments they carry out and bring home consti. 
tute what is called privilege trade. 



> .i'/'ii; 



BAST COAST OP AFRICA, , .,* A 

When the Portuguese doubled the Cape of Good 
&6pe, they found the Arabs established on the 
east coast of Africa, carrying on a regulated , apd 
considerable trade, in their own vessels, witb In-, 
dia, ^and exchanging their gold-dust for the jnanu- 
ftfcttires of Hindostan and the spices of the 1&u& 
The Pbrttigoese become masters of the navigation 
4t the Itfditn Seas and lords of Africa, monopo- 
ifa^tfre trade of the latter, and from it ifireW a* 
gtfeAt portion of the riches that supported (Ha 
9p\&i&(nir ef theht eaistefh *' e&pife. ^od^ft^e 
4SM&&c6 J 6f this re^on necessarily ' djiiiWrsheS 
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COMMERCE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 401 

with the power of the Portuguese, it nevertheless 
lias continued to be considerable - f the objects of ex- 
port being gold-dust, teeth of the elephant and 
hippopotamus, ambergris, tortoise-shell, amber, 
cowries, wax, columba root, and slaves. Mosain- 
bique, the chief establishment of the Portuguese, 
is also the emporium of the commerce of this 
coast, where the products of the south and north 
are collected ready for the four or five annual ships 
that arrive from Goa. The quantity of gold fur- 
nished by the mines of Sofala, or brought by 
the natives from the interior, is estimated at one 
million and a half sterling. The number of slaves 
formerly exported to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Isle of France, Goa, Batavia, and Spanish and 
Portuguese South America, was 10,000, but the 
abolition of the slave trade by England has re- 
duced the export to 4,000, and confined it to 
America. The returns from India are piece 
goods, iron, copper, and objects of domestic con- 
sumption and use, as spirits, tobacco, glass and 
china-ware, &c. 

Though Mosambique is under the strictest co- 
lonial system of prohibition to foreigners, it is 
visited by many British ships from India, who 
never fail to dispose of their cargoes advantage- 
ously. The commerce of Europeans with the 
east coast of Africa extends between Delagoa 
Bay on the south, and Magadpxa on. the north* 
Between the former and the territory of the Capet : 
and between the latter and Cape Guardafui, then* 
k trade. 

The 
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Tfie irfftftd crfSocotra has long ^ettsecT^tiftl^ 
visited by Europeans, tat the Afafei^xfotejr 1 ite 
mlees and dragon's blood to the tnfflhi^ ports?' «*F 
Arabia. West of Cape Guaiiiafin, i^^Sartati- 
-lias, inhabiting the coast of the Gulf oF'Sdeotf*,' 
cany on a considerable trade with Aden anfl 
Mocha from the ports of Berbenr and ZeilaC *&£ l 
the first of these places an annual firi£ r & J iieId J 
fjaom October to April, during which period %x&^ x 
cessive caravans arrive from the interior «#fth ^dld 
dust, ivory, gum-arabic, myrrh, franlcrfc^fcHs^ 
ostrich feathers, slaves, horses, mules, arid 1 i«ii, M 
for which they take in ' exchange the piece gr**fc r> 
of India, dates, metals, cutlery, sugar, antfdputtSi 1 * 
This trade is chiefly in the hands of th^BaTfyrtfe 
of Mocha and Aden. ^ ia 

THE RED SEA. , 

We have already noticed * that a considerable 
portion of the trade between India and Europe 
was carried on through the Red Sea, until the 
subjection of Egypt by the Saracens in the sevientii 
century ; and afterwards from the middle of the 
thirteenth century until the beginning of the six- 
teenth, when the Portuguese made themscfltes'" 
masters erf its navigation. 

The commercial relations of the different states 

cm 

• Page 103 of this Yolnmc ** '*i* \'< 
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t>n the shores of this sea, were also considerable in 
the middle ages, and Aden was long one of the 
most flourishing commercial cities of the east, re- 
sisting even the victorious aims of the Portuguese, 
who, in 1513, made an unsuccessful attack on it 
In 1538 the Turks, however, made themselves 
masters of if, but were driven out in their turn 
by the King of Yemen, who transferred the com- 
merce of his dominions to Mocha. 

The only productions the countries bordering 
on the. Red Sea afforded, in the early ages, for 
foreign commerce, were myrrh, frankincense, ami 
other drugs ; but this scarcity of objects was more 
than compensated by the introduction of coffee 
into Arabia towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. This berry is said to be indigenous only in 
r Upper Ethiopia, &nd Jtfe anti-soporific property is 
• supposed to have been discovered by an Arab def- 
•tobc, whp found that the use of it kept off the 
drowsiness which prevented the regular perform- 
ttface of his nocturnal devotion^. From this disco- 
very its use was spread rapidly throughout . the 
•Mahometan countries by the pilgrims, audit was 
rfirst imported. into England from the Levant in 
1652. 

This berry j? chiefly c^tiv^tecj in the d^t^icpt 
of \ Betelfackia, thirty r leagues north of Mocha, 
from ,whieh port, together with those of Lcjheia 
and Hodeida, it is principally exported. Tlje 
annual export of coffee was estimated by Raynal 
at only twelve to thirteen millions of pounds, but 
data^raose to be depended on, make it near, fifty 
• • miljions, 
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part of which inde im way 
w a y r>w u the Leeaa* ; the 
to Into, Perm, Arabia, and the 

Africa. :*»* 

The deferent European companies trstfihe* to 
India had formerly resident factor* atlritit&a^iattl 
their vessels were sent thither directly' 'frona' c tt» 
rope, with specie, iron, lead, and' copper,' ttftw* 
change for cofleej'but when the cnhWatkitarthf 
Oris berry had extended in the AmericafttidicoAai 
the coffee of Mocha being unable to supptaMfan 
competition, the resident factors were withdsanefc, 
and this branch of commerce wa8 new meAatei. 

The EngHsh company at first aent t w u'ahiph tm* 
nnally from Bombay to Mocha, but latterly irlee 
been usual to agree with the country ships/ tnt- 
inn from India to the Red Sea, to brlng-bedMht 
eoAee purchased fbr the Gmipeny by its 1 
Mocha, and which is re-ahipped en 
Company** ships at Bombay for Barope. 
The ibitowtng ate the quantities of 
ported by Europeans from Mocha 
audit**. 

179JI Uzbeks of SCVObs. of which the 

Cast India Coaapany toot ?!0t)1 

\?9<> «J«» 

\TV7 1«> 

\?v*$ 7-* % 

CV9 l$t*> 

\au t\ui : 10*9 

\^X l>**0 7* 
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ol lrffrc*#G^ 1N -fi/st American vessel appeared iu 
WUiFlJ^ji 1 JjiJl'Ll"" 1m ' ^ a ca *K° *>f coffee at 
Mocha, which turned out so profitable that &Ue 
was succeeded by inany others* by which the 
^lan&ity f^ coffee sent to Suez has been greatly 
re4uced. 

. The exports of Mocha, exclusive of coffee, are 
£8^J^# ic ui gum arable, myrrh, and frankin- 
*$S s fkote°^8!&fe m .tlie'country of the Samaulies* 
]&iuy oilier drugs, the produce of Arabia, are 
rted, as well as dates, salep, and sharks' tins. 
le drugs are- chiefly sent to Suez, from whence 
f^-jfe a tllcir way into Europe through the Le- 

S&fl^6?fr^^4: M<?cba trade in their own vessels, 

fl ft H^rf jqflfo ;to the east coast of Africa, south of 

GftPfi '^kffl^ui* fefW whence they procure the 

Jgg*e objects as from the Samaulies, together with 

amber; to the opposite coast of Abyssinnia, from 

whence they bring ivory, slaves, camels, horses, 

Smesb rt»#efc» and sheep * to tbeGulf ofPerfi* 

where they>^$eijre dried dates, tob&cco, ap4 ; $ftgif 

Yffcp^icTw wh<4e of these imports v «$ > paid ifor 

W#*^««3 Jfay. receive fiw» Jw¥^d»** *• 

rice, spices, sugar, iron, lead, copper, spatio, gfttr 

ton and si^^p^ni^cture«, coir cordage, #c- Xbf 

*j$Agj jhftveeg r tbe t Europeans, and jArabs of the 

Sep Sea 4s earned on through the medium of 

Hindoo Banyans, residing at Jiidcj^ and ^t<*» 

Two or three India' country ships j^iallv^Mt 
Judd^averv year, and ra return for their m^ 
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kwMwfefa pilgraM, 
of the 

9 great quantity of 
of tM§ object aeftt front fijgyptto Aril^ 
Mug at lea* 20,000 toM. ^-^ 

In 1779 Mr. Hatting*, then go*— M » f»iU etii 
of India> emduded a treaty wrtk tb* pr c pu i ate 
riling Bey of Egypt, by which tbe EngHrii wfere 
allowed freely to tea —port Indian pro d uct acrtNl 
Bfcypt, paying ox and a half per cent* on that 
of Bengal and Madraa, and eight per cent, otk 
tbet of Bombay ttd Sunt This tnufewatfb* 
ginning to lonriah* when the jealousy erf the East 
India Company put a stop to it; and byanadtdF 
parliament in 1788, the sobjects of Great fitted* 
were prohibited from trading to Sue*. 



: Ikili 



tiL.I 



da 



♦ The Aofjr cities of Mecca and Medina fell into the baada ?Ctfe¥Mt- 
)*v* in 1803 and 1804 } and, with the usual fanaticism qf sectaristt, the, 
inmb of the prophet; and all the other retfghrai buildings, weft lmlkA 
with the groutd. 
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\iJQp *e*ast>caast of Aritea, 4wm AAen-torC^ 
I ta wdgat, there is aio trade bjr Europeans and vwy 

;1 ;k>1 .:.»m< •*•-;. * - .' „'0i- ;*f *ifi 

CB J ' * tflfi SERBIAl* GtTLPH. ^ ^ *'£ 

t ^t!b*i fete* already seen,* that the Portuguese, 
trhenvtbey ted made themselves masters gf tft» 
D^vig^wnof th^Persiaa Gulf* put an entire *fe}$ 
tp[*ts£rode with India. 

kiWfcen tile Dutch gained the ascendancy in the 
Eafct^thia t**de was again renewed, and continued 
more or less flourishing until therevotutieas sad 
distractions a£ Persia which succeeded the death 
of TSadir Shah, again almost annihilated it. 

hx cotoequence of these troubles, all the Eu*t* 
peaa merchants, settled in the interior, of Persia? 
tetired to Bender- Abassi or Gombroon, on the 
Guiph, where they established factories. That 
of the English was destroyed by the French in 
1*757, .and -since then the only establishment the 
Ifogfrfc have retained in Persia is at JJuabke, where 
fbe company still have a resident, more for patttt* 
eal than oommercial purposes* 

When Bussora came under the Turkish do- 
minion, the various nations of Europe were 
permitted to establish factories there, and until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, this port 
remained the immediate entrepot of the com- 
t \ 2 h 2 meree 

• Pagt 107 of this volume. 
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merce between Ii»dia and the Mediterranean, At 
this period, Muscat having received a stable 
government, and being declared a; free port, the 
merchants of India found it more advantageous 
to dispose of their goods there, than convey them 
in their own vessels to Btuisorai the whole trade 
of the Gulph in the first instance, therefore, cen- 
tered at Muscat, and Bussora is now seldom visit- 
ted by the vessels of Europeans except to procure 
Worses. From Muscat tue ziraus convey m yiw 
own vessels to all parts of the Gulph, apd priiv, 
ctpaliy to Bussora, the merchandize they thus pro- 
cure from India. .. 
; The imports * from India to the Persian Gulph 
are silk and cotton mixed manufactures of Sural; 
longcloths, &c. of Coromandel ; muslins of Ben* 
gal; silks of Bengal and China ; pepper, sandal 
wood, and cardamums of Malahar ; sugar of Ben- 
gal, Batavia, and China ; rice of Bengal . and Co- 
ax>mandel; spices of Ceylon and the Moluccas; 
indigo, drugs, iron, lead, and woollens of Europe 
through India. The whole amount of these im- 
ports is estimated at near a million sterling, of 
•which the English furnish two-thirds, and the 
Moors of India, the Armenians, and the Arabs, 
-the rest 

About the half of the objects imported jue sup 
posed to be consumed in the interior of Persia, a 
small part in Arabia, and the rest find their wajr 
to Europe from Bussora; the merchandize which 
can afford this last expensive conveyance being 

muslins, 
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fnuslins, s3ks, spices, and drugs, together with, 
the coffee of Arabia. 

These articles being collected at Bussora are 
conveyed to Helte, on the Euphrates, and from 
thence by land to Bagdad ; this route being gene- 
rally preferred because the Euphrates is much 
more easily ascended than the Tigris. On quit* 
ting Btlssofa, all merchandize belonging to tte 
tiatives of Itidia of every description pays a duty 
bf seven and a half per cent, and that belonging 
<ib Europeans three per cent. On entering Bag- 
dad, the native merchants pay eight and a half 
per cent, upon merchandize of weight, and five 
on precious merchandize : the former include* 
the metals, coffee, tobacco, sugar, pepper, &c. ; 
and the latter of all kinds of cloth of whatever 
nature. The Europeans pay three per cent, on att 
goods indifferently. 

There are no duties on quitting Bagdad, from 
^whence the t merchandize is conveyed to Aleppo 
by two routes, the first follows the direction of 
the Tigris by Kerkouk, Erbil, and Mossul, where 
the river is crossed, and thence to Nisibis, Mer- 
diti, and Aleppo. The second route follows the 
windings of the Euphrates by Hit and Mesched, 
where it quits the river and crosses the desert to 
Aleppo. 

The returns from the Mediterranean to the 
Giilph are specie, with which Turkey pays for 
hearly the whole of the Indian goods she con^ 
sumes. Copper of Asia Minor and gall-nuts, sa- 
tins, velvets, and brocades of France ; French 

2 h 3 Languedoc 
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Lawgqedoe woollens, called loodrins, which b^f 
ligiiter and cheaper than the English broad-clotjyr 
aloe preferred in Persia ; needles, of which a ggept 
quantity is sent to Persia) iron in bars, steel, 
brats mod mm wire, Venice glass, cochineal, 
wrought coral, yellow amber, white and red leai 

The merchandize for Bussora pay w> tollf on 
quitting Bagdad, either by the Tigris ot Euphrates, 
but on entering Bussora all merchandize, jpajs 
seven and a half per cent, and five per cent, on 
quitting it for India or Persia. f ' { , 

The productions of Arabia and Persia sent nxm 
the Gulph to India, are copper, sulphur, tobacco, 
madder, gall^nits, dates, and other dried and pre- 
served fruits, rose-water, horses, and all the drugs 
which India does not produce, particularly gvm 
arabic, myrrh, and frankincense. The value of 
ail these articles is not above the quarter of those 
which the Gulph receives from India, and the 
deficiency is paid in the specie and merchandise 
iBodlved from the Mediterranean* 

The commerce between India and Europe, tjy 
thd Persian Gulph, would certainly be much more 
o6n«dafable than it is, were the various dangers 
and obstacles which exist removed : these are, 
principally, the Gulph being infested by pirates, 
the heavy duties in the transit from Bussora to 
Bbgdad, aad the risque the caravans run oti>&> 
ing plundered in the route by the wandering 
Araba. The only advantage, however, that the 
rowte by the Persian Gulph possesses over tiwt 

b7 
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by the Rpd Sea, is in the shorter navigation from 
India to Bussora, than to Suez ; but tfctt kvmte 

^than counterbalanced by the greater length and 
^difficulty of &e conveyance by land. The de- 
sert to be crossed from Bagdad to the Medite- 
rranean is 200 leagues, while that from Sues io 
Cairo is only eighty leagues ; and again, the na- 
vigation by the Euphrates from Busaora to Bag- 
dad is ity) leagues, while that by the Nile from 

o Cairo to Alexandria is only forty. 

\ rt The feulph of Persia has been celebrated 1bt 
iis pearl fishery from the earliest ages. The 

jrichest banks were formerly in the vicinity of 
the Isle of Ornius, Karack, and Kasha, but 
these are entirely exhausted, and those in the 
neighbourhood of the Isle of' Bahrein are now 
alone productive. The fishery commences in 
April and lasts till August. The peaiis are yefc 

[ lower than those of Manar or Japan, but larger 
than the former, and better shaped than the latter; 
the most perfect are sent to India, and the re- 
fuse to Constantinople. According to Raynal, the 
value of the pearls annually fished in the Gulph 
is .£150,000 sterling. The divers are Persians 
J>red to the business from their youth, ifld the 
one-third of the produce of the fishery is paid to 
the sovereign either in kind or in money. The 

' boats return to the shore at a certain hour, whqre 
$19 oysters are opened in the presence of an 6ffi- 
cer c and the peaiis found in them are carfiedTto 
{ lihp sovereign's collector, who receives thp duty, 

. if paid in kind, or the money in lieu, arid the 

' ' J h '4 '* r ■ ! remainder 
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remainder belongs to the owner of tbfi tati* 
The shells are the property of the divers* 



. > 



i % The trade of the south coast of Persia is en- 
tirely in the hands of natives, chiefly Arabs, whose 
trading dows principally visit Posmee an# Chew-* 
dabad, exchanging the rice and ghee of Scindy 
for the hides, cotton, &a which are brought from 
the interior by caravans. The trade of Scindy is 
also in the hands of natives, who convey to Bora- 
bay, Surat, and Muscat, the cotton of the pro- 
vince, . and the objects brought by caravans from 
Gabul and Candahar, consisting of almonds, cwm- ' 
min, ghee, grain, hides, oil, and piece goods; 
and take in return sugar, areca-nut, piece goods 
of Coromandel, metals, and specie, Crotchey 
and Tatta are the principal trading places, and 
the extent of the trade is averaged at (including 
the Gulf of Cutch) 

Exports twenty lacks of rupees, of which fifteen 
lacks for cotton. 

Imports fourteen lacks of rupees, of which five 
and a half lacks for sugar. 

The south coast of the Guzerat being occupied 
by pirates, has little trade. From Cambay, Bom- 
bay f eeeives by native vessels a great quantity of 
piece goods of Amedabad, raw cotton, corn, and 
comd^Mis. The extent of the trade is, exports' 
to British India seventy lacks of rupees, of which 
cotton for forty-five lacks, piece goods and grain 
for mne lacks each. The imports amount to fifty 

lacks 
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•1*££k*t, of which sugar and jagree for eleven lacks, 
piece goods of Corotnandel for eight, raw silk of 
Bengal for seven, and cocoa-nuts for three lacks. 

Sural has an extensive trade, both by European 
country ships and by native vessels, with Bombay 
acid Madras* and with the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf. With the two former the extent of this 
cpramtrce is:, exports, twenty lacks of rupees, of 
wfridh raw cotton for ten lacks, and piece goods, 
called jurats, for eight lacks. The imports are 
twenty-four lacks, of which raw silk for six lacks, 
sugar for three lacks, and piece goods of Coroman- 
clel for two lacks. To the Red Sea the amount ot 
exports is three lacks, and two lacks and a half t* 
the Persian Gulf. 



MALABAR COAST. 

The principal productions of die Malabar coast 
for commence are pepper, sandal wood, teek tim- 
ber, rice, areca-nuts, cocoa-nuts, arrack, carda- 
mums, coculus indicus, nux vomica, &c. Bom- 
bay is the grand emporium of the west of India, 
Persia, and Arabia, where the productions of all 
these countries are exchanged against each other 
and for the merchandise of Europe. Besides Eu- 
ropean merchants, a great number of Parsees, 
.Armenians, Portuguese, Hindoo and Mahometan 
traders, reside here. For the sake of clearness we 
shall divide the* commerce of Bombay under dif- 
ftreat Jtea4a> aad 1st of its western commerce, 

including 
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iadadmg the Malabar 

Scindy, the Persian Gulf aod Bed mm> j^ 

From Baascin and the adjacent coMMtiy Bi 
receives for about four lacks of rapees in 
«ad gives in retain the same value in j 
To Goa and the Concan the exports 
are piece goods, grain, and raw silk forfiraJacto 
each, sugar for three lacks, woollens and 4tqpi 
one lack each, and sundries for twenty iadu, 
making the exports forty lacks. The iraporta af 
pepper, &c amount to eleven lacks. .7, <u 

Tothe Malabar coast proper Bombay aendajiir 
•ix lacks, chiefly in European objects of domestic 
consumption, and receives ior eighteen lack* jp 
copra, cocoa-nuts, pepper, sandal wood* . piaoe 
goods, and areca nuts for two lacks each, and jain- 
dries eight lacks. 

To Surat Bombay sends for twenty lacks; of 
raw silk six lacks, piece goods three, sugar three 
lacks, and sundries eight lacks ; and imports near- 
ly the §ame value, in cotton ten lacks, and pioee 
goods eight lacks. 

To the Guzerat Bombay sends for fifty laefefc in 
friece goods, sugar, be. and receives for seveaty 
lacks in corn, cotton, &c. ]? 

To Cutch and Scindy the exports are *Welve 
lacks; of which five lacks in sugar andjagret; 
raw silk, pepper, and piece goods one lack***. 
The imports are twenty-two lacks, in aofcUm* ]*ice, 
gh^e, attd horses. * >t\\cmoti 

To the Betwan Gulf Jkmkmjr tefKttta 4r 
eighteen lades 5 of which p^eco ©eodftj&r iftmn 

lacks, 
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sugar flwrtfaree locks, and grain for one lack; 
amd receives from thence for ten lacks; of which 
^OjDse»for four lacks, dates and laraetta one lack 
each. 

To the Red Sea, Bombay and Surat export for 
sixteen lacks of rupees, chiefly in grain and piece 
j£oods> and receive for two lacks end a half in 
Cpfibe&tid drugs. 

The second division of the trade of Bombay, or 
lste-daetprn commerce, includes Ceylon* the Coro- 
mandel coast, Bengal, Pegu, the Malay Archipe* 
^tago and China. 

Tfr Ceylon Bombay sends for half a lack of 
grain and bouses, and imports one lack, chiefly ia 
ajrack. 

Xo the Ooromandd Coast the exports are horses, 
grain, dates, and piece goods of Surat for one 
lack and a half; and the imports, principally in 
long cloths, balances the trade. 

To Bengal Bombay sends for three lacks, chiefly 
cfci Worses, drags, copper, and piece goods; and 
receives from thence for sixty lacks, in raw silk, 
sugar, piece goods, and grain. Bombay and $urat 
draw from sixty to eighty lacks of rupees a year \a 
specie from Bengal. 

j - The trade between Bombay and Pegu is confined 
, to the import of a few thousand rupees worth of 

,0. To Prince af Wales's Island Bombay 6£94*4ff°* 

signally for from two to three lacks of cotton, to be 

** transferred thence to China ; and receives fpjr five 

f tecfci mbeigaimin^ pepper, and spirts,! ,, 

■ f Formerly 
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• Formerly Bombay supplied afl the western plarf 
of India with the sugar of Batavia ; but latterly 
the Bengal sugar has entirely superseded it, and 
the trade with Batavia is confined to the import of 
some arrack and spices, for about four lacks of 
hipees a year. 

The China trade is the most valuable to Bom- 
bay, in the great quantity of cotton it tabes crflj 
amounting annually to from twenty to thfrty mil- 
lions of pounds, or from sixty to seventy Idfcks of 
rupees. The other exports are sandal wood arid 
sharks* fins for two lacks and a half each. ' Yhfc 
imports from China do not exceed thirty fodks; 
in sugar and sugar-candy for eight lacks, nankin 
four lacks, raw silk two lacks, camphire two kck$v 
tutenague one lack, porcelain one lack, sundries' 
twelve lacks. The balance brings from twenty to 
thirty lacks of rupees in specie annually to Bom* 
bay. 

The trade of Bombay to the Laccadivas, Mal- 
divas, Mosambique, Cape of Good Hope, and 
New South Wales, taken together, does not exceed 
in exports two lacks, and about three lacks for 
imports. 

The third branch of the commerce of Bombay 
is that with Europe. 

The exports from Bombay to London as private 
trade amount to six lacks and a half of rupees, 1 of 
which five lacks in cotton. The imports amount 
to fourteen lacks ; in wines and spirits two lacks, 
copper one lack, and wearing apparel one latfk ; 
the remainder is chiefly in objects of domestic con- 
sumption, 
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•wpption* as provisions, stytionwy, jeweJJftry* ' 
watches, cutlery, hardware, &c. The balance 
'of this trade against Bombay is paid in England l*y 
bills remitted from India. 

The trade between Bombay and the foreign 
countries of Europe is inconsiderable, and chiefly 
confined to Lisbon ; whither are sent for four 
lacks of piece goods and one lack of pepper; and 
in return are received four lacks in specie, and ona 
lack in Madeira wine; Vessels outward bound 
also touch at Madeira, and import into Bombay it$ 
wine for one lack. 

The proper trade of the Company with Bombay 
consists of exports from England for twenty-five 
lacks, viz. woollens ten lacks, naval and garrison 
stores seven lacks, iron, steel, copper, and lead 
two lacks and a half. The Company's export trad*! 
is attended with a considerable loss, the woollens 
usually selling considerably under prime cost ; and 
besides, about five lacks of rupees are sent out 
annually in specie. 

The Company's imports from Bombay are about 
tan lacks, in sugar and saltpetre, sent from Bengal 
as dead weight in their ships, pepper, piece goods, 
and Mocha coffee. 

By the vessels of the United American States 
Bombay exports for about one lack of piece goods, 
and receives for half a lack in spirits and half a 
lack in Spanish dpllars. 



'Recapitulation of the commerce of Bombay, in 

which 
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porta 4 

Goa and tfae Coocan 40 

MaWwr Coast 6 

Sun* SO 

Guzerat ..50 

Cutcb and Sandy. . 12 

Persian Gulf 18 

Bed Sea. 16 

Total of western 

trade 166 

Ceylon £ 

Coromandel ..**.. l£ 

Bengal 3 

Prince of Wales's 

Island 2§ 

Batavia 

China 70 

Laccadivas, Maldi- 
vas, Mosambique, 
Cape of Good 
Hope, New Hol- 
land, &c 2 

Total of eastern ■ 
trade, &c 79£ 



.. * 
.II 
.18 

..18 

..70 
.22 




29 i 
IS 

2 
90 
10 dttto 



.10 8 in favour 
,. 2£ 13±ditt» r 

155§ 10^ in favour 



1 

, \\ 

CO 57 against 

. 5 2^ ditto 
. 5 5 ditto 

.30 4i0 intavoor 



. 3 1 against 
105§ 26 ' against 
London 
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Udts of fitopw». A ^ '; 

r*— — a. - -•— j 

London private trade 6£ 14 7£ against : 

■ Company's 

trade...... 10 ....25 15 ditto 

r — : — —foreign Eu- 
rope , < 5 .... 1 4 in favout 

— — United Ame- 
rica 1 . • . \ \ ditto 

Total of European, — — 

Sc<v commerce ..22§ 40f 18 against ' 

Total of western 

commerce 166 ♦ . 155§ lOJinftvour 

■■ r ■ ■ of eastern 

trade ., 79£ .. 105J «6 against * 

— — of Eutopeafi, 

&c. trade. . . . , 28£ . . 40§ 18 against 

General average— — — 

of five years «68 SOOf 9i\ against 

The average bullion trade of Bombay in the 
same period was : 
Annual export, 86 lacks. Import, 87 lacks. 

In 1808—9, the revenues of Bombay £. 

were 740,000 stejl. 

The expences 1,738,000 

Deficit 998,000 

10 



*■ II 
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In the same year the d?bt of Bqmbay jps |op| 

millions sterling. 

The military force on the Bombay establishment 
is 5,000 Europeans and 20,000 natives. 



CEYLdN AND COROMANDEL. 

The commercial objects afforded by Ceylon, in- 
dependent of cinnamon, are confined ta>>cocofe 
nuts, arecsunuts, coir, arrack, pepper, pearls, and 
precious stones, and chanks. The value of these 
objects exported is eight lacks of rupees, and tferf 
imports amount to twelve lacks ; of which gain 
tor five lacks and piece goods for two. The ex* 
port of cinnamon by the Dutch Company was 
latterly from two to 500,000lbs. a year ; ami since, 
the occupation of the island by the English, -the 
export has been abouL300,000lbs.,worth ^lOO^OQQ 
sterling; of which quantity not more than 
1 0,0001 bs. is retained in England for home con- 
sumption, the rest being exported. 

The commerce of the Tinneveily territory cen# 
ters in Tutecorin, which has a trade with Madias 
by native vessels, to the amount of about seven 
lacks of rupees of exports, chiefly grain ; and one 
lack and a half of imports, principally piece 
goods. The trade of Tranquebar is insignificant ; 
the Danish Company's ships taking off only a small 
quantity of piece goods, their cargoes being chiefly 
procured at Serampore. The trade with M*djftfc& 
about two lacks of exports, chiefly liquors broiight 

by 
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by the Danish ships, and seven lacks of imports, 
almost entirely piece goods. 

The commerce of the eastern coast of the pe- 
ninsula centers in ' Madras, and we shall divide it 
in a similar manner to that' of Botabay. The 
western trade includes the' southern part of the 
Coromandel Coast; Ceylon, Malabar, &c., the Red 
Sea and Persian Gulf. 

The exports from Madras to the southern part 
of tke Cftrnatic amount to two lacks and a half ill 
piece goods and grain ; and the imports to fout 
lacks ; in piece goods tWo lacks and a half, indigo 
fcatf&kck, &c 

To Tranquebar the exports are seven lacks of 
piece goods, and the imports two lacks of spirits 
&nd Wines. 

Tb Trttvancore, Tinevelty, Tutecoriti, &c. Mew 
dras exports for two lacks, and imports for seven ; 
the lattei 4 chiefly piece goods And grain. 

To Ceylon Madras exports for eight lacks, of 
which grain for three and piece goods for two lacks; 
and receives for six lacks, of which two lacks m 
attack, and one in areca nuts. 

To the Malabar coast the exports are 1 twelve 
lacks ; in piece goods two lacks, grain six lacks* 
&c. The imports are seven lacks, in piece goods* 
pepper, timber, &c. 

To Bombay the exports are eighteen lacks ) of 
which grain for six lacks and a half, piece 'goodi 
one, areca one, fruits one. The imports •aneHhittA 
i&ckfc, of which cotton for one and a 1 hilfi* < '» 

v*ML ril. « i T* 
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. TotheiGwecit, 6ua«, «d»ok*ta*»dod^r»«W^ 

exports awl imports do cofr exceed^*** iabk entity 

tffc thte BadhSeati* export* am tfrotafojafltt! 
half; of which grain for two lacks; and tile b& 
ports 40,000 rupees. - . ^ i 

To the Persian Gulf ffce efcpftrtft art ft*f Jart*- 
and the imports 40,000 rupees, chiefly botae*. ^ 

Hie second division, or eastern treJe «f lladtaafc 
kicludes the northern t&trirt of fhe Geraatic the 
northern Cheat* Bengal, Pegu, the MhUf itofr 
China, &c r w.' > 

To the northern district of the Cartatic M*dfa« 
exports for 40,000 rupees, and itapoctt #>r *4* ^ 
lack*; of which grain for thifee Udi* ei«l ptece 
goods fbr one lack. , . . ■ . ;i* i 

To the northern Circars the exports ar p^UeJtfate i 
of tupees; of which urines ami liquors one tfck, 
and metals one lack* The imports amount- <b 
twenty-thi^ee lacks $ of which grain fbr aerrtltefli 
lacks* and piece goods for five lacks. 

The trade with Bengal is five lacfci ef export^ 
of which salt for one lack* chanks of Ceyfan £* 
half a lack, and piqce goods one lack. Tfc*t*e>- 
pqrts are thirty lacks; of which gtain for twenty- 
lackfe raw silk for three lacks, and ocwpd fc* lh*e 

lack*. ■ >r ~ 

_ To Pegu Madras exports for half a ladk i^pteee 
goods, and half a lack in sundri^ and reeetvfesl 
for one lack and a half ; of whicfyhalf a labk&e 
tinker, and 8(^000 rupees inherses* >^k> >•>['>! 
To Prince of Walesa Islam* W> Malfcceai^ 

. /. ,- :-v . u^iijcl^artss 
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COMIOOMR jofemw ftMMMT seas. **8& « 
par fw 4hr€^i areca for two, a^btt^ttfo <*w 

one. . M (j kf- - r >-^\-m^ -jtn n irpzMlu::;*/:- w . 

To Batavia the exports are half a lack in pieoe 
%Q&fa\mA^ ths 4»pwts. <wifc lack and a half in 
airack andspkfcs. . * 

.Sfft^ttMiU^ the, export are .twolacka. of piece 

3j&@tf 00, Mtufrte .sends for four lacks of pearl* 
of Ceylon, cotton for .one lack, piece goods for 
oQ£^)ad& indgtffukits.for one. lack; total aevtfn 
laefcft : ~atid jrecefreb Jfor five lacks $ in nankin eoe 
lack and 3<hal£ teaooelack, sugar and sugai>ca»dy 
half a lack, porcelain, half a lack, .cainpiape'40j<K>& 
rujxa&jaod furniture 30,0*0 rupees. 

Xhfe ihird division of the rotnmerce of Madras 
is that with Europe and North America. 

. To London Madras exports, by private trade* 
twelve lades ; of which pi*ce goods for one tatk 
anda-fcalf, precious, stones of Goloanda twolacks, 
and cotton half a lack. The impacts are twelve 
lackfc^iefly articles, .of European xonsunptuxtf, 
a*nong«t which the principal iswinefor&urilactek 

:*3ik(t <2o*paay^B trade to London .causing dn the 
export of fifty hicks, chiefly in piece .goods : afcd 
tta;if)po*t of seventeen lacka; of which throe 
lacks o£ wooilena, mx nf naval and military stdhftj 
and f out of rcoppec i 

, To foreign Europe, and chiefly Lisbon, Madtas 
exports aiiotit anelacky and imports five Jacks ; be- 
like Madeira wine for four lacks. 

2i2 To 
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484 MARITIME G£O0RAEaX, 

To the United American States Madras exports 
for six lacks in- piece goods, and imports for two 
lacks in spirits* -' - •< 4 

Recapitulation of the commerce of Madras. 



Exports to. 



Lacks of 
Rupees. 

Southern part of Car- 

riatic 2£ 4 

Tranquebar 7 ...... 2 

Travancore, &c. ... 2 7 

Ceylon 8 6 

Malabar Coast 12 7 

Bombay 18 3 

Guzerat,&c 1 ...... 1 

Persian Gulf. 4 § 

RedSea 2§ f 

Total of western — — 

commerce 57 . 31 



toports. Bsknoc. 



If against 
5 m favour 
5 against 
2 iii favour 
5 ditto 
15 ditto 


StJ in favour 
2 ditto 

26 in favour 



Northern Carnatic \ 5 

Northern Circars ...5 23 

Bengal 5 30 

Pegu § If 

Prince of Wales's 
Islaad,&c 11 7 



I&tavia. \ 

Manilla 2 

China 7 

Total of eastern — 
commerce 31£ 



4£ against 
18 ditto 
25 ditto 

1 ditto 

4 in favour 

1 against 
Hur&votir 

2 ditto 

73f 42 .igfpt., 
Private 



if 

i 
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COMMERCE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 4$5 

Erporti to. {jjS^f , , Imports,, Balance. 

Private trade with 

London 12 12 

Company's trade . . .50 17 S3 in favour 

Foreign Europe 1 5 4 against 

United America ,.. 6 2 4 in favour 

Total of European — — — 

commerce, &C....69 36 38 in favour 

Total of . western 
commerce. ....... ,57 ' 31 26 in favour 

— — of eastern com- 
merce "..•....,.,. .31i^.. M ..73^ 42 against 

— — df European 
" and 1 American 
commerce.... 69 36 3$ in&vour 

Commerce with va- 
rious places and V 
fraction? ;\, 10 .1....10 

v>i; 167§ 150§ 17 in favour 

The average bullion trade of Madras is ; annual 
exports, seven lacks; imports, seventy-five lacks: 

Madcap hs^s four ships of 800. tons and upwards 
bflf»ig»^ $o it} besides a number of lesser vessels. 

The revenues of Madras in 180&9 Were nearly 
five'tgtHtoris sterlings and the expend exceeded 
that sum nearly half n ihilliom ; .' ' ; ^ 
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Thedebt of tjie presidency id ths t ^n^ye*r 
was upwards of seven millions. 

The military force consists qf 10,600 Anx^e^s 
and 58,000 datives,, U * " ;' , 



BENGA^ . i .*„ ^ 

The principal exports of Bengal by the port of 
Calcutta are piece goods, opium, raw silk, lxu&go, 
rice, sugar, and rum. Its trade naWraJjy d^ides 
intQ four br^nchep. 1. To th*. coast of Corpora*-* 
del and Ceyfon. 1 2. To the MaJalw, «©as^ cxulf 
of Persia, and Arabia. 3. To the M^ay i^chi* 
p^J^oand Cfrnai and 4. to Europe. 

To the coast of Coromandel the export? amount 
to twenty-nine lacks of rupees ; t of wj¥cn gpin 
for ten, raw^ilk fcuur, piece g^ods four, sugflr^^wo, 
and opium one. The imports are eight lacks ; of 
wfoM* cfcjmlf A sheJ&fpr two* .piece goods for one, 
and copper fof one*-- 

To Ceylon the exports are four lacks j grain for 
twfr and piecfc goods for one. The imjiortrf; one 
lacfcj d£ l \*Mefi6ne half is in^oir and coir eoftfcge. 

To the Malabar coast the. exports are ft^*«x 
lacks ; piece ^oods tweite, sugar twelv£^*tf J aiHr 
fifteen, grain three, rum ono* The ira 
oi^y fy»* |»«k?>; of M*fcb> hows /for half iC 

To^aGotf Qf Persia an&iedSea^is 
are eighteen lacks j of^hlch piece goods ira'd 
wgit for four, grain for; three, indigo for two, and 

raw 
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lttrsMk far one. The imports ar e few 1a0ks; of 
Mrfikii horses few bnd^cawrifis, edppeiy ala* drags 
half a lack each. : >,; 

To Pegu the export* ate only o»$4iek gI* j)iec» 
goods, a»i the reiurns four laete of ttafc timhe** 

The Mfday trade: chiefly center*; in Prince of 

WatoVIfibuid, ta if hich the exports are twenty* 

six lacks ; in opium for eighteen, piece goods f<X 

five, raw silk and : graint ode easb. Tfee imports 

, are t^q lacks ^ bfwfcich six for pepper t^o ft* 

affeea^ one for metak, one fot tiitenague. . 
* Tot Sumatra the exports aire three lacker and a 
half ^ t>f whidt opium for two lacks and a half, 
r ; , a&d piee^ goods for one. ' The import is eonfcoed 
to .pepper for three lacks, and ihd balance is paid 
IngeBdogfc I, : ' r 

. To Bartavia Bengal exports* for akou* a^ack of 
rapees, wiubh is jiaid for in apeeia. < 

To Manilla the export kfor foil* lacks of (fag* 
good*, a^theimpdrt halfaiack ietutena^tod 
•ApajL . > 

The most vipduabte branch ofihetradeof Galcut* 

ta is with China, the exports being fifty-six feck* 

of rupees^ of which tw^hty-cdx fdr opium, trority 

for cotton, piece goods ftree, saltpetre tire; grain 

, . 00$+ The imports are only sixteen lacks j in tin 

, tfenag&e five, tea tw<s piece goods and namkins two, 

' camphor ona and a half, red and^ white Lead one, 

ipermilion half a lack- 
n J[ To JLondon Bengal exports by private trade for 
,.,. fiinety-two lacks j of which indigo for fbrty-five, 

2 i 4 raw 
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raw silk^b^^vcn, piece goods tl 
gums and sugar half each. T^be import* art tlfft^ 
eight lacks ; of which seven for wines and spirits* 
three for glaesWare, cutlery* and hardware, carria-, 
ges and hbfci^iy, hats, millinery, and bopks, o^ 
each; boot* ; and shoes, ironmongery, perfumery^ 
plated goods* naval stores and stationary haJLf a 
lack each. . . ! . . q 

The Company 5 s trade between Bengal and 1/^ 
don is, exports 100 lacks; of which piece goojds 
for sixty, raw silk for eighteen, indigo for tqp* 
sugar ten, and saltpetre two* The imports are 
thirty-six lacks; of which woollens . for seveiy 
copper for twelve, naval and military stores si*, 
lead one and a half, iron one. . . 

To Lisbon Calcutta exports for twenty lacks] of 
which fifteen for piece goods, and indigo fbitobe* 
The imports are five lacks ; of which Madeira wim* 
for three, and Lisbon for one. i, t 

-• To the) other foreign, countries of Europe the 
exports do not exceed nine lacks, and the import* 
three ; the former are chiefly piece goods and the 
latter wines and brandy. . , 

To the United States, in American vessels, Cal- 
cutta exports ibr sixty lacks ; .of which forty-eigfet 
in piece goods,/ twelve in sugar, aad. two^n indig**q 
The imports do net exceed- seven l*ck$$ \ w Jarfwdy 
thtee, Madeira: winetwo* and metals one* .-. >jnct 
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c 3^e^tajb$fo* of the trade, j^a Calcutta^ 

Coromandel 29 . . 8 . . 21 in favour 

Ceylon .* 4 . . 1 . . 3 ditto 

&tHab& Coast ...♦..• 46 . . 4 . . 42 ditto 
Gulf of Persia and 

Red Sea .'. . ... 18 . 4 . . 14 ditto 

Pegu .,, , f , 1 • • 4 . . 3 against 

Prince of Wales's 

Island '-••••-..,; ;$£ . . 10 • • 15 * n favour 

Sumatra 3 . . 3 . . 

Batavia 1 . . . . 1 in favour 

Manilla 4 . . £. . 3§ditto 

China 56 . . 16 . . 40 ditto 

J^ondon private trade 92 . . 35 . . 57 ditto 
■ r*' 1 . * ' ■ Company's 

trade .... 100 ..36.. 64 ditto 

Iferei£n Europe . . 29 . . 8 . . 21 ditto 
United States of 

< 'America ..... 60 . . 7 . .' 48 ditto 

Tio several places . . . 4 . . 2 . 2 ditto ' 

Total of trade 472. , 148J 82£§ 

The annual average of the bullion trade &, ex- 
p*rts four lacks, and imports 181 lacks- -■<'■' 

Calcutta has forty ships of from 1,000 to 300 
tons, and thirty*three. tinder 300# ♦ Total tfcnaage 
16$&7, mostly built at Calcutta. , . 

. The revenues in 1808-9 were near ten millions 
sterling, an4 the expenses eight million^. The 
debt.of the presidency ym, tfwv tweitfy jfflHiops* <» 
j t " The 
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The Bengal army consists of 7»66frBBR$e»QS 
and 56,000 natives 



The cbnnilercc- df the eastern cMiVdM Iqr 
of Bengal is inconsiderable, Anfcan exporting 
only' a little rice, dephaats' teeth, ww,- wq^kI 
oil, and coarse cloths.* Tfie commerce rf Pqguil 
centered in Rangoon, which exports for abovt fijni 
fecks of teak timber,* and imports -two lacks 
chiefly piece goods. • • 



MALAY ISLANDS'. ' 

The Malay Islands afford numerous a«l valua- 
ble objects of commerce of which the chief are 
gold-dust and ivory, tin, tutenague, bfche^df 
mer or trepang, birds 9 nests, wax, daqapier, riffy 
rattaMi desks' fins wd &aw?, terra jqppqica, 
pepper, dragons' blood, camphjre, a^eca^mrt, **tK 
cloves and nutmegs balachang, benzoin, copper, 
eagle wood, and Wood oil. 
*•%*£?* Prince x>f Wales's fsiand, since its settlementliy 
tie English, has become the emporium ofthe 
Malay trade, the proas of Sumatra, CeleWa, M 
seo, the Molucfeas, and Malay peniarafa, Mi»g- 
ing hither the objects above enumerated., ^fa» 
average annual export to India is tweirtjuiix lugk&fc 
Af which pepper for ten, areca for £ttr, <&» two, 
ifciees one, benzoiu one aad a halt tubraagtft 
one. Hue imports art forty.q«e lack% in opi** 

for 
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r ftr t*te«fcf-cmef piece goods 'sefeotetefe; rwr silk 
one and: a half, rice one and a half, aud'crtrtoa 
otio. : 

A few coutatry ships; from Bengal and eight to 

t«i ><5hulia vessel* from the Corotnanctel eoast, 

visifc lAeteni and exchange piece goods^ for *the 

prodube e£ Ae couHtaryt, chiefly pepper,, campsite, 

; ' arid* gold di»t< The cbaat of Pedi- is alse <?csa~ 

1 stonily visitedrby Bengil traders, but Aoir^ the 

' ttteacfetty <*f th* Malays of this coast tbetmde 

is always oprried on beardi From Padaag, odr 

tbe west coast, the Dutch export gold dust, pepper, 

areeai benzoin, camphire* sapan wood, brimstone, 

rattens* wax, and gumiac. 

• Thfr> English company's trade to Sumatra cen^ 

tera ib Bencoolen, which is the depot for all the. 

productions of tke territories under their influence. 

Their average annual export to London is for 

two and a half lacks off nvpeesi solely in pepper, 

1 or about KyOQCfi tcm&; and die average import 

19 only one! lack, tie deficiency being paid in 

r bullion* Tbe revenue of Bencooien doe* not 

exceed ewe lade of rupees, while its expanses, 

wben a presidency; exceeded ten laeks* • Tbe 

trade to India consists in the average Export of 

fJwtr lacks rf riipees, of which pepper far two, 

spices for . one and a, hal£ and 1 gcAA dust hatf a 

lack, 1 The, imports amount taf our lack^ of tfhich 

k three in oplum r ' - f ^ *yMW& 

t( ' Frorti JPfalenibang, the Dut6frl t&|)&rted< tffree 

^'ttHi&ifc 6f ft*;' of tlietOT of Bnafca, df%«efctwa 
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408 MARITIME GKOOXAFHY. 

millions and a half to China, sad the remainder to 
Holland* The other exports were pepper three 
millions of lbs. to Holland ; diamonds 1,000 
carats; 100,000 bundles of rattans to China. 
, Batavia is the grand depot for the commercial 
productions of the Dotch possessions in the Malay 
archipelago, from whence they are shipped fbt" 
Europe. The principal of these objects are the 
spices of the Moluccas, and the pepper, sugar, 
arrack, coffee, and indigo of Java, Of pepper 
shout seven millions of lbs. were exported chiefly 
ta Europe ; of sugar seven millions of lbs. were ' 
formerly sent to India, but the quantity has been 
greatly reduced by the extended production of this 
article, in Bengal; about a million and half of lbs. 
were sent to Holland. In some years the export ; 
of ooffee to Holland amounted to ten millions of 
lbs. The only import of the Dutch company 1 
from Europe was bullion for half a million sterling 
a year, and some iron as ballast for thefr ships. 
The officers of their ships had the privilege of tak* • 
iqg out investments of European goods. 

The exports from Batavia to India average five 
lacks of rupees a year; and the imports, chiefly 
opium and piece goods, two lacks. 

The trade between Batavia and the islands of 
Celebes, Borneo, and: Timor, consists in the sup ' 
plying them with piece goods of India, for which r 
they receive slaves and generally the Malay "prbv 1 
ductions» which are re-exported to China. * * 

A number of Chinese junks arrive at BataViV 

every 
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every year in November arid- December, bringing *m. 
with them the various productions and mantrfac- 
tured objects of their country, particularly teas, 
alum, camphire, nankeens, and silks ; for which 
they receive arrack, birds* nests, areca, biche de 
mer, cotton, spices, tin, pearls, rattans, sandal 
and sapan wood, &c. The Dutch company also 
exported these objects to China in their own 
ships. 

. The Clove Islands of Amboyna and its depen- ^ ,,._ 7fr 
<le^cies, and the Banda or Nutmeg Islands have no 
other exports than their respective spices. The ave* 
rage annual produce of cloves is 600,000 lbs. but 
is subject to great variations. The quantity im- 
ported into Holland was also extremely fluctuat- 
ing, in 1786 being only 25,000 lbs. while in 178# 
it was near a million and a half. In 1805 Ifcg 
English company imported into England 180,000 
lbs* of this spice, which sold for .£28,000; About 
20,000 lbs. is the annual consumption of the 
British Islands* 

The produce of nutmegs in the Banda Islands 
is almost as variable as that of cloves, in some 
years the Dutch selling near 300,000 lbs. in Hol- 
land, while in others the quantity exposed for 
sale did not exceed 20,000 lbs. In 1804 the 
English company imported 118,000 lbs. which sold 
for «£54,000> while in 1805 the import was but 
86,000 lbs. and the sale produced ,£84,000: abdht 
40,000 wer^Wtakied for home consumption. 1h& 
company's import of ntace w 1804 was 24;OO0 lbs. 

which 
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home consumption was 5,400 lbs. j -.aiauaiflS ei< 4 
Tlia treacherous ^^^n Qf *J*& MaJ§8»^rfA 
Borneo prevents European vet^.fe^jt&iitJtgrr 
the greater part of that UlaoA Xte -MAiMm 
Bandenna&sing gnd, Pontius* import pk#G gfH&W 
for which they receive goW, Bough difUPQWblk/; 
aa4 othep Malay product^ The Chifle$fo iiMk^ktl 
own vessels, visit these ports as well as. Sucea4tttyo 
Mooqparva, and Borneo, giving %he rqmvfecUmA) 
objects of China for pearls, diattW^feLlHtypifco' 
hifd*' nests, camphire, aqd other ($>)&&* JJfte 
pc?as of Borneo aleo canyon a great trifle flfote$)M 
with Prince of Wales's Island, ftpm j&vhishujfckey 
take laige quantities of opium. ■ , ■ . • r s.:hd 

The independent parts of Celebes «e UttJe>$p» 
qneqted by European vessels, the Buggt&s 43*0**; 
exporting the praduqe of the island* whk& fejtftt 
sapae as Borneo, together with, a qlofih ttHnol'i 
camb*y, manufactured by the $ugges&& *od of 
which there is a vast consumption in the Afafey 
ishtpd*. The Dutch exported ft»m thepo§t$m*» 
der,the$r influence, a considerable quantity ^>f gold 
and rioe for their eastern settlement* ifi eyqhm^t 
for opium and piece goods. Slaves we* e alao <mfr j 
of the iDutch staple exports fir^m this island - *? fj,r-i 
The SqoIoo islands ,aie visited both hy Cbtaftt n 
junks and Buggess proas* but th* natives beiqg , 
anjpngst the most treacherous of the Malaya^E** 
roppam seldom venture aaiong them* Jteattoie : 
the principal export t>y the Chgapse, and idavft ! 
by &e Buggesses. . ^ flt £ ^ 

Manilla 
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-Manilla is the depot of all the productions of wtagt* 
the Philippines intended to be exported to China, 
America, or Europe. With respect to the com- 
merce between the different provinces, it is entirely 
in the hands of the Alcades, who send vessels to 
Manilla for the merchandize their province re- 
quires, which they exchange with the Indians for 
the productions of the soil. These latter are prin- 
cipally indigo, excellent tobacco and sugar, areca, 
cotton, cocoa, and several of the objects common 
to the Malay islands. 

The trade between Manilla and British India 
does not exceed of exports one lack of rupees ; and 
the imports, chiefly in piece goods, amount to six 
lacks, the balance being paid in specie. 

The Spaniards, on their first arrival at the Phi- 
lippineft, found a considerable trade existing toe- 
t^een them and China, wad which still continue*. 
Tfce Chinese arrive at Manilla in their own ju»k» 
. ffaova Nanki^ Aaioy, and Canton, in Pecember . 
or January, and the number of these vessels is 
qfr&ut twelve or thirteen every season. Those 
iron* .Nankin Japing oranges ^nd other fruits* 
sweetmeats, silks* and porcelain. Those of Amoy 
bsfyg tiaakinq, raw and maau&ctaced silk, some 
coarse clothe of cotton and flax for the Indian 
cloafching, paper parasols, iron saucepans, nailb^ 
and other > iron work, vermilion, &c. Ttai car- 
goes of the Canton janks are generally confined 
to tea^and poroekiii. The whole of Aese import* 
may amount to 900*000 dollars, > The Chinese 
tritg injpetwn bird*' JWrtfc (#«$>«*$ tip*, Peers' 

sinews, 
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*»^j«». sinews, mother of pearl shells, ebony, and other 
produce of the Malay archipelago, and besides re- 
ceive a considerable balance in dollars. 

The Spaniards of Manilla are the only strangers 
that are permitted to trade to any port of China 
but Canton. By a particular treaty with the Chi- 
nese, the port of Amoy is also open to them ; 
the only advantage they take of this privilege© k 
to send one vessel a year with dollar's and mer- 
chandize to purchase a cargo. The merchandize 
thus imported pays a fixed duty of five per cent, 
only by the importers, and two and a half per 
cent, by the purchasers, which, together with the 
greater cheapness of the return cargo, makes a 
voyage to Amoy much more profitable than to 
Canton. 

By a decree of the King of Spain, the gonuii« 
fciefrt of Manilla is directed to e^p^ 'Strfjfof 
i#00 tons every year, and place' h^r^f«fe4K^«t 
&f cif the merchants of the colony, td pfbdMfi 
'America. Previous to 1802, the t#nmto^M 
'Officers of this Vessel, named the #&S!^ %§r6 
tisually Luconian Spaniards, who had ] 4h Iftdfe 
lcnd\faedge of their profession, ; that of'feVfery -Wb 
tollifeons, two Were certain to be *iec*i<i ) , Sf Sifli 
WW hWe to founder at sea. In ctoiiS 
these los&si the galleons art how H6t 
art officer ofthe royall navy, i The wlttfR 
bf biiildfagj equipping; r and saiKn^ tH^&ffleafi 
^defrayed by the government, WHb ^WJv*P& 
rfth^f tndemnlfi^atibnthah V5,000«6lW^ m **** 
1 The gallon is alithoHsed Krr^^WM* 
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of merchandize of a certain size only, and of the 
total value of 500,000 dollars ; but this regulation 
is always eluded, and the value of the cargo ge- 
nerally amounts to two millions of dollars. Be- 
•ides Jtfce merchants, the officers and seamen of 
Jfae g a l l eon, and the officers, of the government 
of M*n*Ua, are allowed a certain tonnage, from 
it <pia*ter of a hale to six bales, as a part of their 
epaolufpants, with liberty to embark naerchandia? 
fet the extent of their privilege in their own 
namw : but, in general, they sell their tonnage to 
the merchants, the average price being 450 dol- 
lar* the bale* Each merchant usually sends a 
supercargo with his part of the cargo, who re- 
ceives seven per cent commission, so that the gal- 
leon has generally from fifteen to twenty super* 1 
cargoes. 

When the galleon is completely ready to, put to 
Ma, aa image of the Virgin is carried on hoard her 
by the clergy, with the greatest pomp, and she 
receives the benediction, and until the merchants 
are informed that she has safely cleared the Strs*t3 
of St- Bernardino, they have daily masse* said for 
her. During the passage the same service is per- 
formed before the Virgin, by prietfs embarked on 
b^ard, and on her arrival at Acapulco she is landed 
with .equal pomp. The galleon never sails until 
thg S.W. monsoon is perfectly fixed, f tbat is about 
tfre noddle of June. The passage to Acapulco 
ty)tes commonly five months, while the return is 
made in forty days* On her arrival at Acapulco^ 
the merchant* of, Mexico send thither their agents 

vol. iu. 2 k to 
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to pvtlbmt ±*t *xgo, !*W,4^/^4#&& 
tbkty-tfrree per cent* *a the VffcM*,** Ij p jyri^ 
aftiUbe dollars received ia**chffqBe ps*t*fh*yjfc 

That griteoa cannot quit Acajudc^jflfljil Jfc* 
viceroy permits the opening of a registe&9fij$tftq 
sum* intended to be embarked on boaig fepjoiffd 
$4j*m peculiar cironmstaooefr he copofy^9|%AtL) 
ctssarytowkbholdtbispermiwion, jbe ipU3t*W&q^ 
till the following season* rrruo 9ib 

The only merchandize the galleon espo^fgftWfto 
America, is a small quantity of < roch i nyM ]*§&$ 
sweetmeats; but she is obliged to raoqnpfl ,$fea x 
cleathtng, &c- for the garrjson of Guam* . r ^ n ^ J 

The enormous duties on the imports > of .tl^d 
galleon at Acapulca* together with. the high £&, 
terest of money at Manilla, the expense ofjflgMtei 
mission* &C-* renders this trade vpry Htflp fr?^ 
naficial, and the privilege accorded to th^ ¥fe|Lj)feo 
pine Company and other, subjects of flpflm $tie 
export tile manufactures of Europe and India, jjjfcj 
America, must eventually put an end toit» ui)l#)fj^ 
these ditties art removed. * : 0? jM q g 

* - r *' " ' ■ - - ?n9 tx :i 

' 8IAM AND COCHIN-CHINA; i: v-i {^jirftf 

Thfe Portuguese carry on a regular ttttfetoMfT 

• ' l - - > rifrsrte S&ftf >v 

, - • : ' > * D*fr tm \mft\ at Ac^rfko *- \ ^ "38? pf* Wti r_> t 8niufll 

^ Comsifestoti t ^ -i 4 :LM1 tpi t^^ra W£l JKXttOO 

.» Iitx* cui-r } 1 1 f.^i.J r-a*'ro||-9dft to^ °Bnad«9 
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&mW^Mmu> 9 ilmdMh* Bngii^«rd»^cqttar 
eefitetfiffiA ffcat^ and if is ifittch foqtterrted^ 
ito&ijplp*ma Uhe «Mp&rtt lire tin, elfephatottf; 
teeth, tutenague, lead, and sapan wood t swnepr*^ 
cftftfe Wtotov gdld, and copper, am alio to fie 

if Ffeofagfc the Cochin-Chinese empiteis wettsi- 
tuflteAfttfttade, arid produces mthettiUB cfcjedttf 
&T cttitikiepce, the «v8 waffe and distraction* of 
the country for the last thirty years* by rendettrig * 
c^*ftttfef<* insecure, has caused it to be almost 
etteteljrabandofted 1 by Europeans. In 1778, Mdt 
agHin in ld08,th^ English from India attempted 
to open a regular trtidewlthCochkUChiiia propW, 
b*t failed ^H the fi*st instance from the dfetiftftid 
etalfe 6f the ccnititfy, and in the secorki frofn^e 
inAttence of the French in the counsels bf fhfe 
government t of lafte years, therefore, art *cw * 
oestonal neutral vessel, or rather English cofrntt^ 
strip under neutral colours, with a few stftftM Port r 
tuguese vessels from Macao, and some Chinese 
j\iQfe*t alone visited this country, white, with tW 
spect to the trade of the Cochin-ChineSe subjects^ 
it is entirely confined to coasting, they being pro* 
hibited from passing the limits of their own coasts. 
Tfa *bjec$$ of export are eagle, rose, and sapyi 
wqoe}*' sugar, cassia, pepper, rice, areca, carda* 
moms, ginger* birds* nesta, tiepang, sharks* fins, 
gum-lac, and gutn-gutt, ind!gd,de^»its 9 teeth, 
cotton, raw silk, *hip timber and masts ; a small 
quantity of these articles are, 'ftawevefi taken in 
exchange for the #emfl»di ties of Qpna and India, 

2k % the 
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the produce of the mm of the csuntrr. The 
principal impacts from China are totenagw, tes, 
porcelain, ahnn, drugs, pepper, and sandal wool 
The chief trading ports are C am b udia , -M^M^fr 
Faifoe, Nhiatrang, Tiiroo, and Hoe. ~i>cxnarnx 
. In the seventeenth century the ports of Ton- 
quin were open to Europeans, and the Portuguese, 
Dutch, Engfefe, and French, had fact a ** kltht 
country, but which have been long" JbmtaniJp 
and at present all Europeans, except tto^ O ft rt i' 
glMge of Macao, are prohibited firoatt cnit i ag i*e 
fOr\*, UfjL are allowed to anchor at»certa»<tt^ 
fepnce from the shore : the chief tmdeia, however; 1 
qarjjed on by the Chinese and Siamese, ri iW 
importation, erf* all commodities is .perinittadHh* 
the export of ripe and the precious, metste m^to* 
hibjted by the present government, and thai<6 
eionamon and copper is reserved to 4km d**W 
The, other obief objects .of export are *roe* titi^ 
etK>ay f ivory, tortoiseshell, dried fish, tirtiwh' 
nfid varnished works, mother of peari fefrrfajr 
rjwp »lk and cotton in quantity, cratominoj **** 
mol^wea. The imports from China are> fin* taw ; 
apd sug*ur» £pr thpugh the CocbiiKCbineteot^ 
ritory produces these objects in atmddm^^ 
pjep$rati9n>of them is very injperf^^ ^c^^of 
t^p ; Mp)t$ft0s y drugs* hemp* flax, >p?kkeil^otW*t> 
aj^siU^ (those of jdie*ountrpai^iti<Mi*q^ 
%, ; b»t ,*tfe a]l l .white,, the .cielfcod ^f ^flttti^ 
ty* frfijqg utt*l w#o^) r ifiwra^ 
and vai»»s.j^wt^ii^^ 
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has abundance of this metal, the workingaptfliitil 
little advanced \ quicksilver and porcelain conii 
pleat the list of imports from China. T^io kfrl 
port by Europeans is chiefly confined <t& ftfei 
arms, and these are only allowed to be sold to the 
government ,m • ; fv ± 

iioT io e:io<{ u !? •■• ' " iU 

^rauguh > • -^i/hi... .CHINA.- • ' -• * <>> 

tmTh* tf ads of Macao is very cofcsiderttMfc, anfl^ 
hteu&ttfflHlA mercantile houses of respectabSftjtf 
anA e*toft tYeaspls jo£ burden belonging to; ft, 
jifiJWtt: Bengnlr it imports, besides cottori /nutate 
fHcUujea,; about 3000 cases of opium annually frt' 
it* owa sh^ps, foreign vessels being prohibited tfrrs 
hmtch.of commerce. This drug is purchased 
a* Calcutta for pix to 800 rupees the ease of 100IB. 
aadqs^ls at Macao for from 1600 to 3500. It is 
entirety smuggled into thfc interior of China. 
$$¥&$& Mdall vessels belonging tp Macao kr& 
cpptinu*% employed amongst the Malay islands, 
cftjj^t&g. birds' nests, trepang, riippis, pepper, 
ap^MftU the other productions of the archipelagic 
stfe&bteijn the Chinese market. It alsa sfeitfte 
$%9SM&v& vesselsi annually to Turon and S&igdng, 
iuiGochiftiGlrina, for areca nut, birds 5 nests, tit" 
ps*g,,*ndi¥»ify. i ; 

toTb«)Bortpgd«e government obliges thertte^i 
chsafcfocpf , Macao ,to make two very tiftprbfitaW^ 
vq^^»ep*ually r Jone to Goa, with digpatches, ailfl 1 ; 
tlg&ijrthcf to TirtMiwkh crimtaalsv ^e tekt<&, 
^^rt^.th^tikkstvAMWMHJS, ?•^1^^8stf , bA^g« , 

> v j 2 k 3 General 
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General List of Vessels arrived r at, and saskdjrm 
Macao in 1806-7. ■> 



ib.«( 



1 
1 

1 

1 

t 



2 800 



{' 



700 
600 

50( 

4tk 



Lisbon and 
Madias 
Bengal > 

Ditto 

Cochin-China 
Goa 



Bengal. . , 
1 Lisbon 

Cocfean-Chtta 
f Ceylon, 
I *tf!Go* -j 

Codup-Cluto; 



J 1 Bengal 

1 Uava and Timor J: 



f 1 Manilla 
9* J 

1 1 Pulo Pina 



4 BOO < 



I 280 
$ 250 i 

■ • s 



rro: -:J 
=• •/. 

Manflk . 

( Palembeng mi 

r {Manilla and Baa- 

1 Bengal ^ gal .„,•-, 

1 Do. and Manilla Ditto D&tt 
1 Ditto Ditto Bengal 
1 Palemberg and >**"<> «* B?°- 
Bomea i 8* 1 ' ' 

Bengal ? e g u and Ce > ioTl 

1 Lisbon and 1 Sooloo and Ben- 

Madeira J g* 1 

1 Bengal Isle of France 

lBataviaandSu-Wava and Bea- 

matra i coolen 

C Manilla and Soo. 
1 Bengal ^ loo 

1 Madras, Bata- 1 Madras 
via and Manilla I 
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Jlo.«r Men. 

TOIt. 



Arttod fro*. *«B*a tor, 

1 Bengal - Bal&vi^audTiroor 

. 1 Do. Bengal 

* %m < iSourabaya Goa 

t Lisbon Lisbon •>* 

1 150 Bengal TaUnguana 

I 109 Manilla J*v» 

juEbtOfintf Europeans whose commercial epter* 
yfrfuteti led lhe»i to China were admitted freely 
into attlhteporW of the empire j butdtam their 
reali i/cu? fKfcttnded indiscretions, this liberty was 
gradually abridged, until at length thfe port of 
Canton vaseline left open to them. 

At first thefchip* amended to the w*lb of this 
city, bul ; the depth of water decreasing annually, 
t aedthecafatps it the same time increasing in*siaet 
they were obHjged, and still continue, to anchor 
a&Hoa*g*poo> pt Whampoa, four leagues below 
Canton. :■ ^ 

. TtteXnropeans wha resided at, or visited Can* 
ton on «ffiftnr of commerce, for. some (time had 
permission to choose the quarter of their ret 
sidence ; but this privilege was successively c& 
minlshed until 1760, when the^ were obliged to 
teside within a certain and very; limited spacer 
and within this the deferent nations of Europe 
having any commercial interoovrse with Chin* 
have btriltfectorier more* or less superb, according 
to thd extefit of their comtieaace. These iaf tones 
ire, litiWGvet , obly allowed to be occupied by their 
owners during the time 'their" ships remain at 
Chuia 9 s«ifi6l^ v i4 iJtofK'-the -beigiibilD^ of September 
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& tto^gytnmg of February ; during the rett<df 
4ite >e«fiiriipEuwpeaas are obliged tfcsretite to 
<MooMj1 r u^ ;•- .- ••':-} ojruio 

*io Baadfanthp injuries the commerce of Europeans 
^tttofs o^r f ^. (Josifinenient to I a single port df 
t ti^M«t fljnpfte, it is si^ect4«iVado^nwMCw» 
twftofcinte, ai*d*be persons ei^j^ddafci itrt& &<* 
indignities, that nothing but tb*(V»ti<4>C*fe§fe 
arising from it to tbegovemnients^'Bdrdpe^ktai 
the habitude, now become unconqptelfebtbj uofl the 
i«dj»«t>^8e of its tea among *B# ^»^4c^iOC«tt 
preserve its existence. .1 •> ' vysts 

j : O* the arrival of-a ship at Wharcp(*M ainiflfcm- 
Arimtibeat drops <wi each side of Her;iJu^ WBokilB 
fbere till ber departure, nor 4aan*nylotfe3)£tte 
lstep's boats quit her, until every persoriUMibqafd 
is fctnttiy eearebed, the captain eRoejsrted. vb.-w^ 
The hong is an association of Mdvsutftliie 
^principal merchants of Canton, appointed byithe 
«aperor to superintend the trade wkh lubafteaai, 
-and is under the immediate jurisdiction x£ At 
fcaMpeul, or diief of the cuBtOm-house of Gm- 
*o», vtoo is always a mandarin of high rimlfcuiMui 
^j On the atrial rf a ship, a member of ite 
jfMf} is sheeted to transact her business) and 
4ate* tih*) mnae of surety merchaafc H* i«h 
aoetfGktfety become* Responsible to governments 
M&oUtp fr***m*mmi payment of the dw* 
«id ^ i^ventkm of smuggling, but alitffl* 
the conduct of every individual belohgfag>4o*h* 
^bi^rOflwhicb h^ is thus obliged to be^o*#tbe 
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<fi>rdfcfcfc> sale oiil^eatgo, «ftd the iqtiudhjs jqf 4fe* 
cargo put on board, for the Europeans hMO^Mo 
«M»pw»ii:^<» whafcever with the purchase** of 
rtiieau <?acgpes. To fulfil this last duty, thcanteiy 
>m«ehaot put$ s hit chop or seal on every, padcagfc 
dmdifon &efir> arrival in England any {ire ibit&d 
pto to© iof^a inferior quality to the sampfafrtjifeid 
tobiige^ ito take them back, paying the expense 
*>fi dou^te freight, and twenty per cent, damages. 
i£fei90r^i4^ests of tea are thus returned irom England 
every year. Mj^iq, 

^ m While the Europeans belonging to the shikar* 
>at Canton^ the hong merchant and the cofpppafot 
ob agent of the factory they belong to, are jointly 
(responsible for their conduct, and are &*d 
severely by the hautpoul for any irregularities they 
may commit. y . L . 

^iilti. 1792 a splendid embassy was senf; iboqi 
^England to China with valuable presents for, tl» 
sBmperor, in hopes of procuring a more favons- 
4hl0 treatment of the English merchants; bat 
though Lord Macartney, the ambassadors n 
j*cetved polkeJy* he was little better than ra)>ri- 
bonec during his stay in China, and without being 
.permitted to enter on the business of bi&^ukit- 
^km, he was told, that the wintcfr vOf China 
ji^ht heti^avoufiable to his health, and thafc 
iOferGft&ei tbfe ISinpcror hpd given brd€>*S;for bis[ Jm>- 
illgj*€»tf^^ julno^ sill 

3^f^^^^^hJ^my *t €aatoni«t ^KW^irttf 
jfowb chief supracargoes, who form a select com- 
mittee* 
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Mttee^ m Mapcac*rgocB» aucfiutfoi* aad 
two iu r g eow, and two or three other European* 
Beside* laige salaries to these servants, and «Lcgm~ 
flUBOB on til the merchandise i mp ort^, jMid 
appattod in the Company's shipf* tbeCoqif«n^i^- 
Avftke whole expeMe of the domestic ettafeU^- 
menfcoftheftctory, of which the public tajb^c ^ 
taafrto oest 000 dollars a day, independent f^*|U$* 
which the Company send out gratis. r y- ,t 

The commerce of Canton divides HseLfjinto 
*ar heads :— 1st. With Great-Britain. 3. 1l£$i 
foreign Europe and America. 3. With Jpd^ 
4* Commerce by the Chinese junks. . i: ,^3 
• 1st. Before the act of commutation in 4l^*f 
'the imports to China from England by the £^Jn- 
pany never exceeded .£150,000 a jre^r^ EJ £j|it 
ainoe the passing of the above act, thqr^hfye 
greatly augmented, particularly in the article of 
Woollens, which have increased from <£lQ0 t QQ0 
tb one million. The other imports of tb* Com- 
pany to China are tin* and lead, which 4iaVe 

also 

* Tb* tin of Cornwall was first introduced into China in about XV&, uA 
is**) to ready a sale, that the Company contracted with the proprietors . 
0/ the mines to take 600 tons a year. Latterly, however, this • metal 
harm* risen In price in Europe, the stipulated quantity has not |e« de« 
< ttwred *q the Company. The import of tin into China if about 4.9*t 
ton* a year, the whole of -which was formerly supplied by the Malar 

*• Islands. The Chinese consume this metal in thesr fetigioat. cereSno?tte% 
fcfrwhlobmseit i* beat into toavna as fine as those of gold 4 , -and the sfce of 
I pitying catd, which are consecrated, and every pioas Chinese burnt one 
or more of them before his Joss, or idol, at sun rise, at certain* ijotirs of 
thbdnj, and at nighsiaU. The export ot lead by the Companyt *a from 

. fc fo 4 t 0$p tot* a year i but this object will probably decline, taVy pro- 
ductive mines- baring been latterly discovered in the private; ,afl Bat-* 

r ftnarig, from whence the tea province* can ha supplied at a cheaper rstfj 
|Mn horn Canton ny English import. 
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also greatly increased within the last twenty years, 
the amount before 1784 not exceeding ,£10,000 
a year, while between 1800 and 1809 it consi- 
derably exceeded .£200,000. The total prime 
cost of the Company's investments to China has 
latterly varied between one million and one 
million and a half sterling; and the export of 
bullion has been reduced from the average of 
half a million to the average of £ 100,000. 

The Company's exports from Canton are teas, 
nankeens, wrought and raw silks, and porcelain. 
In 1810, the prime cost of the investments at 
Canton was £1, 487,000 ; the freight and charges 
,£'873,000 j and the customs paid in England 
.£18,500; total cost and charges Jt 2,878,500, 
which returned at the Company's sales £3,723,000, 
of which tea for more than three millions and 
a half, the annual import of other objects be- 
ing only raw silk £100,000, nankeens ,£50,000, 
porcelain ,£5,000, and wrought silks ,£l,000. CL) 

The private investments of the commaaaers 
and officers of the Company's ships to China 
Consist of lead, furs, particularly aea»otter, Jbea- 
v$r, rabbit, and seal skins, smalts, Prussian bhie, 
cochineal, clocks, and watches ; the total amount 
of these goods exported does not exceed rflO0,000, 
and about an equal sum in Spanish dollars. About 
, sixteen Company's ships of 1,800 to 1,000 tods 
arrive at Canton every season. 
" \&fc Trakle with foreign Europe* The Dutch 
formerly held the n«xt place to the English in tile 
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trade to Canton, where they had a handsome far- 
tbry on a large scale ; their imports were Leydea 
woollen cloths and camblets from Holland, and 
the productions of the Malay islands taken in 
by their ships at Batavia, in their passage out 
The exports consisted of four to five million lbs. 
of tea, which sold in Holland for from 3 to 
jtwoyooo. /, !In« 

The Danes bad a factory at (^ntpiV ta£, 8*r 
permanent establishment ; their exports . b^ 4^Sb 
to four ships a season were lead, steel, a^i frpjl- 
Ism, and their imports about one milliop (aj^d l j^, 
half lbs. of tea, : . , no ft 

The Swedes had a factory and resident suppv^- 
ertgoes at Canton, their usual import of t^a being 1 
from one to two millions of lbs. - ; \ 

r Thei French had resident supracargoes at Cap? * 
ton, but since the passing of the commutation 
act in England, by which the smuggling of tpa 
wfes greatly reduced, the export of this article bj 
the French did not average above half a million , 
of lbs. a year. ^ 

The Spanish Philippine company have resident 
sujttbdargoes at Canton, and their ships always 
tctoch at Manilla, where they receive specie, log$f} 
wood, and cotton for the China market, and whitpi 
they '^change for silks and nankeens prinom^y^ 
a fmrttof ^hich they leave at Manilla on their ^g ?i 
turn, for the Lima ships. 

fhfe vessels of the United States of America 
trading to China, have always a supracargo on 

board ; 
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board; their imports are gin*epg tl a^4^%^/<?6 
America, ' English canjhlets, ehqqy <of f the dflfrxtfr 
France, sandal-wood, birds' nests, &^ ]wbw>h }h§jft 
pick up among the Malay Ifclaads jja th$ir paaftgeti 
they have also tried the cottpn of AipfBfifH^ btfT 
have been under sold by that of I|u)ifU $heHh 
dbjects amounted to about ^200,000, r<i*tfx#*> 
bullion imported to ,£500,000 } the qug|it^yj of 
tea exported by the Americans has varied b$§flM$tj 
dti#*ai(dl twelve millions of lbs. ^ #$ 

-*Bfl. *l¥kde With India. The trade between JfriJ 
cRa%nd Canton is very considerable, employing^ 
from thirty to fifty ships of large tonnage* 73N 
ilrfports to China averaged in the five years. 180$-^%^ 
185 lacks of rupees, of which cotton for jui^tyit 
lacks^ opium for thirty, piece goods three, p#afte 
four, saltpetre three, sandal-wood two, sharks* 
fins two, and grain one. 

1 The average exports were fifty-three lacks, of 
which sugar and sugar-candy for ten, piece goods • 
sik, 'tuteiiague six, camphire three, tea thr^e* 
raw silk two, nankeens two, red and white le|d 
one and a half, vermilion one and a half, chia^r 
wife one. The average balance paid in treasure ( 
fifty-^our lacks of rupees. wf 

The ' following is a list of European and North 
Attietfcan ships that visited Canton in 1799 wcj i 
1866. ' 

6Q Engtf* 

iiO 0'-:*.. m. k ' ■ > 
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-<! . i IJhm ' .•::,. rr-j ij*l 






'Ships 

*4>irtch ' ::jl1 "' < oL 

S'fttrtuguese 
^'French 

* Dane S Danes ; L ij ' Mja ™ 

1$ American 3d American* % * f '^ 

-—, . - ■■ ■ ■ . : - -v ;0 £ 5fii7»(l 

4th. Commerce from Canton by Chiiyie |6iflSl J0 
This branch of the Chinese trade occupied 1 In A&i? 1 
year nine junks to Cochin-China, seven td C&icao* 
nine to ftichuk, two to Cambodia, four to P^cS- 0V 
bang, and one to Batavia. The Chinese jiu3Ek r<i 
also visit Malacca, Borneo, Celebes, Tlnofoi 1 , ; : tfft L 
the Philippines. -^ 



JAPAN. 






Tlie Portuguese, who were the not European* 
that yisited Japan (in 1542), enjoyed an unhnatWbl 
liberty to trade and preach the gospel, but their 
insolence and political intrigues drew down on 
them the vengeance of the government, and't^e* 
-extermination of the Christian religion, "*&$$„ 

•■• pFohlbiftitab «* 

. an .•';*? V J b*jii j*j<ysU j*» 
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prohibition* under pain of death, to ttiy PttrtiU 
gues£ to set foot in Japan, was the result* 41 ' 

In 16 10 r the English first visited Japan, mail 
received permission to establish a factor J at Firan* 
do, which in 1619 was removed to Nangt4*kif 
but being found little advantageous, was with* 
drawn in 1623. In I67S an attempt was made tq 
renew the intercourse, but was unsuccessful th^ 
Japanese jtssigning as reasons, the alliance of 
England with Portugal by the marriage of the 
king to a Portuguese princess, and the English flag 
having a cross resembling the Portuguese* Three 
othor a^tempt$ had no better success, and. since 
1689, ihe idea has not been resumed* 

In 1803, an English country ship from Calcutta, 
conyeyed *<cwgp to Nangasaki, but was refused per- 
mission to dispose of any part of it, and met with 
a similar prohibition at the Lieu-Kieu Islands* ., > 

The Russians have also made some attempts to 
Open a trade with Japan, but with no better success 
than the English* In 1779 the merchants of 
Okotsh sent a vessel to Matsimay, who was not 
allowed to trade* In 1790 a Japanese vessel, sail- 
ing to this latter port with a cargo of flour, was 
dnwen out (if her course and wrecked on Odn**» 
ladbka* from whence the crew \frere conveyed to 

:i3 t j-. ' : Gkotek. : 

♦>ftfnfc*W M^fr the J apas jsjw men year, the ceremony of trampling ** : ' * 
the cross and on the images of the Virgin and child, are performed ^,3 
ererVUwn Af§apan, *ted from the aetout performance of this ceremony, 
•0 JfNvtMI&Wf *S» it exempted, intent children being -put with 
their feet upon the sacred images. It is not, however, true that the patch 
art alto obliged to perform this sacrilegious ceremony. 
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Okotsk. This wemed a favourable opportunity 
of opening an intercourse, and accordingly a vepd 
was fitted out to convey the Japanese to their 
country; but though the Russians were received 
with hospitality by the people of Matsimay, where 
they landed their passengers, they were closely 
guarded, and <;ould not obtain permission to pro- 
ceed by land to Jedda : they, however, procured 
permission for a single vessel to visit Nangasaki, 
couched in the following terms : " We permit a 
Russian vessel to enter the port of Nangasaki; and 
en this occasion we renew the prohibition of any 
Jhreign vessel entering any port of the empire, or 
suffering the exercise of the christian religion, or 
the least of its ceremonies." 

The ambassador conveyed to Japan by Captain 
Krusenstern, in 1804, was refused permission to 
proceed to Jedda, from whence a plenipotentiary 
was sent to Nangasaki to meet him. In the two 
audiences had by the Russian ambassador with this 
personage, he was obliged to submit to every de- 
grading etiquette ; and the second terminated with 
his receiving the order of the Emperor, " that no 
Rus sia n ship should again appear at Japan j and 
that if any Japanese subjects should be again cast, 
on the coasts of Russia, 41 they should. be delivered 
over to the Dutch, who would send them by the 
way of Batavia to Nangasaki." The present^ and 

• Tb$ Ruttian ship conveyed five Jaj»ne*e, who had hoes taken te m* 
■*«»• the Akmiaft Ulaads/atfd curled to K&fia. < '.:*.-/ c 0% 
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even the letter carried out by the ambassador, were 
returne XFP Mdiww * «•*• ***** jfatoiQ 

The trade of the Dutch to Japatf has been subS 
ject to various vicissitudes, from tire -prohibition 
of certain imports and exports, and other restric- 
tions from time to time- In its most flourishing 
period, when their factory was at Firando, they 
exported annually from Holland £ 500,000 in 
goods, and imported £ 450,000 in silver, besides 
valuable cargoes of copper and other goods. 

The injunctions from the Japanese government 
to the Dutch traders are, that they shall have nt> 
communication with the Portuguese, nor import 
any Portuguese commodities ; that they shall notify 
to, the Japanese government if the Portuguese con- 
quer any new countries, of convert them to the 
Christian faith ; that they shall note the places 
where they meet Portuguese ships, and deliver in 
the same to the Japanese government. The Dutch 
are prohibited from purchasing, or exporting afiy 
of the following objects : the Emperor's coat of 
arms, or any objects on which it is painted or 
marked I all prints or paintings of soldiers, or of 
the persons of the court, or maps or plans of afty* 
part of the Japanese empire : models or plans of 
Chinese ships, images of military men, &c. &c 

Ou the arrival of a Dutch vessel atNangasaki, 
she is immediately visited by custofn-house officers; 
who ddtnaikl all the books, artns, and money that 
may be on board. The books are thus seized in 
order to prevent the introduction of any inculcat- 
ing Christianity. h A list of the crew is also d^liver- 
. vol* m. 8 x- ~ 
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ed to dme officers* 
jog and evening of the dap that the Teasel is load- 
ing and imkorimg, on which days caly any cxm*- 
mamaikm is permitted with the stare. 

The captain and supracaigo being alooe exempt- 
ed from personal search on quitting or learnin g 
to the ship, used formerly to dress themselves ip 
the most ample coat and breeches, in which tbej 
smuggled on shore the prohibited goods. These 
trips were made three times a day, and, wjaenfofly 
loaded, each was obliged to be supported to dje 
factory by two sailors. But the exceptions to the 
searching being done away in 1775, this smqggfag 
was put an end to, and at the same time the cap- 
tain was either obliged to remain always on boao& 
or on shore ; and if he chose the latter, he* was 
only allowed to visit the ship twice. These strict 
'orders were given in consequence of finding a 
great quantity of contraband goods on board a 
Dutch vessel which had been abandoned at sea by 
her crew, and afterwards brought into port by the 
Japanese fishermen. 

On the days of discharging and loading, two 
chief officers of the custom-house, and several in- 
ferior ones, remain on board till the work is over. 
Hie merchandize, and people who have occasion 
to go on shore, are sent in the Japanese boats only. 
Japanese are also obliged to be employed to load 
and discharge the ship. There is no possibility pf 
any clandestine communication by the ship's bpftts 
with tlie factory, the sea-gate being always ^hut 
and guarded; and if there is any necessity for the 

* captain 
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CfapWiil dr sittgfeon whb may be on rihofre, to Visit 
thfe ship, leave mui$t be first procured from the go* 
vettitit bf the town, and the person is condudted 
by a guard, through bye streets, to asmall gate, 
'ifrhere & J&panese boat is ready to convey him on 
"bbard, after being strifctly searched. The guard 
feflso accompany him in the boat, and remain in her 
till he has finished his business, when he is con- 
vey ^d on shore with the same precautions. 

Formdlrly the ship's rudder was unhung on h6r 
fcrrMtl, and the square sails carried on shore ; btkt 
the "unnecessary trouble this occasioned has caused 
ft: to be discontinued. On the days when there is 
too discharging or loading, the Japanese officers do 
hot Virit the ship. 

* The examinatibn of the merchandize landed is 
most strict. Every package is opened, and the 
contents examined one by one. Planks are Sounded, 
to dfscb ver if they are hollow ; an iron rod is thrust 
into the tubs of butter, preserves, and cheeses j 
nay they even go so fer as to break any eggs that 
may be on board, to ascertain that they contain 
nothing contraband. All letters passing between 
the ship and factory are examined by an interpre- 
ter. 

The imports are sugar, elephants' tefeth, tin^ fine 
long doths and silks of India, sapfta wood, tead f 
bar iron, tortoise shell, raw silk, rattans, quicfcsa. 
Vefr, pepper, cinnamon, cloves and nutmegs, glass 
itfate, coffee, camphire, saffron, and some few ob- 
1 jfcrts of I>utch manufacture, as spy-glasses, watches, 
&c: i : - ' * - • .-..,. i ■/>, * . 

2 l 2 The 
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. The eaparts from Japan by the Prtcl^CottpMy 
are coppec in baa and camphise, each ship's caqp 
consisting of 6?*a pickle tftfmibrmeft. and 864 
boxefrof camphire, of 135tt>s* eaeh.; ajl of which 
are purchased on the Company's account only. 

The articles permitted to be purchased by the 
individuals of the crew are tea, soy, porcelain, silk 
and rice* 

It is forbidden to pay specie for the cargo of th^ 
ship, consequently the produce of the country i& 
obliged to be taken in exchange. All the good* 
smuggled are, however, paid for in goliL A Japa- 
nese taken smuggling is punished wkh death, and 
a Dutchman severely fined and banished for evef 
from the empire ; but if the fraud is not discovered 
till after the ship has sailed* 10>OQO eoche* is 
charged against the Company. 

The Chinese are the only foreigners besides the 
Dutch who are allowed to trade to Japan* Formerly 
they frequented the port of Osacca, but thqjr $©w 
use that of Nangasaku This trade formerly ecci*> 
pied MOO China junks annually ; but in 1684 it 
heing discovered that the Chinese Christian intro- 
ductni books of their rehgion in the bales of mer* 
chaudixe, the number of vessels was hmited t» 
leveirty, and they are subject to the sane strict 
murahftts as the Ihadi* Ther import 
wwUeit^ sugar* naakeens, fim> 
tma* tin ia iwrot% aavrrfc* 
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and gulger ; «d take «# cejpjw in bws. 
gold, japanned ware, &c. 

The Chiaese alsb carry on some direct tayle 
between Japan and the Philippine &t t \\& for* 
mer they take in raw silk, gold, copper $pd ipon* 
which they exchange at the latter for spices, silver 
^aaad sugar. 



IS0LE8 OP SANTA CRU2. 

JEqgtofNew Holland, a well defined archipf^ 
lago seems as if placed by nature to unite tb* 
Papua Islands and New Holland with the<iran4 
Polynesia ; it is composed of thyee divisions, 
J. The Isles of Santa Cruz, of Mendana ; 2. thq 
New Hebrides, of Cook ; and 3, tfie New C$k-> 
-donia, of the same navigator. 

The Isles of Santa Cruz were visited by Cart 
teret in 1769, and named by him Queen Char* 
lotte's Islands, although he certainly bad bq 
claim to the discovery ;- to the respective islands 
he gave the names of Lord Howe, Edgecumbe^ 
Keppel, Swallow, and Volcano. The French na» 
vigators, D'Entrecastaux and Labillardiere^ Jiave 
given a more detailed description of tbem. T\i% 
hills are of moderate elevation, and chiefly calr 
cafeoue; they are thickly wooded and abouiut 
in, the cocoa and cafebage paints. The native^ 
seem to be of two races, one much feirer thag 
the other, and with Malay features, but both 
&ave woolly or frizzled hair: possibly these di£? 

2 l 3 ierences 
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mterictk t&ay"fr* owing t6 A mixtUr^^iteji^Ojpoi 
*hd Pofynesian races. ' '<>'" <* 

^ Santa Onz, of Mtmdartai the Egmont Isle rf 
Carteret, is the latest of the gratip; and has<seve- 
«il good ports. 



i.. i 



THE NEW HEBRIDES. 

The New Hebrides are an cixtdnsive * chaih 
laying N.N.W. and S.S.E. between IheWtikim 
t>f 13° and 23° S. The largest of th&A «N#- 
dently the Espiritu Sancto, of Metadan# jl tffe6ti- 
vered in 1 61 6. Bougainville, who visited iWre 
of them in 1768, gave them the nafh£ BT-tfre 
Grand Cyclades ; and finally Cook, in 177^, ex- 
plored them in detail, and attached to th^m'^hte 
name of New Hebrides. A striking differed 
between these islands and those of the Pacific 
Ocean in general, is their coasts being bold iiid 
free from reefs. '■ •' /j 

Espiritu Sancto and Mallicola are detakSfoSl 
from the general chain on the N.W. Hie fir- 
mer is twenty-two leagues long, N.W. fcnd SlB. 
and twelve leagues broad ; the coasts, piftictflifify 
on the west, rise to a great height alrirofct* jifefr- 
peridiciilarly from the sea, but in the iiitetidf^iifle 
fine plains and vallies, well cultivated. Ot } tSe 
feast is the Gulf of St. Philip 4n£ 'W Jtifak, 
where in the port of Vera Ctiiz,' and ' ti€&^ ffie 
River Jordan, both Mendana' and Ci>61r #ft- 
chored, and where the Spanish navigator con- 
templated 
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ie**pteted tf^feumfotioq of *<T$m rjerusa^; 
but before the first cabin was finished, a dispute 
vritkth##w^St *&&;#& want of ppoMisioi^ ob- 
Jiged him to rtftasn to Amciriea* > 

Mallicolo, S.E. of Espritu Sancto> is ten lwgwep 
long, mountainous, well wooded and watered. 
The*natives appear to be a different race from the 
other islanders, and are described as more nearly 
resembling baboons than human beings. Their 
rjwjr ii frizzled ; and their lauguage a barbarous 
^qfW^in^tioa of consonants, aspirations, and hi$- 
fings, tliat defy the vocal organs of an European 
;feo iuoitaie. They are probably of the 'New Hol- 
iapd race, some individuals of which chance 
^night have thrown on this island. 
, The other islands of this archipelago form a 
close connected chain, beginning with the Sir 
Joseph Banks's Islands of Captain Edwards, on 
the north, to which succeed in succession jftfc 
d'Etoile, of Bougainville, probably the Nuestrp 
Sennora de Luz, of Mendana. Aurora, of Bou- 
gainville, Cordoba, of Mendana, is twelve leagues 
long, and rises to a high mountain. Whit-$uq- 
cjay Jsland, of Bougainville, Clementina, pf Men- 
dana, is eleven leagues long ; the French naviga- 
tor obaejcved many plantations, and fires on it. Le- 
per's Island, twenty leagues in circuit Ambrynj, 
a volcano that emits white smoke, appeared to 
Cook fertile and cultivated, is s^yonteen leagues 
in cipquit. Paoom, . three or four leagues long, 
jfpes iik? a haycock to a considerable height. 
..,„> -* >. % x- * , Apee, 
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Apee* MasktlLjne,. Shepherds »< 
islands. Two Hills, Hinchinbroke, Montagu 
Three Hills, Sandwich, twenty-five feflgse* in qa- 
cuit described by Cook as mountainous in #e 
interior, but with fine plantation* of cocoa palms 
and fields of a golden colour resembling ov 
gueret. * , 

The southern group of these islands is detatfa*! 
izora the rest, and is composed of five iabu$4*,x# 
which Erromango is the northernmost, and fi 
twenty-five leagues in circuit, Taana, aboMt^the 
aame size, was the only one of the arotupqJWP 
examined by Cook in detail, while he wmacpol 
at Port Resolution, a small but good baifeour w 
the north side. It has a volcano in a state ff 
eruption, abounds in hot springs and solphm, 
and also has beds of clay mixed with aluminous 
earth, blocks of chalk and tripoti, and appeai^aeet 
of copper. 

The island is composed of ranges of hills rising 
in gradation from the sea, and separated by fat 
valleys, covered with bannana aad other £** 
trees, sugar-canes, sweet potatoes, fcc; and Ike 
natives produced several nutanegs with thai 
on. The English navigator alaoahot a 
the species found at the Moluccas, in 
\ra$ a whole nutmeg, so that there can be i 
but this island possesses this spice* 

The inhabitants of Tanna have a 
semhlance to . the New HolhuwWs the* i^Alfe 
Polynesians- They hare theeokpr ead tbe hm 

...... • -£«* 
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^rf^e 1 ftfiiySi , ,^md like them thrust tomes on* reeds 
through the cartilage of the nose, and daub' tfeeir 
ibces with different coloured clays. On the other 
'hand, thefr bows, slings, dubs, and darts, madfc 
-with grfeat elegance, are similar to those used bf 
4he idliWders ftrther east. The women are kejit 
m a state of slavery, and soon loose the charms 
%!*ey possess in youth* Very different from the liber- 
ie Otaheitians, they rejected the addresses of thefr 
European visitors. 

'•'Bftttoanaftd knatom are the southernniost is- 
land§ of the chain, and are both very high. Waf- 
*pble, r Mathew, and Hunter's Islands, lay in h 
direction east and west from the south end of New 
♦Cafedonia, and may be considered as a continua- 
tion of the New Hebrides. 



NEW CALEDONIA. 

Hew Caledonia was discovered by Captain 
Cook in 177*> but he visited its east coast only. 
&*£ntrecastaux and several English navigators 
baffle since- touched at, and defined its limits. 
Its extent is eighty-seven leagues in length N.W. 
w»d S.E., and ten in breadth. It is traversed 
longitudinally by a ridge of hills rising gradually 
towards the E.S.E. to the height of S,gOOfeet. 
The principal rocks are quartz, mica, steilite, 
green 9choii> granite, and iron stone. Columns of 
fesaltes haw also been found} and there is 

reason 
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reason to suppose the existence of rich ffeinrtf 
metal. 

The principal vegetables of this island are tk 
cocoa palm and bread fruit : the plantain, *Bgtt 
cane, and arum are also cultivated, and thenatfre* 
eat the roots and buds of several shrub* andptaattl 
The island had neither hogs nor dogs before t& 
arrival of Europeans. The commonest bifds art 
a very large pigeon, a new variety of the cronj 
and pies. ! 

The inhabitants are described by D'Eo^ca^ 
taux as resembling the natives of Va» Dtcmetfl 
Land, with hair almost woolly, the skin \fcty 
greasy, and lips as thick as those of the African 
negro. Cook praises the mildness of their cha- 
racter and the chastity of their women, while tte 
French navigator describes the men as cruel, per* 
fidious, and inclined to theft ; and thewoweua 
bartering their favours for a nail. Their artns ate 
lances, clubs, and slings, and there is no doubt of 
their being cannibals, having been seen to derour 
the flesh of a dead child. Their common fodi» 
shell-fish, fish and roots; and besides they *&* 
species of spider, and a kind of friable gwe* 
earth. The women have no other covering than 
a girdle of the filaments of bark. The racw wetf 
garlands of leaves, and the hair of the vwnpirQ* 
great bat, round the head. Thei* huts haw <the 
tbrms of bee-hives, with a kind of foldings dart* 
sculptured. Their language is harsh » and disa- 
greeable, and has no analogy with that of Poly* 

pesia. The onjy known harbours are that on ^e 

east 
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$9st coasfe visHed by Cook, and Fort St. Vincent, 
on the S.W., formed by islands of some size, with- 
in the cQtfgl 4roef that extends. along all tlie S.W. 
Wopfitj aftd W&cji, with the exception of a few 
breaks* cpnsists of a steep wall to seaward, leve} 
with .the water's edge. This reef extends from th^ 
latitude, of 23° S. out of sight of the land. Other 
f$efs:l$y in a direction N.W. from the north end 
p£tbe 4rfa*¥l to a great extent. 

The Isle of Pines, off the south end of NewCa- 
Jj^dpnia, ;hpp its name from being covered with 
ttew of thtf, species, which grow to tlie height of 
OX) feet. Qn the east are the isles Beaupre 
apd ^royalty, forming a group surrounded by a 
*sef, with a safe channel between them and the 
great island. 

Between New Holland and New Caledonia are 
several coral reefs, on one of which his Majesty's 
ship Porpoise and the Cato transport were wrecked. 
It extends four or five leagues north and south, 
and about one mile broad. It is covered at high 
water, except in three spots. East of the reef 
eight or nine miles, is a small island, one mile 
long, and twenty feet above the level of the sea, 
which produces several vegetables of the succu- 
lent kind, the decomposition of which, together 
with the dung of birds, is the only soil. It has no 
"water but what the soil absorbs from the rain, and 
this is unfit tp drink, from the alkaline suits i£iu*. 
Jubes from the S$a birds 9 ordure* 
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NEW ZEALAND. 



New Zealand was discovered by Tasman,* In 
164?, but his researches were confined to a small 
portion of the N.W. coast, and it remained unvi- 
sitcd by any other European until 17^9, when 
Surville anchored in Port Lauriston, oh the east 
coast To Captain Cook we are indebted for Hit 
knowledge of its being two islands, separated by 
a strait, which bears his name, and which is* fivfc 
leagues wide. 

The northernmost island, named by the natives 
Tavai-Poenammou, is 190 leagues long ; and the 
southernmost, called Eaheianomawe,' is 200 lea- 
gues. The breadth varies from ten to sixtjf 
leagues. The islands taken together are about 
the size of Great Britain. 

A chain of mountains runs through both islands, 
whose highest summit, named by Cook Mount 
Egraont, is covered with perpetual snow, and 
hence was calculated to have an elevation of 
14,000 feet. Near Cook's Strait the bases of the 
mountains were observed to be composed of sand- 
stone in horizontal strata, and traversed by veins 
of quartz also horizontal. The other rocks ar^ 
marble, jasper, granite, with black mica and white 
quartz. Volcanic substances were also observedi 
such asbasaltes, pumice stone, volcanic glass, fe£ J 
Frequent earthquakes likewise denote the l etiSiJ 
ence of internal fires. The only signs of metsNr ' 
are in a ferruginous ochre, and the green ja£p€fr; 

or 
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or serpent stone, of which the natives make their 
weapons and tools. 

. The climate of these islands is temperate and 
agreeable. In Queen Charlotte's Sound, in the 
month of February, answering to our August, the 
thermometer did not rise higher than 66° ; and 
in June, corresponding with our December, the 
lpwest fall was 48°. N.W. winds are the most 
frequent, and are usually accompanied by fine wea- 
ther ; S.E. and S.W. winds, on the contrary, being 
cloudy weather and rain* 

The mountains give rise to abundance of springs, 
which uniting, form streams of large volume, 
rushing down the hills, and often precipitating 
themselves in magnificent cascades, of which one 
ia Dusky Bay is thirty feet broad, and falls from 
a height of 900 feet. This abundance of water 
nourishes a luxuriant vegetation, the mountains 
of both islands being covered with large trees, 
chiefly of two species j one a kind of pine, fit for 
masts, and the other, which grows to an enormous 
size, resembles the maple. 

. Near the coast are various other trees, two of 
which bear fruit the size of a plumb, eaten by the 
natives ; and near 400 plants, before unknown to 
botaq&s, were collected here by Captain Cook. 
Amongst them is the New Zealand flax (phormium 
{eno?), and a shrub whose leaf is a perfect sub- 
stitute for the tea of China. The natives of the 
northern island cultivate sweet potatoes, yams, 
gourds, and a species of fern, whose root is eaten. 
Wild celery, cresses, and other antiscorbutic plants 

are 
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are abundant, and the common nettle and' nigfcfc* 
shade grow here to the size of shrubs. 

The only quadrupeds found on the felanils 1J whCT 
Cook visited them, were a kind of fox dogs, iirk 
state of domesticity, and rats* Of land birds there 
is a great variety, particularly of the pahrot iii^bfc 
The others most common are large wood pig$tos, 
cuckoos, gross beak, and a small bird caH&J"!^ 
the English the mocking bird, whicfrfifls tie wiidfis 
with a thousand different notes ; land Hails, snijW^, 
plovers, and some small birds were ako ; s&& 
The aquatic birds are small penguins, sea pB&, 
shags, gulls, wild ducks, herons, and sand larks: 

Fish is abundant, chiefly mullet, elephant fiitf, 
soles, flounders, stiver bream, large congers, cfdfe 
fish, gurnards, skate, hake, nurses, barracootas, 
small' mackarel, parrot fish, leather jackets, and 
in fhe rivers small salmon trout. The shell fish am 
large muscles and cockles, small oysters, perriwin- 
kles, limpets, whelks, sea-ears, and cray fish. 

The reptiles are lizards, and, according to tile 
account of the natives, snakes of an enormous 
size. Insects are not numerous, and consist of' 
dragon flies, scorpiori flies, butterflies, grassh6p- 
pers, black ants and sand flies. *" 

The New Zealanders are of the Polynesian race ; 
their colour being a deep brown, with a yeBcMsh 
or olive tinge, and their features various, buttt 
general round, with full, though not thick Hp&» 'Jftid 
their noses full towards the? point; ieetftlbrBiM, 
white, and even; eyes large and rolKii^V ,( M™ 
black, strait, and strong, te cdmfaotify iS hh 

short 
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short behind, with the rest laid on the crown of 
the head. The women are generally smaller than 
the men, but have few peculiar graces either in 
form or figure to distinguish them. 

'Pie dress of both sexes is alike ; consisting of an 
oblong garment, five feet long and four broad, made 
from the flax-plant, which seems to be their most 
.complex manufacture, and is executed by knot- 
ting. They bring two corners of this garment 
oyer the shoulders, and fasten it on the breast 
with the other part, which covers the body, and 
about the belly it is tied with a girdle of mat. 
Over this garment they wear mats, reaching from 
the shoulders to the heels. By way of ornament 
they fix on their heads feathers, or combs of bone 
or wood, adorned with pearl shells, and in their 
*ears are hung pieces of jasper, bits of cloth, beads, 
&c. The septum of the nose is likewise pierced, 
and ornaments sometimes worn in it. They wear 
their beards long, but are fond of having them 
shaved 

Some are tatooed on the face, and the women 
. on the chin or lips. Both sexes smear their faces 
with red paint. The women wear necklaces of 
sharks' teeth, bone, &c. 

They live in societies of forty or fifty t in con- 
tiguous huts, which latter are, comparatively, 
palaces to those of the New Hollanders, being 
^generally about fifteen feet long, seven broad, 
$nd four feet high, constructed of posts and 
Jbidlrushes* Such an assemblage of huts* is named 
$MPP<*> ^d is usually situated on an elevation of 

difficult 
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difiralt access. Their fimntuK 

small bosket* or bags* wfccb bold their Jbbiqg 
books and other trifles. They sabast pmopaBy 
by fishing, either wkh nets or book aad hue ? the 
hoeks are of wood and boot and *eiy rade, but 
the nets and lines are excellent. Their imwip 
are well built of planks, raised on each other, aod 
fastened wkh strong withies, which also thiad a 
long narrow piece outside the seaa» to prevent 
their leaking. Some are fifty feet long, and 
broad enough to saU without an outrigger, bat 
the smaller sort usually have one, and two of thrta 
are sometimes lashed together. They carry from 
five to thirty men. Tbdr paddles are five feet 
long ; their sail is of mat and triangular, the 
broadest side upwards. 

Their method of cooking is by baking, for they 
are entirely ignorant of the art of hotting. They 
use two kinds of the fern root as a substitute for 
bread. Shell-fish also constitutes a considerable 
part of their diet, which is occasionally varied by 
rails, penguins, and shags. They also breed a 
considerable number of dogs for food. Their 
method of feeding is equally dirty as their persons, 
and their greatest delicacy is stinking train oil, 
and the blubber of seals. 

Their tools are of stone, and made nearly in the 
shape of our carpenters' adzes, chizek, and 
gauges. They also use shells, flints, and splinters 
of jasper as knives, aud a shark's tooth serves as 
an auger. 

The New Zealanders are alive to the least sop*. 

posed 
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ftmd affront ror injury, perfidious and blood-thirsty, 
as has been cruelly proved by the many instances 
of their horrible massacres of the Europeans, who 
have beenoffstheir guard* trusting to their apparent 
friendly intentions. 

- Their government appears to be an hereditary 
aristocracy, the ebiefe advising with the elders 
in their warlike expeditions. The people seem to 
bfe divided into three classes, the priests, the war- 
riora, and the multitude, or .tower order. 

.2 Their weapons are spears, clubs, halberts, and 
stones ; the former are of hard wood from five to 
thirty feet long. The club is .of an elliptical shape 
eighteen inches long, made of wood, jasper, or 
the bone of <soipe sea animal, and is their prin-> 
cipal weapon of offence. ' The halbert is five or 
six feet long. Before a battle eoimAenoes, they 
join in a war song, and work themselves up td a 
kind of phrenzy . ' »' 

They mourn for the loss' of their friends by* 
lamentations and cutting their faces with shells;' 
they also carve small pieces of jasper into the 
resemblance of human figures, with eyes of pearl 
shell,. and hang them about their necks as me- 1 
mpriabtof the deceased. > ' 

, The children are early initiated in aft*tho prictf 
tices ,of their fathers* Their principal attMtettient' 
ii singing the transactions of their ancestors, and* 
otheriusubjects, and blowing in a ' soft of flute^ 
thf biigh the nostril. > j \* 

The language of New Zealand is a dialect dP 

^{fttbiu. 2 m ' the 

t:... 
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the general one of Polynesia, differing but toj 
little from that of the Society Islands* 

The New Zealanders seem to live under con* 
tinual apprehensions of being destroyed by each 
other ; there being few of their tribes that have 
not, as they think, sustained wrongs from some 
other tribe, which they are continually on the 
watch to revenge, and however long a time may 
have elapsed before an opportunity offers, it is 
never forgotten. They steal on their enemies in 
the night, and if they find them unguarded, 
which, however, is seldom the case, kill every 
one , indiscriminately, without distinction of age 
or sea* When the massacre is completed, they 
either ffeast on the bodies on the spot, or carry off 
*9 many as they can and devour them at home, 
with acts of brutality too shocking to be described. 
If they are discovered before they can execute 
their bloody purpose, they generally steal off again, 
and Mu&fl&nes are pursued and attacked by the 
other party in their turn. To give quarter or 
take prisoners makes no part of their military 
law* so that the vanquished can only save their 
live* by flight, This perpetual state of war, and 
destructive method of conducting it, operates so 
strongly in producing habitual circumspection, 
that a New Zealander is hardly ever found off hit 
guard by night or day. Indeed no other man can 
have such powerful motive* to be vigilant, as the 
preservation of both body and soul depends on it} 
for according to th&r system of belief the soul of 

those 
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those whose flesh is devoured by the enemy, are 
doomed to a perpetual fire, while the souls of those 
whose bodies have been rescued, as . wetl 4» 
of all those who die a natural death, ascend 
to the habitations of the gods* The dead bodies 
of their friends they bury, but those of theit 
enemies, if they have more of them than they 
can eat, they throw into the sea, 

They have no places of public worship, bo* 
do they ever assemble together with this view, 
but they have priests, who alone address the 
gods in prayer for their tempora} welfare. 

Bolygaray is practiced among them, and it is 
not uncommon for one man to have two Or three 
wives who are sisters. The women are mar- 
riageable at a very early age, and it should seem 
that one who is unmarried is but in a forlorn 
state, for she can with difficulty procure a sub- 
sistance, and is without a protector, though in 
constant want of a powerful one. Although li- 
beral of their favours, the New Zealand females 
do not carry licentiousness to the same extent of 
depravity as the Otaheiteans* 

The topography of New Zealand has little 
interesting to the general reader. To the Cape 
North of the northern isle succeeds the Bay of 
Islands, surrounded by picturesque shores, and 
Plenty Bay, named from the fruitfulness of the 
neighbouring country. Poverty Bay, south of 
Cape East, has its name from its sterile shores, 
and to it succeeds Hawke's Bay and Queen 
Charlotte's Sound. 

8 m 3 Port 
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Port MoJyneux, at the S.E. end of the wnthpra 
Island, is a safe harbour, as -is Dusky Iky on 
the S. W. 

The Snares and Lord Auckland's islands, south 
of New Zealand, seem to be a^contmuatioa of 
the mountains of the latter* 

At a considerable distance from the east coast 
of New Zealand, and parallel to it, is a chain of 
islands, of which the principal and n orth e rnm ost 
was discovered by Captain Broughton, and named 
Chatham Island. It is twelve leagues 1ob$ 
rising gradually from die sea to pleasant looking 
hills covered with trees. It is inhabited apparently 
by the same race as New Zealand. The other 
islands of this chain are the Bounty Island, Pe- 
nantipodes, and Bristol* 
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(A)— Page 42. 

Almost from the first doubling of the Cape by Be Gama until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the Indian seas were 
infested by pirates, composed of the ruffians of all nations, but 
chiefly English and Dutch. Their depredations at last causing 
preparations to be made for exterminating them, they sought 
refuge on the north coast of Madagascar, from whence they 
continued their piracies until about 1722, when a combined 
force of French, Dutch, and English attacked them, destroyed 
their ships, and obliged them to evacuate their chief rendezvous 
at St. Mary's island, and retreat to the main land of Madagas- 
car $ and here piracy being no longer in their power, they 
made up the measure of their iniquities by introducing the slave 
trade, which has ever since continued to depopulate the island 
by wars and exportation. 

(B)— Page 61. 

TheWest India islands seem to be the proper region of the land 
crab (cancer ruricola), whose habitudes are extremely singular. 
The habitual places of their retreat are the most inaccessible 
mountains, where they either form holes in the ground or in the 
decayed trunks of trees, and from hence they regularly make an 
annual journey to the coast to cast their spawn. They are de- 
scribed as commencing their march in April or May, when the 
rains begin, and as moving forward in three divisions with all the 
regularity of an advancing army ; the strongest males forming 
an advanced guard to clear the way, the main body being com* 
2x3 posed 
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posed of the females, forming columns of fifty paces broad and 
three miles long, while the rabble, consisting of males and fe- 
males, the sick and weak, bring np the rear, and each division 
marches at the distance of three or four days from the other. 
Their march is usually performed at night, but they also proceed 
during the day, when it rains : and when the sun has heated the 
ground, they ihake a general halt, and wait the cool of the even- 
ing, Their course for the sea is as direct as if they steered by a 
compass, nor do they ever turn aside, unless some invincible 
obstacle, such as a wide and rapid river, lies in their way, when 
they wind along its banks until tbey find a spot where they can 
force a passage. When frightened, they march back in, a tu- 
multuous manner, holding up one of their nippers as if in de- 
fence, and also try to intimidate their enemies, by making a 
clattering noise with these members. They are sometimes two 
or three months on their journey to the coast, where, the mo- 
ment they arrive, they rush to its margin, and let the waves 
wash over, them three or four tiroes, which, it is thought, is 
intended to bring the spawn into maturity. After thus bathing, 
they again retreat to the land, until the proper degree of matu- 
rity is reached, when they again seek the water, and casting 
their spawn in the wave, leave it to chance to finish the process 
of development. The fish, whose instinct seems to warn them 
of the feast preparing for them, crowd in shoals to the shore, and 
are thought to devour two-thirds of the eggs. Those which 
escape are hatched under the saud -, and in a few days, millions 
of little crabs are seen quitting the shore, and making for the 
mountains. The old animals are so weakened by the spawning, 
that being unable to retain, they dig holes in the sand, which 
they dose with earth and leaves, to keep out the air, and in 
them they cast their shells, almost in a whole state, and remain 
naked for six or eight days, at the end of which they have be* 
coane extremely fat, and are deemed delicious food. When the 
new shell has acquired a sufficient hardness, they commence 
their march home. Though their general food is vegetables, 
when one of them n, from sickness or accident, unable to pro- 
ceed, the real rail on and devour him. In their journeys, and 

whUe 
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while on the eoast geeat numbers of she* art taken by the 
negroes, who consider them as great dainties. 

(C)— Page 145. 
The following table of the winds and weather on the coasts of 
India, will give some idea of the climate. 

MALABAR COAST. 

From the middle of September to the middle of October, 
strong west winds, much rain, and thunder. 

Middle of October to middle of November, westerly winds, 
less rain, but much thunder. 

Middle of November to middle of December, winds change to 
the cast, and blow strong through the Anamalay passage, or 
gap in the GhauU. The night air is cold, and exposure to it 
produces a disease, called Vatum, in which the legs contract, 
and become stiff and withered. In the course of this period, 
there are intervals of heavy rain. 

Middle of December to middle of January, strong south 
winds, heavy fogs and dews, bat no rain j air cool. 

Middle of January to middle of February, strong east winds, 
no rain, but heavy dews. 

Middle of February to middle of March, strong east winds, 
light dews. 

Middle of March to middle of April, light east breeaes, hot 
weather, rivulets become dry. Maximum of the thermometer 
105 at Cochin. 

Middle of April to middle of May, winds change to the west, 
with heavy showers and thunder. 

Middle of May to middle of June, moderate west winds* At 
the end of May, the rains are moderate, with showers of hail. 
At the end of this period the rains are violent, with much 
thunder. 

Middle of June to middle of July, strong west winds and 
heavy rains j heat moderate. 

Middle of July to middle of August, west winds, and rains in* 
2 u 4 crease : 
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crease j and throughout this period there it scarce an hour of 
dry weather. 

Middle of August to middle of September, wind, rain, and 
thunder abate. 

Buchanan's Journey. 

The variations of the thermometer at Bombay are between 
98 and 64, the latter at Christmas. At Surat the variations are 
96 and 59. 

At Calcutta the following is the range of the thermometer for 
the months prefixed. 

• Maxim. Min. Wind*. 

October 94 70 North. 

November 89 60 North. 

December 88| 52 .N.E. 

January 85 63 N.E. 

February 92 68 

March ...... 104 ...... 72 South. 

April 110 

• (D) -Page J51.. 
The inhabitants of the Delta of the Indus are named (tchin- 
gonas. According to modern researches, they are the root of 
the race of vagabonds that are dispersed oyer Europe, under the 
names of gypsies, Bohemians, &c. and who excite a mixed sen- 
timent of disgust, curiosity, and interest, by the abject erratic 
life which they lead, by their address in certain employments, 
their noisy gaiety, their savage dances, and pretended know- 
ledge of futurity. The dispersion of this race is supposed- to 
have taken place in consequence of the cruelties of Tamerlane 

m 1400. 

(E)— Page 159, 

The Company's vessels of war are as foHow ! 

,..__. v This force is nominally command- 

1 ship of 24 guns. 1 , , . ,-. . 

„ ,.,,/. # ed by a commodore, and its intention 

4 14 to 10. I f . 

rt , . , ^ , , > is to protect the coasting: uatr*e 

2 brigs.. 12 to 14. / % \. , , 

fi , tn ■ , rt l vessels from the pirates, and to con- 

8 schooners, &c. 10 to 12. 1 r 

• vey dispatches. 
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(F)— Pagel75< 

The cocoa palm has been noticed by all voyagers and travellers 
to India for its various and great utility to the natives. Of the' 
trunks are made canoes, and the posts and rafters for buildings, 
of which the leaves form the thatch, or are worked into mats, and 
sometimes serve to write on by punctuation with an iron style/ 
The summit of the tree affords a delicate vegetable, which is 
eaten as cabbage, where the trees are so numerous as to be of 
little value, for the cutting this summit destroys the tree. The 
fibrous husk that surrounds the nut, is named coir, and is'made 
into cordage and oakum, and even into canvass ; the shell serves 
as a drinking cup and for a measure 5 the kernel is a nourishing 
food, and is consumed in great quantities by the natives in their 
curries, while by expression it affords an oil, used in cookiog as 
well as in anointing the hair, burning, &c. The water or milk 
contained within this nut is a pleasaut and refreshing beverage, 
and from the tree itself is procured by incision, a whitish, sweet- 
ish liquor, called by Europeans palm wine, and by the Indians 
toddy, soury, &c. which, when quite fresh, is a very wholesome 
and agreeable drink, but when kept twenty-four hours, it ferments, 
becomes sour, and forms a good vinegar . From this liquor is 
produced, by distillation, the spirit named arrack, which is more 
esteemed than that from rice. This same liquor, boiled with 
quick lime, thickens into a syrup, and which by evaporation i* 
brought into a concrete sugar, named Jagree, which, though 
greatly inferior to cane sugar, is employed in the preparation of 
sweetmeats, of which the Indians consume vast quantities. 

(G)— Page 202. 
*' The attention is first arrested by a Hindoo pagoda, covered 
with sculpture, and cut out of a single mass of rock. It is 
twenty-six feet high, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Near this structure, the surface of the rock is covered with 
figures in has relief, particularly a gigantic one, of Chrisrut with 
his favourite Arjoou, both resembling skeletons. Several figures 
of animals are also observed, . particularly one said to be i it- 
tended 
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tended for a lion, but which hat little resemblance to that ani- 
mal. Near them are pagodas of brick, surrounded by a wall | 
and adjoining are two large eaeavatioac ia the rock, in one of 
which is also a sculptured representation of Chriena attending 
the herds of Jntmda, aud other sculptured scenes* 

u In ascending the rock, a circular stone is passed under, 
whose diameter, is twenty-seven feet, and so placed by nature, 
that it appears as if ready to slip from its plate, and crush the 
passenger. 

" In another place is a spacious excavated temple of &***, 
in which are gigantic and ill formed stat ue s of Sieve and other 
Hindoo deities. 

" Washed by the sorf is another pagoda of stooe, and far out 
in the sea are rest masses of stone* which* according to the ac- 
count of the Brahman* are the remains of the ancient city* which 
was incredibly large and magnifioeDt."— Aiartc Rmmrckes,*oh a. 

(H)— Page 250. 

The Ladroues are of the Tartar-China race. Their Teasels 
mount tea to twelve carriage guns. Their depredations are 
chiefly on the Chinese trading junks, the European vessels fre- 
quenting those seas being generally too strong for them. A 
Chinese squadron of war junks sometimes cruises among the 
islands * but every precaution is generally taken to avoid a ren- 
eo asrtftr, and for this purpose the war junks beat their gongs 
night and day, in order, as it would appear, to give the pirates 
notice to keep out of their way. 

(I)— Page 264. 

The antiquity of the Chinese compass seems to be proved by 
the characters painted on it, which mark the system of the most 
ancient mythology of China and the elements of its judicial astro* 
logy 5 and moreover its division into twenty-four instead of 
thirty-two rhumbs or points, affords a strong corroboration of thia 
antiquity, for had they borrowed it from Europeans, they would 
scarcely have made this alteration. The needle of the Chinese 
compass is not above an inch in length and a line in thickness } 

it 
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it traverses on a pin fixed in the center of a hollow formed in a 
bit of cork or wood, four inches in diameter, and round the 
hollow on the upper surface are drawn several circles and con* 
centric Kites, each of which is marked with a character. The 
inner circle has tight divisions, marking the four cardinal and 
four intermediate points, and which also denote tfce^eigkt astro- 
logical divisions of the solar day. The second circle has twenty- 
four divisions, marking the twenty-four hours $ the third also 
twenty-four divisions, denoting the twenty-four points of the 
horizon, of fifteen degrees each. The fourth, or outermost 
circle, has sixty divisions* denoting the Chinese cycle of sixty 
years, by which they regulate their chronology. This circle has 
also the signs appertaining to mythology and physic*. 

The Chinese believe that the needle is animated by the di- 
vinity of navigation, and hence, on their arrival in port, the 
compass is deposited in the joss house or sanctuary. In steering, 
when the ship's head is brought to the course, the compass is 
fixed in sand, in such a manner that the needle points to the 
marked point of the course, and it is the business of the steers* 
man to keep it thus by the management of the helm. The Chi- 
nese ascribe the polarity of the needle to a southern instead of a 
northern influence ; " for," says the Emperor Kaotig-shee, in a 
dissertation on this instrument, " as all action languishes and is 
almost interrupted at the pole, it is less reasonable to suppose 
that the magnetic principle comes from thence.** For this reason 
the lubber's point in the Chinese compass denotes the south. 

The Japanese compass has four grand divisions, answering to 
the four cardinal points, and each of these is subdivided into 
three, making twelve subdivisions, to which are given the 
names of the signs of the Zodiac, viz. 



North, Koutta. 

1 Division, Ue, the rat. 

2 ■ Oas, the ox. 

3 ■ ■ Tora, the tiger. 
East, Fagasi. 

1 Division, Oa, the hare. 

2 — Tats, the dragon. 

3 ■ Mi, the serpent. 



South, Minon-ami. 

1 Div. Oama, the horse. 

2 — — Foo teoei, the sheep 
3— *8aroo, the monkey. 
West, Nis. 

1 Div. Ton, the fowl. 

2 *— Mov, the dog. 
3 1, the wild hog. 
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(K)— Page32& 

The 8dkmgane of the Malays, Hinmd* atulentuf oilAmmm, 
ib the bird that forms the nests so much esteemed by the Chi- 
nese. This bird was kwg very imperfectly known *o natural- 
ists, and its nests the subject of much difference of opinio*? 
both are, however, now so well Jcnown, that no doubt remains 
respecting them. The Salangane is a very small species of swal- 
low, its length not exceeding two inches and a half, and the 
substance of its nests is the spawn of fishes, which the bird col- 
lects while skimming the surface of the sea, or on the shore, 
where it is washed up by the waves 3 and the threads of which seen 
hanging to the bill of the bird, gave rise to the idea of its draw- 
ing k from its breast. The nests are found adhering to the sides 
and roofs of caverns in the rocks, each nest containing two to 
three eggs, or young ones, laid on soft feathers, apparently 
taken from the breast of the parents. The taste of these nests is 
like insipid isinglass, and the great credit they enjoy in China is 
owing to their supposed nutritious quality, and consequent power 
of restoring debilitated debauchees. The strong meat broth in 
which they are. dissolved, however, has probably the greatest 
share in these effects. 

These birds nests are only found on the coasts of the Cochin 
Chinese empire and in the Malay Archipelago. Towards the 
end of July, or the beginning of August, the Cochin Chinese 
visit the rocks of the Paracels,* and others near their coasts, to 
collect these ntsts. 

The 

• The Paracels arc a long chain of low coral islands and shoals, at the 
distance of forty to sixty leagues from the coast of Cochin China. Two or 
three of the islands have cocoa palms and fresh water. The others most 
noticed of the numerous coral reefe and islands in the China Sea, are the 
Macclesfield bank, on which all ships strike soundings sailing to or from 
China. The least depth over it is eight fathoms. The Scarborough shoal* 
halfway between the Macclesfield and coast of Luconia ; it has some dry 
rocks on it. The Pratas, or Praters reef, is considerable, with a coral 
island, covered with bnwhwood, at the N.W. extremity. Many shif* 
have been wrecked on this dangerous island. 
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The Trepang, biche dc Mcr, Morntia, balate*, or sea snail, 
is, like the birds nests, found principally among the,. reefs of 
the Paracels and Malay islands. t Tie trepang is brought up by 
divers, and the preparation consists in opening and cleaning 
them, then toiling, and, finally, smoakirig them with green 
wood. 



(L)~Page567. 



The date of the first introduction, of tea into Europe is not as- 
certained, some ascribing itjio the, Dutch in 1610 y hut It is not 
likely that the. Portuguese should have visited Ckiua -for more 
than a century before this period, without having brought, ome 
of this commodity to Portugal. The Dutch were, however,cer- 
tainly the first who made tea an object of commerce, and by them 
all Europe was supplied for near a century; the consumption was, 
however, very small, and chiefly as medicine, and as such only 
is it still used in the greatest part of the continent, where it is 
chiefly sold by apothecaries. The small quantity consumed on 
the continent is, however, made up by its use in England, 
where it forms the universal repast of high and low, of 
the duchess and the fish-wife. The use of tea in England is 
dated between 1650 and 1660, it being first noticed in the latter 
year, when a tax of eight pence a gallon on tea made and -sold 
(in coffee houses) was amongst the excise duties granted to 
Charles II. — In 1689, the duty on made tea was changed for 
one of five -shillings on the pound weight. 

The first import of tea by the English Company was in 1669, 
and only amounted to 169 lbs. from Bantam. From this period 
the imports were very irregular; thus, in 1685, 12,000 lbs. 
were brought into England from Madras and Surat, while in 
1655 the quantity was only 65 lbs. In 1690, the import from 
China amounted to 41,000 lbs. and in 1700, 91,000 lbs. 
Since this latter year, the increase has been as follows, on the 
average of ten years. 

1710 
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Imported. 


tt-aprted. 


1710 


.... 1 00,000 lbt.~.. 


.. T 


1711-20 .... 


.... 270,000 


... 82,000 


1721-30 ... 


.... 750,000 


... 240,000 


1731-40 ... 


1,425,000 


... 278,000 


1741-50 ... 


1,800,000 


... 346,000 


1751-60 ... 


2,580,609 


... 301,000 


1761-70 ... 


5,858,000 


...1,761,000 


1771-80 .... 


6,068,000 


...1,238,000 


1781-90 ... 


12,317,000 


. . . 1,988,000 


1791-800 ... 


20,000,000 


...2,738,000 


1801-10 ... 


24,000,000 


. . . 3,609,000 



n». 
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TABLE I. 

MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES, 

Of the Countries described in this Volume; 



EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

la the Portuguese establish- 
ment on the East Coast of Af- 
rica, the monies in circulation 
are Spanish dollars, crusados, 
and testaons, four testaons be- 
ing one crusado. 

The weights are 20 brazil 
•ne Bahar « 2401bs. English. 

RED SEA, MASOWAH. 

3 boujouker. .1 kebbeen 
10 kebbeens . . 1 duyain 

4 dwrains. . . . 1 half a dahab 
23 dababs 1 patak. 

The bakia is the usual gross 
. weight j and is^ 

The cuba is a wooden measure 
containing 52 cubic inches of 
water. 

SUEZ. 
Monies, 
12 copper burberis > 
3 Mp «. }> ■"•» 



140 medinas 1 sequin zermabob 
146 1 sequin fundunciee. 

Weights. 

lb. 

144 drams 1 rottole, 1J 

400 — I oque. 



MOCHA. 

Monies. 

7 carats I commassee 

60commassees 1 Spanish dollar* 

Weights. 
15 Takias .... I rattle u>*. 
40 vakias .... 1 maund = 3 
10 mounds .. 1 pazee 
15 pazees .... 1 bahar = 450 

Long Measure. 
1 hand coVid 18 inches 
1 longcovid 27 

1 gua 25 

Corn is measured by the 
tommandef 40 kellas=s 1701b. 
Liquids by the euda of 8 mes- 
seaks = 2 gallons. 

HODEIDA. 
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24 vakias 

76 . . Itsopty 



5Afe MARlTI^^^^PHy. 

The weights ai$ of similar 
denomination to Tttocha, but 
dlfRrfn quantity.' ' r - ' ' % ' 
##vakias v . * . : 1 hiawid. 

4ft ftewfilla .... 1 babar of 8 f3. 



JUDDA. 

2, * Monies. 

4P $ru* ..♦*.. 1 duannec. 

/ All the coins of Italy, Ger- 

jpany, and the Turkish domi- 

igons* y ersift, Arabia and In- 

4jfe a)p n* circulation at Jud-r 

da, beiftgv brought by the^ 

pilgrims. 

The denominations of weights 
, are the same as at Mocha. 

*'* " muscat; 

; . % Monies. 

30 budgeroOks 1 mamoody 
7|mamoodies 1 Spanish dollar. 
The height is the'maund of 

24cuchas: ;G : 

• . ie zs .it \ i s -" 

. BlJ^SOE^!^ ,. 

10 floos- . „ . . . 1 danine 
. 10 danines ^ . . . 1 mamoody 
. 100 ma'moodies . . 1 tomand, 
.^be Spanish! (JoUax 7| or 8 

mamoocfies.' * 

in i v;< 

z Sf 



maundaTeree28£ 



90* 

117 ..i*ntrif . Wt 

The iguz by , measure is 2f 
inches 93 gu? = 106 yards, a 






GOMBROON,. ^ 

: + : Mbtriesi * *«"»■« 3* 
2 shabees . . ItnUoimQpn £ 
2 mafra^oditt lafcassoe , dt 
4 abassees . *^£ganish dollar 
i 200 shahees . . 1 tomand. 

SCINDY. 

18 cowries . . 1 pifce* 

12 pice .1 coriraK "' > 

50 corWals . . , 1 rupee. l '* 

!Pe#iitot •'* *^ 

4 pipe. 1 auar, . ^ 7 

16 anas... , . . . d pocctimrg { 
40 sees* . , v . .1 nm«4^41b|L 
5oe. .*, o.q , ; 

long Meon^¥. u ' 3 * 

16 g° rus - ^saJftio 

Corn Measure. 
4 tureis. ..... I cossa 

60 xos$as . . . i.i :,lTC»rval of 

, * € 22 maunds. 

. . . no. 

At Cambay. almonds are 
. used as smalf Soin, 60 almonds 



being 1 pice. 



1*)% I , 



BOMBift. 
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Monies. 


* res • • • 
4 ... 
6 
8 


. 1 nnlet 

. 1 doogany or pice 

. 1 doorea 

. 1 faddea or double 


25 ... 
16 annas . 
5 rupees. 
J5 


pice 
. 1 anna 

. 1 rupee, 2*. 6d. 
. 1 paunchea 
I gold roohur. 



30 pice .... 1 seer 

40 seers ... 1 maund =s 281bs. 

English. 
SO maunds 1 candy. 

The long measure is the 
cubit of 18 inches, and the 
guz of 24. 

The Dry Measures ar*> 

2 tiprees 1 seer 

7\ seers . . 1 adowley 
20 ado#lies 1 paran 

6{ parahs \ candy 

4 candies 1 mbbrah 

A bag of r|ce is 6 maunds 
or 168lbs. 



CEYLON. 

Monks. 

4 pice .. ..1 fanam 
42ftmams ..1 rupee 
63 . . I star pagod*. 

you in. 



JJKNNX. y . 94fi, 

MADRAS. 

Monies. 

Accounts are kept in pa- 
godas, fitnams and cash, 80 
cash being one fanam, but the 
number of fanams in a pagoda 
varies from 42 to 46. The 
coins current among Euro- 
peans, are the Star pagoda, the 
rupee of 12 fanams and the 
fanam : the intrinsic value of 
the star pagoda is 7s. 5 [d. A 
number of other pagodas are 
in circulation at Madras, dif- 
fering in value from the star 
pagoda, plus or minus. 

The Madras Weights are, 
10 pagodas. . 1 pollam 
8 pollams . . 1 seer 
5 seers .... 1 vis 

8 vis 1 maund i251bs. 

20 maunds . . 1 candy. 

The coyid cloth measure if 
18 inches. 



Corn Measure. 

8 ollucks . . 1 puddy 

8 puddies . . 1 marcal 

5 marcals . . 1 perah 

400 marcals . . I garce 

43 marcals p 16 Eng.bashels* 

IAauid Measure, 
8olIocks ....1 puddy ''' 
8 puddies . .. . 1 marcal, equal 
to 3 English gsttasM and 
* onespmt. 
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CACtrtTA. 



3M6 



t Accounts are kept in current 
rnpees, an imaginary coin, 
aana* and pice, 12 pice being 
one anna, and 16 annas a ru- 
pee, 
The current coins arc, 

12 pice 1 anna 

}$ annas , . • . 1 sicca rupee, 
16 rupees . . , . 1 gold mohur. 
-, In the small transactions of 
the bazar cowries are used as 
jaoney. 
4 cowries being 1 gunda 
20gundas . . .. 1 pun 

4 puns 1 anna. 

A lack of rupees is 100,000, 
and a crore 10 lacs. 

WeighU . 

5 seers 1 chittack 

16 chittacks . .1 seer 

40 seers , 1 maund. 

The factory maund is 741bs. 

10§oz. 
The bacar maund 821bf . 2 Joa. 

<HUAh Measure. 
2 cubits. . . .' 1 guz, or English 
yard. 

Liquid Measure, 
40 seers = 1 maund. 
Com Measure. 
20 pallia* = 1 soattee 
16 soaUees= 1 kahoon, or 
. . 40maunds. 
Piece goods are reckoned by 
the oorge, or 20 pieces. 



MARrmar gsjAulaphy. 



BIRMANWOOffii' ~ 
The BinaauB have no cafes, 

lumps of silver md, lead Being 

the current money. 

Of weights 150 vis make 1 

candy of 500Jbs., 

The measure of length is the 

paulgaut, 18 of 

1 cubit or taim. 



which make 



At Malacca, alllniian coins 
are current, ana on the rest of 
the Malay peninsula and is- 
lands, the Spanish dollar is 
most in use. 

At Achen the weights are, 
20 buncats....l catty 

200 catties 1 bahar of 

42zH».15oz. 
The bahar of Bencoolen is 
660Ibs. 

BATAVIA. 
Monies. 

4 doits 1 stirer. ' 

2| stivers . . . . 1 dubbd^ei ' , 

3 dubbeltjes. . 1 sohiOmg 

4 schillings • . 1 rupee. 

The Chinese weights are in 
general use. 



MANILLA. 

Accounts are kept in pesoes 

or pieces of eight (Spanish dot- 

j hrs), rials, and marred* 



34 
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34 marttdift. .1 riit f 

8 rials lpcaoc .' 

The Chinee weights are in 
use. 

S1A1VL 

Monies, 
800 cowries J pbauoi 
2 pbauores 1 maim or mace. 
4 maims . . 1 tical 
4 ticals . .1-tamluni or tale. 
2 ticals generally pass for a 
Spanish dollar. 

The Weights are, 
80 ticals . . 1 catty 
50 catties . . 1 pecul, 133 lbs. 

TheiLong Measures sore, 
2 sois.... 1 ken 
2 kens... .1 vouah, 6 feet 
3$- inches. 

CANTON. 

Morties. 
Accounts, are Jtept in /de- 
cimals. 

lOcash.... 1 candareen 
lOcandtreens 1 maee 
10 mace . . . . 1 tale. 



The only coined money of 
Chmaas the cash of base metal 

cast with a hole to run a string 
through ; one hundred, or the 
value of a mace being gene- 
nerally on one string. The 
tale is valued generally at6s.8d. 
sterling- The usual coin in 
circulation is the Spanish dol- 
lar, which is always receive^ 
into the Company's treasury in 
exchange for hills on England 
at 5s. ; but those who want to 
get money for bills are often 
obliged to pay 8s. fbr the Spa- 
nish dollar. 



mights. 






16 tales.... 1 catty 
100 catties . . 1 pecul 133f lbs. 
The co rid or cubit long measure 
is 14} English inches. 

The Japanese denominations 

of coinsy weights and measures, 
are the same as the Chitfese, 
bat the Japanese haTCia num- 
ber .of j gpltfjt i silver and copper 
circulating coins*. 
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MAEITIBTE GEOGRAPHY. 



TABLE II. 



TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 



Ml 1 






PI act. 



Latitude Longitude. 



South Coast of 
Africa* 
St. Helena Bay. . ) 
Cape St. Martin S 
Saldanha Bay . . , 
Cape Town (Good 

Hope) . 

Cape Lagullas, 

South Point of 

Africa * 

'St. Sebnstlan Bay, 

Cape Infanta . 
ftlot&el Bay, Cape 

St.Bfcuze 

Plettemberg Bay, 

CapeDelgado . 
Algoa Bay, Rocky 

Cape,*... 



East Coast of 

Africa. 

Great Fish River. . 

Fir>t point .of Natal 32 22 

30 15 

29 55 



South. 

32 40' 

33 07 

33 58 

34 58 
34 55 
34 10 

34 02 

33 25 



Thirdpoint of Natal 

Port Natal 

DelagoaBay, Cape 

St. Mary .... 
: Cape Corientes . 

Inhamban 

Cape St. Sebastian 
Bazaruto Islands. . 
Chulawan Island.. 

Sofaia Fort . . 

Luabo River 

Quilllm any River.. 
Fogo Island...... 

Angoxo IsUnds.W. 

Mosarabique Fort 

Pico Frajos, or 

Craggy Mount.. 
Quarimba Island.. 
Cape Delgado . . . . 

Quiloa 

Zanzibar Island . . 
Pemba Island .... 
Mombas Island .. 
Paits 



58 
1* 



23 51 
22 
21 12 
20 36 
20 15 
19 

le 10 

17 12 

16 40 

i:. 1 

13 30 
12 20 
10 15 
8 41 
6 6 
4 54 
4 4 
2 2 



17 55'E, 

18 02 

18 34 

20 18 
20 54 

22 18 

23 48 
26 40 



29 25 
31 22 

31 28 

33 15 
35 51 

35 42 

36 

36 2 
35 4 

34 45 

37 30 

38 52 

39 40 

40 47 

40 50 
40 58 
40 50 
39 47 

39 33 

40 19 

40 2 

41 24 



Latitude 



Lecftu 



East Coast of 
Africa. . 
Cuama Island .. . 
Rogues River . . . 

Brava 

Magadoxa ..... 

Cape Balsas 

Cape Delgado . . « 
Cape Dorfui . . . 
Cape Guardafui . 
Socotro, East-end 

ISLANDS IN THB 
INDIAN SEA. 

Madagascar, East 
Coast. 

Fort Dauphin ... 

Taroatave , 

Foul Point .... 
St. Mary's Island 
AntongilBay .. 
Cape Ambre, N. 
point 



South. 

1° %' 

12 

1 12N 

2 28 
4 5ft 

10 11 
40 56* 

11 50 

12 20 



42< 
.43 
44 10 
46 30 
49 20 
I 42 
52 4 
51 32 
54 53 



0"E. 
2 



West Coast. 
Cape St. Mary, S, 
point 



St. Augustin's Bay 23 39 



25 5S. 
18 12 
17 41 
17 05 
16 25 

12 2 



25 40 






Mouroundava 
Cape St. Andrew 
Table Cape .... 
Passandava .... 
Anjuan Island of 

Comoro 

Isle of Bourbon / 

St. Denis \ 

France, 

Port Louis 

Roderigue Island.. 
Cargados Garajos 

Island 

Glorieuse Island.. 
Assumption Island 
Aldabra Islands 
Coamoledo Islands. 



20 10 

16 2 
15 43 
13 45 

12 15 
20 52 



20 10 
19 41 

16 38 

11 36 

9 47 

9 30 

9 50 



46 35 

49 36 

50 25 
50 23 

49 24 



45 16 

44 

45 IS 

46 6 

48 23 

44 34 

55 27 

57 28 
63 10 



59 57 

47 16 
46 36 : 

4* N 
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, TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. (VontimntJ 



Place. 



J /'est Con at. 

Juaa de Nova Is- 

larul 

Providence Island , 
Alphonzo IsrittM'".'. 
African hi a ml a . . 
Mahe, Seychelles 

Harbour .... 
Coetivy Island.. 
Die^o Garcia .. 

ChiJfof Sorotra. 
' African Coast. 
Cape Felix ..... 
Burnt Inland . . . 

faarbora A 

fceila j 



ked Sea. African 
Shore. 

RasRattah 

Dhalac Island .... 

Ala.«sowah 

Port Mornington 

Salaka 

Suakin 

Cape Calmez .... 
St. John's Island , 
Cape Nose 

fosire 
affatine Islands . . 
Suez. * 



Utkwde 



Longitude . 



South. 

10° 20' 

9 1Q 



4 

55 

35 
12 
22 



12 ON 
H 22 
10 25 



14 56 

15 32 
15 34 

18 16 

20 28 

19 5 

21 28 
23 38 
23 56 

26 8 

27 6 
30 



Arabian Coast. 
Babel man deb Island 12 38 

Mocha 13 20 

Ii,oheia 15 44 

Ghesan 16 50 

Kotumbul Island. .17 55 

Camflda 19 7 

OabdTar 15 32 

Judda 21 29 

tambo 24 10 

§hadwan Island . . 27 36 
Mahotued. * . . 27 43 

«*i 28,s 

South Coast of 

Arabia. 
\den 12 50 



52°40 / E 

53 7 
52 21 

54 9 

55 35 

56 32 
72 22 



50 48 
47 50 
45 8 



40 55 
40 15 
39 37 
38 32 
37 27 
37 33 
37 25 
36 10 
35 48 
34 15 
33 46 
32 28 



43 29 
43 20 
42 44 



40 50 
42 
39 15 
38 21 

33 54 

34 15 
33 28 

45 10 



Place:.. 



Latitude 



South Coast of 
Arabia. 
Manilla Bay .... 
Cape Bogatshua . . 
Kesseen Point .... 
Cape Fartarsh .... 

Dofar 

Cape Mnrebat .... 
Cape Chanseley . . 

Cape Isolette 

Mazeira Island, 

S.W 

Cape Rosalgat . ... . 

Cape Kuriat 

Muscat 

Burka 

Cape Musseztdom 

Persian Gulf, Ara 

Man Shore. 
Has el Kiina .... 

ElKatif 

Grain 

Bussora ........ 



North. 
14° W 

14 6 

15 19 
15 27 
17 

17 

18 02 

19 

20 

22 22 

23 26 
23 38 
23 43 
26 22 



Petsian Shore. 
Cape Jask ...... 

Cape Bombarak . , 
Or rn us Island . . . 
Husheab Island . 
Cape Verdi stan . 
Bushire 



Longitude. 



25 49 

26 50 



30 30 



25 40 

26 20 

26 40 

27 58 
29 



49°26tE. 

51 50 

52 20 

54 34 

55 4 

56 50 
5* 12 

59 40 

60 00- 



58 40 
57 59 
56 40 

55 34 



47 33 



South Coast of 

Persia, Scindg, fyc, 
Chewabart Bay .. 
Cape Guadel .... 
Cape Arubah . . * . 
Cape Monze .... 
Entrance of the 
Indus Laribundar 
Crotchey [Scindy) . 
Point Jigat, (Gu- 

zerat) 

Diu 

Jnfferabad J 

Goapnaut Pagoda 
Goiro .......... 

Baroach River.. „. 
Cambay 



24 51 

24 30 
24 46 

22 20 
20 42 

20 5. 

21 12 
21 41 
21 36 
22-24 



. J >1 H 

57 55 



50 47 



60 24 
63 12 
65 24 

67 30 

ooi l\ 

69 28 

71 15 

72 21 
72 48 

72 30 
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TAW* OF GSQG»AmCAL POSlTtONS. (C*nfim#J 



TUce. 

South Const of 

Persia. 
Surat 



1 

Latitude , though ude, 



North. 
21*11' 
20 22 

19 id 



Malabar. 
Btfmbay Castle .. 
Rajaptfur Harbour 

BancoeU 

Serrrndroog .... 

Geriah 

Mai wan Island . . 
Vin*orla Rocks . , 
Ooa (Al£uada 

Point) 

Cape Ramas , . . 
Aojedfra Island . 

Mcrjee 

Onorc . . . 

St, Mary *s Island 

Manealore 

Mount Dilla . . . 
Cansmore 

Telli cherry • 

Mahe 

Calicut 

Panlany 

Cochin 

Quilon 

Anjenga ....... 

Cape Coraorin.. . 

Tutecarin 

Kalpeni, S. Lacca- 
diva 

Bctrapar, N. do.. 

Cherbaniany Bank 

Malicoj Island .. 

MaldivaN 

S 



18 56 

18 16 

57 

17 

16 31 
16 3 
Ifr 51 

16 29 

15 5 

14 44 

14 30 

14 19 

13 20 

12 50 

12 

11 51 

11 44 

11 41 

11 15 

10 38 

$ 57 

8 51 

8 39 

8 5 



10 

11 35 

12 22 
8 17 
7 06 
38S. 



Ceylon. 
Manar Island .. . 

Negorabo 

Colombo 

Point leGalle... 

Matura 

Great Uassas* .. . 
BattScolo River . 
Trincomalee Flag- 
Staff P 



7&*5'E, 

73 2 
U 55 

72 58 

73 9 
73 9 

73 25 

73 30 

73 53 

74 6 

74 31 
74 34 

74 49 

75 7 
75 31 
75 41 

75 49 

76 5 

76 17 
76 29 

76 48 

77 
77 44 



73 56 
72 34 

72 10 
3 42 

73 8 
73 25 



ON. 
15 



1* 
7 

6 57 
6 04 

5 58 

6 11 

7 44 

8 33 



Place. 



Latitude' Longitude. 



Coromaiulcl. 

Point Caiymere 

Trauquebar. . . . 

Porto Novo 

Cuddalore 

Pondicherry .... 
Kort St. George, 

Madras 

Gondecam 

Masulipatam 

Vizavapatani .... 

Gaiijam 

Gagernaut .. 



Nort*. 

10 43 

11 

111 31 

II 40 

III 54 

13 04 

15 20 

16 11 

17 42 
19 22 
19 4* 



Bengal. 
Point Palmyras 

Balasore 

Sagor Island . . . 
Calcutta, Fort Wil- 
liam 

Islamabad 



20 44 

21 28 

21 34 

22 86 

22 21 



Birman Empire. 
Aracan River 
| Cheduba Island .. 
Cape Negrais ... 
Diamond Island .. 
(Rangoon River ,. 

iTavay 

JMergui 

Tanaserim 

Junkseyton, N. 
point 



00 
80 20 

80 40 

81 38 
81 52 

81 34 



80- O'E. 
79 59 
79 58 
79 5* 
79 54 

79 58 

80 22 

81 13 

&* 26 

6.=. 10 

fe5 52 



67 6 
W 10 



88 28 
91 45 



92 42 

93 IS 

94 13 
94 19 
96 25 
98 6 
98 24 



8 9 



Islands in the Bay 

of Bengal. 
Preparia ..... 
Great Cocos 
Great Andaman, 

N. Point .. 

S. Point . . 

Port Corn- 
wall 13 

Port Chat- 
ham \ 

Little Andaman, 
S.K. Point .... 



to 



i 



98 20 



93 40 

93 26 

93 9 

92 56 

93 6 
92 45 
92 45 
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TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS, (fjontinuedj 



islands in the Bap 

of Bengal. 
Barren Island . . 
Narcoudam. . . . 
Car-Nicobar .. 
Nancowry Harbour 
Great Nicobar, S. 
Point 



Place. 



Malay Peninsula 
and Islands* 

Queda . . , 

Prince of Wales' 

Island, Fort 

Cornwall!* . . , 

Malacca 

Point Romania . 
Sumatra, Achen. 
Tappanooly .... 

Padang 

Beneoolen 

Flat Point, S. Point 
Palembang River. . 
Coco* Island, W 

Coast Sumatra.. 
Hog Island, N. 

Point 

Pulo Banjak .... 
Pulo Nyas, N 

Point 

Pulo Mintao, N. 

Point 

Se Beeroo Island, 

N. Point.... 

SePora, N. Point 

North Poggy, N. 

Point 

Engano, S. Point 

Java, 

Strait of Sunda, 
Princes Island 
Peak 

Java Head 

Bantam 

Batavia 

Chenbon 

Surabaya 

Bally Strait 

Louibock Strait, 
Sou^h-cntr 





Latitude. Longitude. 



North. 

12" 17' 

13 24 

9 10 

8 

6 45 



6 



24 
12 
22 
36 
40 
56S, 
48 

52 



3 06N, 

2 50 
2 18 

1 18 

2S. 

56 

1 55 

2 32 
5 27 



35 
48 
55 
09 



7 14 

8 30 



8 45 



93054'E, 
94 12 

92 56 

93 41 

94 



100 17 



100 21 


102 15 


104 14 


95 26 


98 40 


99 58 


103 28 


104 40 


104 50 


95 30 


9C 48 


97 09 


98 10 


98 38 


99 50 


100 


102 17 



105 15 

105 11 

106 5 
106 52 

112 41 

114 37 

115 43 



Java. 

Alass Strait,South- 
entr 

Sapy Strait, South 
eutr 

Flores Strait .... 

Timor, East-end. . 

Delly 

Coupang 

Arroo Island .... 

Banca Island, Mo- 
nopin Hill .... 

Lucipera Island . . 

Carimati Island ». 

Carimon, Java Is- 
land , 

Lnbec Island . 

Solombo Island 

Borneo, Sambas 
River 

Succadana 

Borneo •• 

North Point .... 

Baujaermassing . . 

Point Salatan, S. 
Point 

Celebes, Macas- 
sar 

limit] i ian 

Bouton Island, S, 
Point ........ 

Sangir Island .... 

Token, Bessy Is- 
land 

Xulla Bessy, S.E. 
Point 

Bouro, Cajeli 

Amboyna, Fort 
Victoria 

Banda Harhour . . 

Mysol 

Ternate, Fort 
Orange 

Philippines* 

Banguey 

Great Sooloo .... 
Mindanao, Sam- 
boangan 



Latitude- 


Lomitude. 


South. 




8o45' 


116<»38'$. 


8 40 


119 20 


8 26 

8 33 

10 9 

7 6 


127 7 
125 30 
124 5 
135 


2 OS. 

3 12 
1 33 


105 14 

106 10 
108 49 


5 50 

5 45 
5 33 


110 34 
112 48 
114 26 


1 12N. 
1 16S. 
4 55N. 
7 
3 51 


109 5 

109 18 
114 55 
116 50 


4 10S. 


114 42 


5 9 
5 30 


119 48 

120 9 


5 42 

3 2y 


122 44 
125 44 


5 15 


123 33 


2 28 

3 15 


125 58 
137 5 


3 42 

4 31 

2 12 


128 II 
130 
127 


48N. 


127 20 


7 19 
1 


117 6 
112 12 


6 43 


122 14 
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Plact. 



Latitude 



Philippines. ! North. 
Cape St. AuRustin, 

8.E. Point .... 6° 4' 
Luconia Manilla. J 14 36 
Cape Bojador ..18 42 
Basliee Monmouth 20 20 



Longitude 



China Sea. 
Malay Peninsula. 

— Pulo Aore. 

— PuloTimoan 

— PuloVarcllaj 

— Piilo^rala 

— Tringano . . 
Siam, Pulocara 

— Juthia . . 



2 29 

2 54 

3 16 

4 47 

5 21 
8 29 

14 13 

8 40 

It) 18 

10 38 

10 41 

11 21 
10 1 



East. 

126° 48' 

120 52 

121 
L22 21 



Pulo Condore . , 
Cape St. James 

Saigon^ 

Point Kega .... 
Cape Padaran . . 
Pulo Sapata . . . 

CapeYarella |l2 55 

Pulo Canton .... 15 23 

Turon U6 5 

Domea River Ton-| 

quin 20 50 

Hainan Island, 

south point 18 11 

Taya islands N. ..19 56 
Macclesfield 

Bank 

Pratas Reef. . 



104 34 
104 15 

[103 46 
103 37 

'lC3 4 

i 

100 50 

106 42 

io; 10 



108 4 

109 
109 2 
100 24 
109 6 
108 15 



-if I 15 l7 l 



109 20 
111 10 

114 40 
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China. 
TienPak.. , .... 22 22 
Grand Ladrone . . 21 57 

Great Lema 22 1 

Macao.. 22 10 

Canton Factories 23 7 
Pedro Branco .... '22 20 

Amoy 24 15 

Chin-chew .. 24 54 

Tinghay 26 10 

Chusan Harbour . . 30 26 
Xipgpb... ...... 3013 

\ankin 32 5 

Shantung Promon- 
tory, south point 37* 



>int | 3 



111 13 

113 44 

114 12 
113 32 

113 14 

114 58 
118 10 

118 40 

119 57 
1121 41 

121 6 
119 

122 23 
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China. 

Cape Zeeatau,.,, 
Tenchbo-foo' "'..". 
Pckin River. $ . f 

QuelpaarK Inland. 

Daeglet Inland . i 

Tsa-CiKjni ^Corea) 

Teruay Bay ...... 

SutTi ein Bay . . . 

Castries Bay .... 

Sagaliu, Cape 
Aniwa 

Saflaliu, Cape Pa- 
tience 

SaRalitt^ Cape Eli- 
zabeth .... 



Latitude Whghude. 



North. 
3/ 48 

38 5 r 

37 25 
■ ■ 

45 13 

47 53 
51 29 

46 3 

48 50 
54. 2Q 



Siberia. 
Uda Rirer .. 
Ochotsk .... 
Kamchatka, Cape 

Lopatka . , 
St. Peter and St. 

Paul 

East Cape of Asia 

'Formosa Island, 

i South Point . . 

|— North Point.. 

Patchowlslands, S. 

Lieu-KieaGreat,S 

Nagasaki 

Cape Songaar Ja- 
pan , 

,T&*so, Peak de 
Lan^le 

K miles Canal Na- 
deshda.. .. 



55 18 
59 20 

51 



53 

66 



Behrings Island . , 

Papua Archipe- 
lago. 
New Guinea, Cape 
of Good Hope. \ 

C&pe Rodney 

LouUfade, Cape 
Deliverance. . . i 



48 2 
55 36 



21 54 

25 18 
24 6 

26 3 
32 48 

41 16 

45 11 



198 
3 



11 21 



East* 

121*6' 

120 22 

"117 3q' 

126 19 
131 22 
129 43 
137 29 
139 40 

142 

143 28 
U4 45 
142 45 



143 12 

156 42 

158 V 
169 44 



1 5 
121 U 

123 52 
12* IK 
130 12 

140 14 

141 12 
150 32 
167 46 



132 26 
147 46 

154 & 
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Piace. 



k 



Ltifuila 



Longitude 



Papw Archipe 

logo. 

New Brttfn, Port 

Montagu 

New Ireland, Car 

taret Harbour . . 
Solomon s Islands, 

Port Praslia -. 
;*anta Cruz Island, 

Cape Byron . . 
New Hebrides, 

(S e Quir^S . 

— Pdn Sand- 
wich Matlicolo 
N*w Caledonia, 

N.W. Point 
Queen Chuloue's 

Ppreland 22 15 

<f arbour .. 20 17 
Port .St. Vincent 22 



South, 



6* 10' 



4 49 



7 25 
10 41 
14 44 

16 25 
19 58 



New Zealand, Cape 

North 

Cape Maria Van 
Piemen ..... 

Cape West 

Dusky Bay .... 

Cape East 

Chatham Island 



34 22 

34 30 
45 54 
45 47 
37 42 
45 53 



New Holland, 

Cape York 

Cape Flattery .... 

Broad Sound 

Cape Capricorn . . 

Saiwly Cape. , 

Glasshouse Bay, 
Cape Moretou.. 

Port .Stephens . . . 
| Port Hunter 

Broken Bay 

Port Jackson .... 

Botany £ay ..... . 

, Jervis Eay 

Two-fold Bay. . . , 

Cape HoWe 

Wilson's Promon- 
tory 

Western Port ... 

Port Philip 

Cape- Albany iHr 
way 



10 38 
14 52 

22 25 

23 28 

24 42 

26 58 
32 43 

32 57 

33 34 

33 50 

34 

35 7 
37 5 

37 30 

39 12 

38 39 
38 18 

38 58 



East. 
150° 40 
152 46 
157 52 

166 4 

167 15 
167 45 

163 30 

167 13 

164 24 

165 55 

173 20 

173 1 

166 41 
169 28 . 
181 
183 3 

141 30 
145 20 

149 

151 
153 1^ 

153 27 

152 10 
151 38 
151 27 
151 25 
151 23 

150 52 
150 6 
150 7 



Place. 



New Holland. 



Latitude 



Cape Notthumbc: 

I land..... 3* 

Gulf of Spencer, 
Cape Spencer . . 
Head of the Aus- 
tralian BiKht . . 

Cape Arid* 

:Cape Le Grand 



146 40 

I4 r > 27 
144 -38 



| Point Hood 
King George III. 

| Sound 

! Point d'Kntrecas- 

| mux 

iCape Leeuwin.. .. 

(From Baudin's 

Fogage.) 

I Swan River ...... 

Red Point 

Dirk Hartog*s Bay 



35 17 

31 30 
34 
34 

34 23 



143 44 
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pent aria. 
West Coast, Mel 

ville Bay 

l^le Moruingtou, 

East Point ... 
Head of the G ulf '17 
East Coast, North 

Point 

Cape Keer-Weer 

fun D emeu's 

Cape PiHar 

HobartTown, Dei- 
went 

Port Balrymple* 
Entrance 



longitude. 1 



South. 



35 2 

34 42 
34 20 



32 4 
27 42 
25 30 



CapeCuvier (34 14 

|Cape Murat .... 21 37 

, Rosemary Island.. 20 28 

Wpuch Island .. 20 36 

iCape iMissiessy .. 19 12 

jCape Huynens . . ..|17 58 
Cape Berthoilet M |U 



Isle Adele ......<15 27 

14 15 

13 52 
11 58 
11 9. 



12 15 

16 33 
4?. 



East. . 

140*37' 
13« 52 

131 7 

123 10 
122 -*- 
119 ST" 

117 53 

116 
115 6 



115 46 
114 
113 2 

113 24 

114 18 

116 30 
11733 

121 15 

122 11 

123 5 
123 4 
125 33 
127 17 
130 
130 4 



136 40. 

139 SO 

140 18 



11 

•13 57 



43 14 
42 59 



41 3 



142 2 
141 » 

U8 9 

U" 23 
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ERRATA. 

Paga Line 

«3, 9, from bottom, river is read river are. 

33, S, give read giving. 

39, 10, • a European read an European. 

62, penult, St. Trouis read St. Francis. 

63, 13, dele broad. 
65, 1, U read aie. 

78, ante penult, Calai el Moatla read Calaat el MojJIah. 

f4, 6, fort read port. * 

147, *• into branches read into two branches. 

130, «0, U rwd are. 

193, ante-penult and penult, for are read is. 

9.13, IS, 1,000 nun read 1 00.000. 

«93, 7, RANGOOR read RANGOON. 

9C4, 3, on the read in the. 

t35, penult. Reding read Redang. 

870, 3, those read that. 

973, 3, from bottom, Anicoa read Anita. 

989, 8, Clarke read Clerke. 

313, 4» present read presenting. 

314, 13, New Zealand read Van Diemen's Land. 
316, ante- penult, every tribe read each tribe. 
— penult, each other read every other. 

336, 18, Sumatra read Su mat ran. 

337, 18, Parroquets read Pcrroquets. 

341, 10, from bottom, improvements read improvement. 

406 | 0| — .. Latta Satia read Latta-Laita. 

41^ 9, , Palruan read Palawan. 

4 Q5 t 4, , Borringtonia read Baningtonia, 

««44, 8, found read formed. 

498, 18, renders read render 

&05, 14, comprodor read comprador. 
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